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lA^d imA in i 3 ab ecitii^ im been ndkea Bcdm ^ 
in dlpe BocOotn L^tcai^ tt Oicfoid uKl.fiom 
In Vnitdkiise Atcitseolonicni and ^latnnd Ifistosy 

$ocie|f„ *)[ 1 be Bn^sl Sodet7, die Coi|>omon of Lonifi^ 

Kcidni Mnsenni, Tbo passam ftom tbe (Misinal manuacppw that 
hwe been i ndw ted in ifas editionbave been s^cted (»i die foukntid^ 

it. Any that has nodut^ o£ inttinsic value to offinr has been 
disoaided. /nie foot huadted and twenty-six lives, wUdi Aubtey 
wtottf rjKa so considetably in length (<Mie ctmsists dT two wotds, 
anodier of twenty^ditee diousanA dnt many of them ate of no 
ineetest vdiatsoevec, consisting either of tstcacts from books tx of 
mete lists of <ktes and facts. All that Aubtey has to say of John 
Holywood, for instance, is Dr. PeUispositm that Us turn wu Httimdii. 

X. In the one hundted and thirty-tour lives dnt have been sdected, 
many sentences have’ been rqected. For Aubtey statts tme life as 
follows : Jamis Harrh^tm, Esq ; the stm of . . . liarri^ftn of ... m 
the Cmmik of^ ^ , dau^tsr of Sir .. . Samml^ ww bmm 

of .. . (Sir . . . SammPs bum m NortbamptonsUri) asm . . . AH 
sentraces like this, which display nothine mote than Aubtey’s ignor* 
ance of a date or a place or the title of a book, have been omitt^ 

3. Ibe majority of the temaining lives Inve been incotpotated 
into the tnogn^hy of John Aubtey. a6,989 wotds of Aubtey*s text 
iq^iear in tms edition that were not given by Andrew Qark in his 
1898 ttansetiption of die Bodleian manuscript. 

4. Hie imperfections of Aubrey’s copy nave been amended in the 
way that he intdided they should be. A choitx has been made between 
the ahemative .words he jotted down, and the several versions of his 
fiivourite stories, which he repeated sometimes as many as seven times, 
have been collated and a single version produced. As an instance, 
the two-page life of William and Philip Herbert was assembled from 
eleven dulueot manusetfots; and this whole edition has been built 
im, like a jigsaw, until the disconnected pieces have at last resolved 
themselves into a complete picture. 

j. All notes, quotation marks, and other distractions to continuous 
reading have been exduded ftom the text, and each life has been 
ptefsced with a paragraph, written by ^ editor, outlining tifose 
nKts about the subject whidh Aubtey has ignored. These ate always 
included in square brackets [ ]• 

6. Wherever a Latin quotation in the text is not self-eimlanatocy, 
its tran^ttion has been given in square brackets. Hie wofo * pounds ” 
has also been substituted tiitoughout for the Latin ** libti.” 

7. Aubrey’s many have been left uncorrected, exo^ in 

the case of two gross misquotations of fianous poems. On foe fow 
ocsariiMis when ^ofotey has not only 1^ a gap to be in htet, 
but has sfoo ^ven die reference from which foe ftet can be obtained. 
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that £ict has been snmlied. For instance, in die life Sir William 
Petty Aubrey says: Am Dtmm . . • bappmd Hut mmonbb aeadait 
and txptrimmt »f tbt rwhm^ Nan Green, wbiat is ta be oscrHud and attribeOed 
t»Dr. V^iam Petty, as tbe first diseoverer of life in her, and asetbor of samg 
ber. Vide and insert Hie material passam in the Tryai, and anatomiem 
experiment of Nan Green at Oxon: mm the narroHue. In the fece o/£ 
such dear instructions, I have felt justified in induding seven lines 
describing the incident from Anthony Wood’s “ JoumaL” Nowhere 
else has such an insertion been made, but on a few occasions the word 
“ some ” has been introduced to make good the omission of a figure; 
and in one place a word which Aubrey uses elsewhere, demgrating, 
has been inserted in the life of William Gimden to complete a sentence. 

8. Aubrey’s original spelling has been retained throughout, 
except that merely artificial trick^s of writing (y‘ for that, w*^ for 
whi^, m for mm) have been neglected. Aubrey’s use of capital 
letters has also been followed. Wherever possible, his original 
punctuation has been given, and italics have been used, when necessary, 
to clarify the meaning. 

9. In “ The Life and Times of John Aubrey,” however, italics 
have been used merely to distinguish those passages which occur 
in Aubrey’s own handwriting in the manuscripts. 

10. Aubrey’s use of sign unguage has been abandoned, and where- 
ever possible this form of shoimand has been translated into words. 

11. Lastly, there comes the vexed question of obscenity. In the 
seventeenth century sex had not yet been singled out as tne sin par 
excellence, it was merely one among many failings, and Aubrey no 
more thought of concealing it than he dreamed of avoiding the mention 
of gluttony or drunkenness. After judging his work, therefore, by 
its general'tendency and not by particular cutails, it has been decided 
not to bowdlerise it in the slightest degree, but to print it as it was 
written, without emphasis and without concealment. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN AUBREY 

N ot long after John Aubrey’s death, a udse man warned us 
against treatugbroksj^ ^raben of ^ noMtt^: that is, 

anoe widf^^ this has been pecui^ly^Aubrey’s fitte^^r his 
rq>utation is founded almost entirely upon hearsay and the piecemeal 
quotation of his work by other writers. 

The reason lEbr the extraordinary neglect of this man of genius 
is not hard to find and the fiiul^ it must be admitted, is entudy his 
own. For Aubrey’s love of life was so intense, his curiosity so 
promiscuous and so insatiable, that he proved quite incapable of 
completing any work he undertook. Each one was started in a most 
businesslike and practical fiuhion, but before long the original plan 
was alwajrs buried beneadi the floc^ of digressions and notes, of horo¬ 
scopes, letters and stories, which his resuess mind seemed powerless 
to control. 

Having decided to write a life, Aubrey selected a page in one of 
his notebooks and jotted down as quickly as possinle everjrthing 
that he could remember about the chmcter concerned: his fidends, 
his appearance, his actions, his books and his sayings. Any fiicts 
or dates that did not occur to him on the spur of the moment were 
left blank, and as Aubrey was so extremuy sociable that he was 
usuaUy sufferii^ ftom a hangover when he came to put pen to paper, 
the number of these omissions was often very large. In the first 
Hush of composition, too, his mind raced so far beyond his pen that 
he fcequently resorted to a sort of involved shorthsmd and made use 
of signs instead of words. 

He then read over what he had just written and put in any stories 
that he thought were even vaguely relevant, wrote alternatives to 
words and phrases, inserted queries, numbered words, sentences and 
paragraplu for transposition, disarranged everything. 

Any fiu:ts that occurred to him later were jotted down quite at 
random, in the marnn if there was still room, otherwise on another 
page or in the midw of another life, often in a different volume, 
sometimes even in a letter to a friend. And there the text was left, 
for he rarely made a fidr copy of anything that he had writ^ because, 
as he confessed, he wanUd patiem to thorouj^ 'KMt^ Studies. 

Even the optimistic author despaired at last of ever reducing his 
lifis’s work to a manageable shajpe. Comidering therefore that if I sh^ 
uot jMsh and psdfUsb wuat I bad aegm, he wrote, bdy "Papers migpt either 
pmA, or he sold in an Auetioa, ^ some boefy else {as ts not uncommon) 
put bis name to ny Pams: and not huming am one that would undertake 
this Desigi whilst I Uve, I have tumultuarify ststeht up what I have mam 
yeans since collected: I hope, hereafter it mm ^ on Incitement to some 
Ingpniou and psdsUck-spmted y^g Man, to polish and compkat, wbat^ I 
hmm delivered rou^ beweni Fori have not leisure to bei^ten sm Stile 
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THE "UVB ANB miss' 

Aooeptk^ tiiis dietr imndate and decdog mysdf tlie Jbigmiut mi 
pi^k^piriuijm^ Mmt 1 have taken Aubiey at hia wotd, and laiitt 
nis inana8a%>ts as if mey Erete my own notes, 1 have omstnicted 
the followjng bode: with the ioopottant xeservation that I have 
nowhece delated fcom die ot^joal text, ddiough I have zuthlessly 
zeanangedit 

Of mis behaviour Aubrey would have thoroimhly wpxoved, for 
he puxposdy left his ffianuscti{Hs in note form. I bum am h*. mvral 
TtuOolmts, ne wrote to Anthony Wood, when he sent him what the 
latter nghdy called ** die foul dmught of Mr. Hobbs life,” fo /1 putt 
iatm inm thu bm, that tAon rmewe I sboaU jtidff vbm mi «r mi « 
timig valid most aptly stasu, and his considered opinion was that First 
DrauAts n^t toiosu mis as tioss of Psyaterstforis fiat miss first sssssy 
will be sarums in nfining will ttrUdsiy be imappy ia hwenthtg. 

The ptesent book, in the editor’s opimon, approximates as neatly 
as possible to Aubrey's original intendon. During die pt^andon 
of this edidon, moreover, so much new infotmadon about Aubiey 
himself has come to light, that it is now possible to give a foil account 
of his life. For when he came to write his own biography, Aubrey 
was overcome by a modesty, which is quite ineiqilicable when one 
considers the care with which he preserved even the smallest trivialides 
about other people. But the ttiree pages on which he did foially- 
jot down a few bare fects about himself were accompanied nonetheless 
by die instruedon. To be interposed as a sheet of wast paper only in tie 
binding of a booke. 

iS was borne, he says, (Ungaevous, bealt^ ksndred) at Easton Pierse, 
a Hamlet in tie Parish n^ngton Saint Michael, in tie Hundred of Mcimes- 
bmy in tie Comtie of wiLs, bis mother’s {fainter and heir of Mr. Isaac 
Lyte) inheritance, March the iz (J*/. Greatrie’s day) A,D. 1625, about 
Stm-riseing, being very weake and like to ^ that be was Cbristned before 
morning pn^. 

His rad^, Richard Aubrey, was of the Aubrey’s of Herefordshire, 
a femily whidi had built up a considerable estate on the foundadons 
laid by William Aubrey, Doctor of Lowes, a man of some importance 
at the G>urt of Queen Elizabeth, who loved him and was wont to call Urn 
* her little Doctor.* He was one of the DeUgfites for the ttyall of Mary, 
Oneen of Scots, according to John Aubrey, and was a mat SttcUer for 
the saving of her life, which kindmsse was remembred by &ng James att bis 
comeing-tn to Enffond, who asked after him, and probably would bam made 
turn Lard Keeper, but be dyed a little before that gyod opportumty happened. 
His Megestie sent for bis sonnes, and kmgbted the two eldest, and invited them 
to Court, winch thy modestly and perhaps prudently declined. Tb^ preferred 
a Country life. And in the country die family stayed, slowly enlarging 
its estates by good management and strategic marriages, undi within 
a genetadon the Aubreys had so firmly established their place amongst 
the richer gentry of England that Aubrey’s father was three times fined 
“ for not taking the Order of Knighthood at the Gironadon of King 
Charles I.” But one less agreeable legacy descended from this wordiy 
to his children: He engrossed all the witt of the femily, said his great- 
grandson sadly, so that none descended from him can pretend to any. 

John Aubiey was bom during one of the Golden Ages of history, 
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#Rnr imi btm M im smut Calm t/Ftatt, assd Mta amM 
Im pom and taecmy. Ibe Ei^lish Renaisgance was at its height, ai^ 
despite the s<pialor and the dht and the badmity that snixoanded the 
mme^ tide of life (and which the modetn wond, mistaking comfoit 
fot dviUsatioin, is too to oveiemphasise) die act of living tndbed 
its peak in l^gland dutinR the eatly yeats of Qharies I’s teira. 
Whm Etasmos rad desctib^ a centuty hmoie, die things upon whidi 
the vacious nations ptided themselves, the Scots theit nobili^ and 
logiad 801^ the Fxench their bteedine, he said of die ^glisn that 
they “ patdculatly challenge to themswes Beauty, Music uid Feast¬ 
ing.** And upon diese specifically human viitues the radon sdll 
pnded hs^. ror it was an aristocratic age, which had no admiration 
tot the Little Man, and its inhabitants were not ashamed to admit 
that there were many excellencies which were not universally attain¬ 
able. And loneliness, the plarae of modem civilisation (wim all its 
attendant discontents) had still not subdued the medueval gregarious¬ 
ness of the English pimple. 

But diough a true aristocracy existed, it was soundly based on 
worth, and the social classes, though cleady marked and unquestion- 
ingly accepted, were very fluid. Aubrey, besides noting with approval 
both John Gaidbury*s saving that the Heamu an the best HeroM/ds and 
Ben Tonson*s remark '/m most mrtby men bate been nUud in mean 
Cradles, added on his own account Foets and Frasos bane Ptmkes to tbeir 
Motbers. For tiie rewards for ability were unlimited, no matter how 
humble one*s drcumstances might nave been: Tbe father of Kiebard 
Neile, ArtbBisbop of Yorke, was a Tallow-Cbandltr in Westminster: 
and the newly ennobled were so little ashamed of theit mean origins 
that Aubrey rails severely upon Lord Burghley for his absurd pride. 
Tbe trm rums is Sitdlt, he says, and is an ancient Monmouthshire famih 
but now come to be about the deffee i^^mmsry. 'Tis strung that tb^ sbomd 
be so Paine as to leave off an oU aritisb name for a Keman^ one, which I 
beletve Mr. Verstegfn t£d putt into tbeir heads, telling bis lordship, in bis 
Books, that tby wen derived from tbe ancient Boman Cecilii. 

The reasons for this sudden blossoming of the spirit were largely 
religious. The power of the Church had only recently been bimen 
anti had not yet been replaced by the ^taimy of the State, and the 
consequent feeling of freedom and infinite opportunity made it a 
blessed time to hve. Fot the destruction of tne Church of Rome 
brought with it a release from the burden of sin which had weighed 
down the English spirit in the past, and life became, for a few snort 
generations, not a ming to be put up with, but a gtit to be eiijoyed 
witii zest. Even mote important, the Kiritans were still only a religious 
sect, uid their prejudices, so soon to become the accepted opinions 
of dbe middle classes, were still looked upon as fanatic driusions; 
nor had they yet infected the whole nation with their pernicious idea 
of the seriousness of work, whi^ has ever since distorted the idea of 
recreation into mere idleness or games. In the Stuart Century the 
great mass of the nation still followed Aristotle*s rule that ** the first 
principle of all action is leisure,** and leisure to the seventeenth-century 
man was not relaxation, but another form of activity. Fot the 
simultaneous discovery of the New Learning and the New World 
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hsd BO &ed Ae imtgiMtfion that these had eme i ged a wlu>le society 
of full giown floea and women, to whom Milton could jusdy say: 
“ Lotds and Commons of Enghmd—Consider what nadon it is wheteof 
ye are: a nation not slow and didl, but of quick, ingenious and 
tttetdng tnirit; aoite to invent, subtile and sinewy to ducoutse, not 
beneadi w roKh any point that human capacity can soar to.” 
And it was into this world that John Aubrey was bom. 

I I iopt btard momr rsy I bad an Agte trfter I was 
barm, wp Aubrey, taking up his own life again. 16x9: tmat 5 sr 4 
ala, I bad a fftmat : I eaa remember it. I fftt mt stren^ 
till I mas ti or 11 mans old; bat bad siekemsse of vomiHng {tbe Belfy-dae : 
pasm SH tbe side) for 12 boares eveiy fortm^t for several yeans, Hten aboat 
momMy, then parteriy, and at last ante in bath a yean. AboM 12 it 
ceased. This Sukaesse nipt my strength in tbe Ima. 

1633 .* iyeans old, I bad an Issue (naturall) in tbe eoronall suhtn of ny 
bead, wlneb continued running till 21. 1634 .* October : I bad a violent 

Fever that was like to have carried me (A. ’Twas tbe most dangerous sicknesse 
that ever I bad. About 1639 {or i^) I bad tbe Measills, but that was 
notbing: I was baritiy Sick. 

catalogue of illnesses macks perhaps the shatpest difference 
between Aubrey’s time and our own. For death was everywhere, 
and fhe dozen or so children bom to every marriage kept it firmly 
before each man’s eyes : it being as unusual then for a cMd to live, 
as it is now for one to die. Ten ebildren in one Grave / a dreadful Si^t / 
lament die tombs. 

Could Beauty, Youth, or Innocence 
Their frail Possessors save 
Fnm Death, sweet Babe, a sun Defence 
Tboud’st bad, and not been burryed hence 
Into tbe silent Grave. 

&tt mortal Creatuns, borne to 
To Natun must submit: 

When that commands, all must comply. 

No Parts can sbeild from Destity, 

We then tbe Stage must qmtt. 

To a generadon which was ever conscious that man was, as 
Marcus Aurelius had said, “ a pigmy soul carrying a dead body to 
its grave,” there seemed to be some strange comfort in the fiict that 
a^ nature shared die same doom: 

Uke to tbe Damask Rose you see. 

Or like tbe BUssome on tbe Tree, 

Or like tbe dainty Flower of Mey, 

. Or like tbe Morning of tbe Dty, 

Or like tbe Sun, or hke tbe Shade, 

Or like tbe Gourd which Jonas bad. 

Even so is Man, whose Thread is spun, 

Drawn out, md cutt, and so is dom. 
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Th Rau withm, iie Blossom Uaskdt, 
ink Flomr fadet, tbs Mormtg hasMb, 

Tbs Sm sstts, tbs Sbadom fisst 
Tbs Qmrd eomsumss, and Mms bs diss. 

Out this constant gdef there arose at last the very glorificadon 
of deaili. ** What a noble animal is mao, splendid in awes, pompous 
in the grave,” intones Sir Thomas Browne, and Sir Walter l^iUgh 
exults “It is therefore Death alone foat can suddenly make man to 
know himself. He holds a glass before the eyes of the most beaudfol 
and makes them see therein their deformity and rottenness and 
acknowledge it.” Hiis praise of death even mrae men gloat over the 
corruption that was omy too evident in the shallow graves and 
gibbetted folons of the time. It is still aeeomtsd imdseeik for Widotvs 
to ssarry within aysors (I tbinlse), John Aubrey says, bseattss in that tims 
tbs bntbands botfy mty be presumed to be rotten. And in what other 
century could a man have written of his own child: 

Cbristopber MichslVs Sonn lyetb here, Riebard Miebell was bis Name, 
His Father's Love was so to him, be caus’d to write the same: 

He was but 4 Yeares 5 Monetbs old, and then was btayed hers. 

And of bis Body the Wormes did find a Dish of dainty chore. 

But it was not only in childhood that death threatened. The law, 
not yet having learnt to distinguish between crime and sin, punished 
both with the utmost savagery, for in the absence of a police force or 
any method of detection, the few wrongdoers who were caught had 
to sufier a painful and public death as a sufficient discouragement to 
others. “ The Court doth award that you be drawn upon a hurdle 
to the place of execution and there shall be hanged by the neck, and, 
being alive, shall be cut down and your entrails to be taken out of 
your body, and, you living, the same to be burnt before your eyes, and 
your head to be cutt off, your body to be divided into four quarters, 
and head and quarters to be disposed of at the pleasure of the King’s 
Majesty: and the Lord have mercy on your soul 1 ” The most 
educated and sensitive men were onlookers at these dreadful spectacles : 
even the kindly Aubrey reports, I did see Mr, Chr. Love beheaded on 
Tower-bill in a delicate cleare day, ^though he seems to have had some 
doubts about the ceremony, for he added, abotU half an hour cfter bis 
Head was struck off, the CIoum gathered blacker and blacker, and all that tught 
and till next noon such terrim Claps of Thunder ti^tning and Tempest 
as if the Machine of the World bad been dissolving, Aubrey never deceived 
himself, however, as to the real reason for his interest in these exhibi¬ 
tions. Ah ! ’tis the best lechery to see ’em suffer Correction, observes one 
of the characters in his play. Yot/r London Aldermen take ginat Lechery 
to sm the poor wretches wbipt at the Cossrt at Bridewell. Wen it not for the 
Law then wen no living, he decided. Some would take dsUgfit in kslting of 
men. 

The absoence of any sure method of redressing private wrongs, 
the law being so cumbersome and so corrupt, led to the continuation 
of the personal feud in the unlighted and unpatrolled streets. Capt. 
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Ymrki^ dftd ta IjminnAma ASmi but, Anb^ noted, tht turn 
rfbitiu^»asuBta^ 0 ^tiufwmmi$aTii^Wut$r, Fntdmmofe, 
uie swoed/««> still a pact of evetyday dxess aiM this made men» when 
tliey weie in diiak,i«m 4(^/9 However, we sotm 

become indifiexent to ^ lethal weapons of our own times, and there 
is no reason to tiiiidc that the danger of stabbing worried tiie men of 
tiie seventeenth century vtn moxc tiian tiie prospect of a motoring 
accident troubles us. In net, the attitude was remarkably similar. 
Edmmd WyU, Esq. bad tbs sssi^artsm ta kill a sssass in hsmdoH,sspessagr^ 
pmaeatims, about AJ). 1644, Aubt^ rqmrts, and he hinuelf, despite 
all his benevolence, was thtM times vaDasi^ of Expiratioam.iitm way. 
h/UsHorauism, he jotted down, St. Jobsfs m^t, in dsu^ ^ bsiag 
nos tbroa^ with a sword at Mr. Bur^ sbambsr iss tbs MsmU lesss^. 
Qssaors tMjuare that 1 lay at Mris. Nsods, he continued, that tim 
I was m great dauffr of being killed by a drsmkssrd in Hte street oMosite 
Grqyes-lnn gite—a gyntlenasn wbom I never saws befm, best {Deo CraHas) 
one of ids companions Undred bis tbmst. On the third occasion, though, 
there was no doubt as to the identity of the culprit. Dmgyr of being 
killed by William, Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Hsnert, at dbe Election y 
Sir William SaUeeldfw New Samm, Aubrey ic^rted bluntly, and ever 
afterwards his wnting took on a peculiarly spiteful tone at any 
mention of the Herberts. But sometimes even tius violence had good 
results ; After Dr. Lamb was killed in tbe streets by tbe ^prentices of 
London, Aubrey mentions, tbe City was fined 10,000 pounds wbicb payd 
for tbe Bsdlding of the Ban^tting bosae. 

Far mote worrying than this occasional violence were the continual 
outbreaks of the plague in the early years of the century, when the 
Black Death of the Middle Ages flared into a dying fury berote destroy¬ 
ing itself Anally in the Great Plague of 1665. At the time, there was 
no reason to suppose that this disaster was the last visit of the scourge 
that had lain upon the country for so long, and as late as x68o we And 
Aubrey making this ominous note : Mr. Fabian Pldlips ums the winter 
1625 before tbe Plaffse was such a mild winter as this: ^sod N.B. 

As the medical plague Anally consumed itself with its own 
violence: At Petersham the Plagfu made so great a Destruction, that there 
survmdonhffm of tbe Isdsabitants: its place was taken by a new ^tilence, 
^hilis, which had been brought back from the New World by 
Columbus’ crew to rage with dreadful fury in tiie fresh soil of Europe. 
For the Arst outbreak of the disease was so violent, its progress was 
so rapid and the symptoms so revolting, that even the lepers refused 
to live beside its victims. 

Small-pox, too, raged throughout the land with a dreadful 
reguhuity. The Small-rox is sssu^ in all great Towns, says Aubrey 
complacently, but it is observed at Tasmton in Somersetdnre, at Sber- 
hum in Dorsetslure, that at tbe one of them every Semntb Year, and at tbe 
other eveiy Ninth Year comes a Small-Pox, which the Pbysitisuu cannot 
master. 

Nor was it from disease alone that death tiireatened, for Aubrey 
mentions that Geocsx Vill^’ mother, the Countesse of Bucks, died of 
a^psiandPhisick. For the me dical proA»8ion,witiineitiier knowledge 
nor traditions, was groping its moj so unsurely from quackery towaida 
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ihat tauxy people most have come, like Robert Boyte, 
j mote from the physidan than ^e dtteaae.” 
mmotit^ even the most eminent ptactttionets were still 
ami^bents, l«e Ftaft, M.D., mrnealki, who practkeiPiysickMd Astnhfft, 
md bad a ffodpractise in both, in Convent Garden London, and each jealously 
^[uatded the sectets of his cutes from his rivals, so that no advance 
m ^ tamce vms possible. And pethaps they wete wise to conceal 
their methc^ idtet all, for William Hvvey sadly confessed to Aubtey 
i^t^ctfter bis Books ef tbe Cirenlation of tbe Blood came-wt, be fell migptilj 
in Ins PraetK(e, and *t»as beleemd bj tbe vulgir that be was crack-brainM. 

In each genei^on, ^erefote, the doctors started £com scratch 
a^in and, pursuing their own strange remedies, dealt death indis¬ 
criminately until they stumbled by (mance on a treatment that did 
less harm than good, and then they concealed the secret until they 
wete able to take it wirii them to the grave, unless they had previously 
nuuumed to sell it for a mod profit, like that “ kinswoman of Sir A. 
King’s which,” Robert Hooke noted in his Diary, “ had a certain cute 
for a Leprosy or Scaled head. Shee had £ioo pet annum of St. 
Bartholomews hospitall to which she promised to Lmve the Receipt.” 

Very few men wete so scientific as Dr. Jacquinto, Physician to 
Queen Anne, James I’s consort, who went into the Marshes of Essex, 
where tby putt their sheep to cure them of tbe Kott, where be lived 
sometime Usrposely, to m after tbe sheep, ana observe what plants thy did 
eat: and if those Herhs be made bis medicine for tbe Consumption, which 
did great Cures. The great majority still depended largely on magic 
for their treatments, and dreams and prayers were considered far mote 
valuable than any research. Dr. Napier, for instance, who was no 
Doctor, but a divine {rector Ldndfordiensis) and practised Plnsick, when a 
Patient, or Quaerent came to him, presently went to bis Closet to Pray; 
It appears In bis Papers, says Aubtey, that be did converse with tbe Angl 
Kajaael, who told him if the Patient were curable or incurable ; and me 
rapularity of this treatment is proved by the fact that bis Knees were 
horny with freasent Preying 

That visionary prescriptions wete not always to be relied on, 
however, is shown by a gentlewoman of Aubrey’s acquaintance, 
who bad a beloved Doubter, who bad been a long time 111 , ana received no 
benefit from her Physitiems. She dream’d that a Friend of hers deceased, told 
her, that if she gwe her Doubter a Drench of Yewgb pounded, sin would 
recover. She gsve her tbe Drench emd it killed her, whereupon she gw almost 
distracted. Her Chamber Maid to Complement her, and to mitigate her 
Grief, said surely that coedd not Kill her ; she would adventure to take tbe 
same her sef; she Md so and Med also. This was about the Year 1670 or 
i6yi, Aubrey concludes, I knew tbe Family. Somctim«, though, 
rids indiscriminate dosing did bear unexpected fniit for medical science: 
A woman (I tbinJke in It^) endeavoured to piyson her Husband {wM was a 
DropsicaU Mm) by byling a Toade in bis Potag ; which cured him: and 
tins was tbe occasion of meding out tbe Medicine. Not altogether unex¬ 
pectedly idl the same, for the therapeutic value of frogs had long been 
known and Aubtey himself has noted down a proven tem«ly To cun 
tbe Tbrusb, Take a Uving Frog, he says, and bold it in a CloHt, Hsat it 
dees not g down into tbe ChUdsmoatb ; and pctt tbe Head into tbe Chads 
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l^Ub till it is dsad ; and tbsn taks another Frog. It was litdc wonder, 
after treatments like this, if the patients re a cted straogdy too, 
Olmr Cromnftll, when be was so dangfronslj ill in SsoM of a kind of 
cahntnre or Idfft Feoer, that be pistolled one or two of Us Commanders that 
came to visit btm in bis delirious raff. 

To Cure the Tootlhacb, Aubrey jots down elsewhere. Take a new 
Nail, and make the Gum bl^ with it, and then drive it into an Oak, This 
did Cure William Neal, Sir William Neales Son, a vety stout Gentleman, 
wim he was almost Mad with the Pain, and bad a mind to have PistolVd 
himself For in the dreadful days before the discovery of ansesthetics 
or analgesics, even the simplest treatment was to dc feared. The 
Duke of Southampton {pbo was a most lovely Youth) had two fore-teeth, 
that fftw out very unhandsome, wrote Aubrey about Charles IFs son by 
Barbara Villiers. His Cruel Mother caused Him to be bound fast in a Chaire, 
and had them draw*n-out; which has caused the want of his understanding. 
To show that such a disastrous result was not unique, Aubrey mentions 
uother case of which he had Mtsonal knowledge. At hroad-Chalke 
is a Cottaff^Family, that the ^neration hath two Thumbes, A poors 
Womans Daughter in Westminster, being bom so, the Mother gptt a Carpenter 
to amputate one of them with his Chhyl and Mallet, The Girl was then about 
seven yeares Ola : and was a lovely Child, Immediately after the Thumbs 
was struck-off: the fright and Convulsion was so extreme ; that she lost her 
understanding, even Ber Speech: she lived till seventeen in that Sad condition. 
And more serious operations were so rarely successful that Aubrey 
recorded with especial interest that a Mariner (1688) of Bristows having 
the Stone in his J^dney did adventure the cutting of it: The Surgeon took 
it out: and the Mian recovered, Mr, Cole of Bristows sent this account to the 
Bayal Societie : I think he sent the stone too. 

One can see, therefore, why Aubrey congratulated himself so 
strongly on haying outwitted death so many times during his child¬ 
hood, tor in this he was more fortunate than his brothers and sisters, 
none of whom survived infancy, until William was bom, in 1643, 
when tohn was already an undergraduate at Orford. 

WBen a Boy, Aubrey was bred at Eston, an Eremeticall Solitude, which 
he much resented. *Twas a great disadvantage to me in my childhood, 
he said later, to be bred up in a kind of Parke, far from Neighbours and no 
Child to converse witball: so that I did not speaks till late. My father bad 
one to teach me in the house, and I was pent-^up in a Rooms ly my selje melancholy. 
But because of this loneliness, the main lines of his character were laid 
down very early. He was vety curiosu, he says of hLxiself, his greatest 
delight to be continually with the artificers that came there {e.g, Joyners, 
carpenters, coupers, masons) and understood their trades. So soon appeared 
that indiscriminate cunosity about other people’s business, which 
ww to plague him throughout his life, and already it was combined 
with a corresponding inability to concentrate upon his own work. 
About Priorie St, Maries, and in the Minchin-meadowes there, he says, 
but especially at Brown*s-hill which is opposite to the house where, in an un¬ 
fortunate hour, I drew my first breath, t^ is infinite variety of plants ; and 
it would have tempted me to be a botanist had I had leisure, which is a Jewell 
I could never master of. 

This solitary childhood forced Aubrey to rely for companionship 
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on the countty pec^le who lived round ahou^ and here he imhU)iMl 
the second mainstay of his character—saperstitum. IFAnt 1 was a 
tiUd (find so b^on the Cmll Warns), he says, Hse faddoa was for old women 
and ma^ to tellfabtdosss stories mgfttimes, of Sprf^ and wal/eine of Ghosts, 
^s. This was derived down from mother to dSss^ter, from m MaUdsb 
BedUmse which upheld Hofy Gutreh, for the,Dmnes sen, Dem Spirits,you 
are an Atheist. When the warns came, and with them Leherty of Con- 
seienee and Lil^ty ef inquisition, the phantoms vanished. Now thildrtn 
fean no such diina, having heard not of them ; and are not checleed with such 
Jeans. But Aubrey, in his isolation, was surrounded by these tales. 
Our Country-people would talke much of Faeries, he said. They swept-up 
the North ehane at rd^t: and did sett their shoes In the fin, and matff 
times shordd find a tbreep^ in one of them. In this beuef the rustics were 
not alone, tot later in life Aubrey reported diat Mris. Mark^ (a dasqfirter 
of Serjeant Hoslgms the Poet) told me, that her mother did use that Custome 
and had as much mmvf as made her a little Silver-cup of thirtie shillit^s value. 
Elias Ashmole sajes: then was in his time, a Piper in Lichfield Aat iid 
hnow what Hotaes wen Faiery-gpound: and that the Piper bad oftentimes 
seen them. All Aubrey’s early education, in fiict, seemed purposely 
designed to encourage his gullibility, for he points out that in the old 
i^rant times, hefon woomen wen Readers, the history was handed down 
from Mother to doubter: and W. Malmesburiensis pickt up bis lustory 
from the time of Ven. Bede to bis time out of Old Sonff: for then was ho 
writer in England from Bede to him. So ny Nttrse badthe IBstory fnm the 
Con^st down to Carl L in Ballad. And it was upon this unsure founda¬ 
tion that Aubrey’s historical knowledge was based, for his later educa¬ 
tion, still in those days entirely classical, did nothing to counteract 
the superstitions of his childhood. 

A further element of his character, a strong tmd early impulse to 
Antiqrdtie, was also present long before he went to school. I was 
inclitrd ly nn Genius, from my Cbildbood to the Love of Anti^ties, he 
reports, add my Fate dropt me in a Country most suitable for such Entries. 

taste for ^torical gossip appeared early too, for he mentions that, 
when a By, be £d ever love to converse with old men, as Lmrm Histories, 
and it was particularly to his mother’s patents, Isaac and Israel Lyte, 
that he turned for information. I was a/wayes enmdrin^ of my gpandfatber 
of the Old time, the Bood-loft, etc., cenmonies of toe Prioy, etc., he 8a3r8, 
and in one of these conversations his grandfother told him a story 
that sums up the whole difference between the seventeenth century 
and foe twentieth: Grand Father Lyte told me that at one Lord 

Mcjors shew then was the Kepnsentation of the Cnation of the World, and 
writt underneath AND ALL FOR MAN. 

Besides this love of history, Aubrey had developed a ptacUcal 
side. At S, be teUs ns, I was a ki^ of Enffneer ; and I fell t^ to drawing, 
beffrmiug first with plaim outlines, e.g. in draugfits of curtednes. Then at 
9 (crossed herein by father and sebooTmaster) to colours, having no body to 
instruct me : coped pictuns in the parlottr in a table ^he. 

When he was eight years old, Aubrey entred into bis Grammar at the 
Latin sebook at Yatton Rynel, in the Church: where the Curate Mr. Hart 
taugpt the eldest Byes, Virgfl, Ovid, Cicero etc., osA where the eldest 
boys taught foe new pupil a lesson in morality. I was 8 yearts old 
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AvU* . iULFJm 'AUMw 

ti^n I Jbmm mlut vtu, he stys wi& unddstiiidable Utteniew* 
stifytt, I kid 4 fim Bcix ftp »Mtb W 4 t stdkn Jnm m. Hu gntiidfiididr 
Lyte had also stodkd facte aa a diild, for Auhtw had hem him aw 
mitt sdm be wentte SebeeU m Ms Churds, in MS. Wmhmi e^ M tkmseu, 
wen seneenU eunUbetHs, wUdi a bernld Mt passed by toeke neU ef : whieb 
wMdew, die fotoxe antiquary vas.quidc to note, is new dammed tp with 
stones, and now no memorie lift of Mm. The loss of their stained glass 
made the authorities no mote careful of die relics of the past that sdll 
survived, hovrever, for Aubrey says, M faMon then was to sane M 
Fendes of Mir Bookes with a faise eooer of Farebment, st. old Mannseript, 
nMA Iwastooyemg to naderstand ; hit I wasphased with M Ed^mg of 
M Writing, and M coloured initiall letters. 1 nmember M ’Rector here 
fMr. IFar. Stump, gyat gvnd Son of Stump M Cloafbier of MalnuMny) 
nod seoeraU Manuscripts of M Abbn. He was a proper lOan and a giM 
Fellow, and when He brewed a bamlf if SpeciaU AJe, bis use was to stop M 
bung-bo^ (fender M cM with a Sheet of Manuscript; be sc^ noMne did 
it so welt; whcb me tom^t did meve me Mn to see. ^ early did Aimrey 
come to regret that wanton testruction of andquides, which was to 
trouble him dll he died. 

In the next year, 1654, Aubrey was transferred to a school in the 
neighbouru^ p^sh, whidi he described as a milds fine walke, although 
he was cateral to point out later to Anthony Wom, I bad then a nne 
little borse and commordy rode (but Ms is impertinent) ie. I was mt a vtagsr 
boy and carried not a Satcbell at my back. Sed hoc inter nos. At this new 
smool, when was the like use of covering of 'Bookes, Aubrey was entnd in 
bis Latin Grammar ly Mr. R. Latimer, Rector of Leigb de-la-men, who 
bad mi easie way of teaching: and every time we askt have to gte forth, we 
bad a Latin word from Urn which at our return we wen to tell hm again — 
which in a littU wbih amounted to a gpod number of Words. *Twas my 
embaphness in hedfe a yean to hose this good Enformer by bis death, Aubrey 
added, for he \ras old and won a Du^eon, with a knife, and bodkin, as 
also my old ff-andfatber Lyte and Alderman Whitson of Bristowe, whcb I 
suppose was the common fashion in their yosmg dayes. But before he died, 
Robert Latimer was responsible for a meedng which was to influence 
bis young pupil’s whole life. This summer, Aubt^ says, 1 nmember 
'twos in '\denison season (July or Augut) Mr. Thomas tiobbes came into las 
Native Countiy to visitt bis Friends, and amongst others be came to see hs 
old sMol-master, Mr. Robert Latimer, at Leigp de-la-mer, when I weu then 
at Scbooh in the church. Hen was the first place and time that ever I bad M 
honour to see this wmthy, teamed man, who was then pleased to teJet notice of 
me, and M next dery mated my nlations. His conversation about those times 
was much about Ben: Jonson, Mr. Ayton, etc. He was then a proper man, 
brisks, and in veey gpod habit: Us oayn ^te black, and with moist curies. 
He steyed at Malmshny and in the nei^thmrbood a weeke or htter. 'Twos 
the last time that ever h was in Wiltsbin. This friendship, so pleasantly 
begvui between the fifty-five year old philosopher and a litth youth 
of eight, was to last for nearly forty years and was only to be broken 
then oy death. 

After Robert Latimer’s death, Aubrev complains that he was 
smder overall igwrant nst-in-bouo teachers, ana for dus he lays the blame 
upon his fiuher, who was not educated to leamu^ but to Hsavkis^. How- 
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SiiMmtt %D., who mu iS-Mhni, and aliboiigji Aubt^ xefim ptoo^T 
to ibei fikit iStm Bim^ mu At mst umnutf Sdtmb Jir Hu tAmOim if 
Cu^mm iti A$ Wta his solituy uphtiiwog Idft him at a 

uA disadtvati^ tiiA the otl^r boys. 7 was Iths a&'^ Hsat was »n~ 
•sst sf Us sagf oam^t Hu jm Cithifns sf Hss tin,ht oassx^^sauA. ^Twas 
Hu ^st Hm 1 ksuw Hu woHi, tmd tbs wiekeAuss of BAu. Tisboissmoekt 
sm, aui simai m, Hsat wen strooffr then my sefs ; so I was fmsu to ssushs 
frisadddp su a strong Has to protesHons. Amongst his totmentots seem 
to have been Walter and Tom Rakigh, the great Sir Water’s gnmd- 
nmdiews, for although Aubrey admits that 3 iey had sxssUent tsnrnAk 
mess, asm ^ayd tbur parts wsu on tbs vioU, he summed diem iq> as 
is^fnsm, bat m prond and ^mrrsUoms. 

Hors, he says, I rsesvsrsd m bsaltb, andfftt nn Latin and Grsske hsst 
of assy of n^ eonUmporariss. Onr Usbsr, Tbomas Stspbsns, a very mod emd 
asesnioss Jurson, by whom I rsap't msseb isrforsnation, bad {by aanes) a 
^wpsr's DieHonan, wbieb I bad never seen oefore. I was then in Tsrenes. 
Psreewing Ins mstoii, I read oil in the booke where Terenee was, and then 
Cieero—wbkb was tie nutf h wlneb I jmtt ny LaHn. 'Twos a wondetfsdl 
helps to ny pbansie, nsy tiaasig ^ Ovisrs Metamorjdn in EssgUsb by Sandys, 
wmeh made me smderstand the Latin the better. Also, I mett aetidentaUy 
a booke of nsy Mothers, Lard Bacon’s Essaies, wbieb first opened my Under- 
stanAng as to Moralls (for TsdUe’s Offices was too eramed for nyyosmgyeares) 
and the exceUenee of the Style, or Hints and transitions. It seems £com this 
foat Aubrey was still a rather serious child, and he confirms diat be 
eared not fu pUy, but on plaj-detyes be ^we bimselfe to Drawing and Painting, 
or to visiting the shop, and furnaces of Old HarAng, the only ComOry- 
glasse-pAnter, that ever I knew. 

His curiosity about other people’s business continued unabated, 
and this appetite was whetted by the periodic holidays that he spent 
with Alderman Whitson of Bristol, who besides being his godfitther 
and step-grandfother, was also the owner of the Mayflower. I was 
wont (I remember) much to lament with ny selfe that I lived not in a Gty, 
e.g. Bristoll, where I miffit have aceesse to watchmakers, heksmitbs, etc., 
he said, for it seems that ht did not very msseb care for Grammar: appre¬ 
hension esmsgp, he eiplains, but memorie not tenacious. So that then a promis¬ 
ing nsome enos^b of an inventive and pbHosoffincAl bead. My witt was alwAes 
working, but rut adroict for verse, he added, a fiict whida might periiaps 
be traced to the extraordinary licence allowed to s'dioolboys m those 
days, for he mentions that at Cssrry-Yeovill in Somersetshire, where there 
is a How sciok in the Church, thy have annssally a Barrel of mod Ale brouffit 
into the ebureb ; ssnd that mffit tby have the priviledoe to breaks open their 
Masters Cellar-dore. The summing up of his schooldays concludes: 
Mild of spirit; miffitily sssseepHble of fascination. My Idea very deer ; 
Pbansie like a Mirrour, pure corystA water wbieb the least wind does Asorder 
and smsmootb. Never riotosu or proAgsU; but {as Sir E. Leech said) 
SloaHs msd careUssnesse are equivalent to all other vices. 

On the second of May, 1642, at the age of sixteen, Aubrey was 
entered as a gentleman-commoner at Trinity College, Oxford; and 
here at hist he was to find his proper element, despite the harshness 
of the disc^line, which he was quick to note. At Oseford {ssnd I doe 
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htSm At like at CaaAri^) At ReJ was fnfimilf asti hy Ae TtOers 
aad DeoHU cm Us JA^lls, nU RaebeUutrs of Arts; ma wntUmeihCem- 
mmrs, he iiq>otted. One Doctor I knew riAt wtU (Dr. Hambal Potter, 
Trbt. Call. Qmm) that iMpt bis scAlar with Us Sword by Us side when be 
cam to take Us leave of Urn to ffo to At limes of Cant. For &ough the 
undergraduates were yoiuger in those days (the second Duke of 
Buckingham was a Master of Arts by the time he was fourteen) 
they wete ei^ected to be mote serious, and organised games pla3rea 
no part in their education. Castiglione's instruction “ to joyne teamy* 
ing with cumlie exercise ’* was still obeyed and our modem games were 
not looked on as cumlie ”: football, in fact, " is to be put in per¬ 
petual silence,” being *' nothing but beastly fury and extreme violence.” 
The ” Courtly exerases and C^tiemanlike pastimes ” which “ young 
men should use and delight in ” were listed as follows by Queen 
Elizabeth’s tutor, Roger Ascham: “ to tide comely: to run fair 
at tilt or ring : to play at all weapons; to shoot fair in bow, or surely 
in gm : to vault lustily : to run: to leap: to wrestle : to swim : 
to dance comely: to sing, and play of instruments c unnin gly: to 
hawk: to hunt: to play at tennis: ” these were the pastimes for 
” a Courtly Gentleman to use.” None of them, you will notice, 
fostered the team spirit, but what was lost in co-operative virtues was 
more than made up for in individually : for the men of the past wete 
above all individu^, even to the point of eccentricity, and from this 
variety sprang the great strength of the nation. 

In Aubrey’s day the &lse distinction had not yet been drawn 
between work, regarded as drudgery, and play, regarded as a good 
time, and educated men natural^ sought their recreation in the study, 
rather than on the golf-course. For in the seventeenth century learning 
was part of the joy of life, just as much as drinking or love-making, 
and It was just as often overdone. John Evelyn, wnting on the deaui 
of his five-year-old son, said: “ So insatiable were ms Desires of 
Knowledge, that upon a Time hearing one discourse of Terence 
and Plautus, and being told (upon his Enquiry concerning these 
Authors) dut the Books were too difficult for him, he wept ror very 
Grief, and would hardly be pacified,” and Aubrey mentions that 
Lard Ellesmere was so bard a Student, that in three or e^ytarts time be was 
not out of the House : Edward Brerewood, too, went not out of the Colleff 
gfites in a gtod wUle, nor (I tUnki) out of bis Chamber, but was in Us slip- 
shoes, atid wore out bis Gowne and eloatbes on the bord and benches of bis 
chamber, but profit in knowledff exceedingly. Even when they reached 
years of discretion, the men of the Renaissance seemed unable to 
moderate their stuffies. Laurence Rooke was a temperate man and of a 
strong constitution, says Aubrey, but tooke bis sicknesse of wUeb be (g/ed 
by setting up often for Astronomicall Observations, while Micbaell Dary, 
MsUbematictan and a Gunner of the Tower (by profession a Tobacco-cutter) 
an admirable Alabrician, came to grief rather hke Francis Bacon, for 
with writing in tm frostie weather Us finms rotted and angyaened. 

Lookt tbrougji Logfque and some EtU^s, says Aubrey of his own 
studies, for he had now graduated from me Classics to the Humanities; 
and dien comes a most pregnant note: 1642, Reliao Medici printed, 
which first opened ny understanding. For at this time warning suddenly 
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took A «eat kap fotwttd, uptm ^ uooqpected xecognition tliat 
At Bntm Uu^fkfff is as teph$u i» txpnssmg totjmmis Termes of Art as 
At GntJkt: tr asff iat^a^ oAatsomr. Eiwluh had, indeed, nached 
con^fditt fluency a centi^ before, but it bad; continued to develop 
80 £ut ttiat, even fox foe Stuaxtt, foe language of foe ]^izabefoans had 
become antiquated: Httn, At tost Earit ^ Cambtrlaad, was, suxot^iag 
to Aubxey, an mgsmst C^thmaa for tbest Hosts and writt a Pteore m 
Et^/iA s^ At Psalosts, aod vtn will, bsst tbt Ua^u^ btit^ now soosttbing 
Ota of fasbioa, likt Sir Pbilip Sido^’s, Ay srill oat pri^ it. But when 
James I aufooxised a new txansl^on of the Bible in 1604, he 
unwittingly caused the English language to crystallise at its very peak, 
and gave to it a permanence that it mid never enjoyed before; and 
as soon as the constant change in foe tongue slowed down to a manage¬ 
able rate, learned works came mote and more to be written in English, 
instead of Latin. Hie result was that for the first time the new printing 
presses began to aflect the whole nation: not wholly for good, as 
Aubrey shows, for already the first blow had been struck at the 
imaginative firculty, which was finally to be smothered under the 
flood of precise newspaper information in out own time. Before 
PrinHog, Old-wives Tales were ioffoiose, he says regretfully, and since 
PrinHng came in fasluon, HU a little before the Cmll-wwrres, the ordinaiy 
sort of People were not Uta^t to reads. Now-a-dyes Booker are common, 
and most of the poor people understand letters ; add the many good Bookes, 
and variety of Tomes of Affaires, have putt all the old Fables out of doors: 
and the Svine art of PrinHng and Gmpowder have frighted away Bdibin-good- 
fellow and the Fayries. 

Another abmdonment of foe Classics was to have even more fax- 
teaching results. All old accounts are in numeraU letters, Aubrey says. 
Esfen to ny remembrance, when I was a youth, Gentlemeds Bayliffs in the 
Country used no other, e.g. i. ii. iti. iiii. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. x. xi. etc : and 
to this day in the accounts of the Excbec^r. And the Shopkeepers in ny 
Grandfathers Hmes used to reckon with Counters: which is the best and surest 
wcy: and is still used ly the French. But now, at last, these Roman 
numerals were abandoned and the bonds that had confined science 
for two thousand years were broken. For without mathematics there 
could be no theory, and the Greeks and Romans had been limited 
to practical matters, simply because their numerals, though sufficient 
for oounting, were useless for calculating. But. while Buxom was 
covered by tte Dark Ages, the Arabs had made what is probably the 
greatest single discovery in the history of thought, the mvention of 
a symbol for nought, and the adoption of the Arabic numerals at the 
time of foe Renaissance opened up a whole new world of thought, 
which foe men of the seventeenth century e:q>lored with voluptuous 
delight. 

For the MathemoHcks was foe most popular of all studies during 
foe Stuart Century, and it was Edmund Grmter who, with his Books of the 
Quodrasa, Sector add Crosse-stdffe did 0^ metfs undersHurdingf and made 
young men in love with that Studie. Before, the MsrthematicaU Sciences 
were lock*t up in the Greeks mtd LaHn tongres and there lay untoucht, kept 
scffe in some lihraries. After Mr. Gunter ftdrlished his Booke, these Sciences 
sprang up amain, more atu more Hr that her^t it is at now (1690}. 
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SoUiets, sallot^ oottitiets, detks, all devoted diendelves to tills 
intozieatiiig study; and tnanv a young man vras, like Kenty GelUbtand, 
ffpdfor Utm vW$, till at loti It iappetud atadtata^t tikt At Ami 

a Gtomtrit Limn. Ht mu j» takm viw it, that immmat^ At fiiU to 
staA^itfOioifiekfy mail great pre^resttm it. TAt fiat DiaUmur Trinity 
Coutig Ubrmy is of Ais oamt aeeitu. Tlus dialtifig, however, was so 
con^acadvdy easy and other ttic& so impressive and so common, 
that Thomas Hobbes felt obliged to issue a warning: “ Not every 
doe diet brings ftom beyond seas a new Gin, or other jaunty devise, 
is therefore a Philosopher,” he said, ** for if you redcon that way, 
not only Apothecaries and Gardiners, but many odier sorts of Work¬ 
men will put-in for, and get the Priee.” Unabashed, however, some 
of Aubrey’s friends persisted in their unorthodox wm, like Sedi 
Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, who wAen At was Pnsiieta of Trinity ColUg, 
Oxm, did draw Ais Geonutrieatt ScAemts with black, red,yeUow, gun md 
blew Inks to avoid tbe perplexity of A, B, C, etc., and William Ouehtred, 
who achieved undymg fune with his invention of the multipUcation 
sign, which, he said, came into my head, as if hfusei by a Divine Genins. 
And the controversies that raged over Antbmetieall Problemu reached 
such a pitch of emotion (particularly when Hobbes thought that he 
had squared the circle and l>r. Wallis knew that he had noQ that poor 
Aubrey was driven to the conclusion: snre their Mercuries an in Q or 
^position, ljudolpb van KeuUn, who had been first, by Pnfession, a 
FenangAfaster ; but buomeing deafe, betoohe himselfe to tbe stmBe of tbe 
Matiumatiques wberin be became famous and wnte a learned booke in qto 
of tbe Pnportiott of the Diameter of a Circle to tbe Peripherie, carded the 
obsession even further, for on bis Monument {according to his last Will) 
is ngaved tbe Pnportion abovesqyd. 

The excitement caused by this sedous study is not so surpdsing 
when one recalls that Professor Trevelyan has said, “ every reaaer had 
in some sort to be a student, for apart from poetry and the stage, there 
was hardly any literature that was not sedous. . . . Not newspapers 
and novels but ballads and songs were hawked about by Autolycus and 
his comrades to satisfy the common wpetite in the city street and 
on the village green.” For the host or adult infonts, for whom our 
magazines and films now cater, had not yet appeared, and the 
Bilw held undisputed sway over the minds of men. '* If there 
had been newspapers, magazines and novels,” Professor Trevelyan 
continues, "to compete with the Bible in manor-house, farm and 
cotttge, there would have been no Pudtan revolution.” 

Tne result of this monopolising of men’s minds by the Scriptutes 
was not long in coming; the battle of ideas mounted in violence 
unril tbe first brtub occurrM between tbe Earl of Northampton md Lord 
Brooke, near Bankay, wUcb was tbe latter end of Juty, or tbe begnnin^ of 
Asnmst, 1642. Beti mnv BeUona tbundend, and as a cuan skie is sometimes 
suMenh averstntcbed with a disnudl Cloud and thunder, so was tins Serene 
Peau ty tbe Chill Warns throng tbe Factions of thou times. 

The outbreak the Great Rebellion was the mote depressing 
because of the long peace that had preceded it. As for back as living 
memory could tea^ since the fires of Smithfield had died out on Oueen 
Mary’s death eighty-four years bdbre, the country of England had 
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been it iqpaiet jpftbin iwdf, and for tibe Biat time in UstOCT a «wan ocmld 
have: lived out Ids ivhole life in, peace. England luul beoi involved 
in vnus, jh is hot none had tonched her shores, and the fighdi^ 
on fee c o n t i nent had really increased the tean^eillity of this coonoy, 
by drawing off the mote bmcose of her smu into fee service of some 
foreign prince. But now fee wars which had plagued Rn glantt ever 
since fee Romuis left broke out again, and fee mercenary ruffians 
vfeo made tq> the continental armies of those days were to transfer 
their attentions to this prosperous land. *No wonder WilliunOughtred 
cried out that he was '* daunted and broken with these disastrous 
times.” For the people of England had been so long unused to 
violence that foe results of foe conflict were unusually severe; Ti$ 
Ladj/ Jardatf at Cireneester, when it was besie^ {Aim aetatis 75*^ 
was so ttrrifitd wtA the Shooting, that her nnderstanang was so spoy^, that 
She became a tiny-chiU, that they made Babies for her to play witball. 

Though the causes of foe war were largely intellectual (and Aubrey 
mentions in foe life of Thomas May that Mr. Deeret:^ was present at 
the debate at their parting before Sir ^bard Fanshawe went to the King, 
where both Camps were most riffronsfy banded) the rebellion gave an excuse 
for private grudges and family quarrels to flare up into unexampled 
savages. Henry Martin sat as one of Qiarles* judges, because of an 
insuh delivered W foe King many years before, and even Sir John 
Danvers, a gnat friend of the Kinjfs partie and a Patron to distress^ and 
easbiend Cavaliers, abandoned his principles to spite his femily. To 
revenge himsel/e of bis sister, the 'Laqy Gargrave, e:q>lains Aubr^, and to 
ingratiate bimselfi man with the Protector to mdl bis brother, Earl mpaxbfs. 
Will, be contrary to bis owns natarall inclination, did sitt in the tUyf) Coeaf 
of Justice at the Kit^s Triall. 

In these drcumstances the savage^ of man, about which our 
ancestors shared none of our perfectionist illusions had foil pl». 
On tins Oaks, says Aubrey in his Nateerall Historic of Wiltsbin, Sir 
Fronds Dodii^gon bung eA thirteen after fuarter. He made a Sonn hang 
bis Father or e contra. And this bmtiahty was to continue for half a 
decade, until the King was beaten out of the field. 

Ihe result of the first brush on Aubrey was immediate. In Asgut 
following he reports, nn father sent for me home, for feare. But it was not 
only Aubrey’s life feat was interrupted: foe very continuity of 
English culture was broken. When I was a little Boy (befon the Civill 
Warres) Aubrey was to repeat over and over again in talking of foe 
vanishra customs and beliefe of the so-recent past, for a whole way 
of life disappea^ in the convulsion; a way of life which Aubrey 
has crystallised in a single sentence: When J was a Boy evety (kntleman 
almost kept a Harper in his bouse: and some of them coedd ver^. But 
now foe harpers were no more, for it was fee life of foe rife which 
suffered annmilation first; a life which could be traced back as fiur as 
history would reach. After the comeine in of tin Goths, tin Baman Games 
and Grgues, were turned into Tilts ana Tumaments. Tilting breatifd its 
last when King Charier I" left London. The Tilt-yard was when the Guard- 
bmtse is now, opposite ^Wlnte-haU. In tisosedayes all Gentlemen of a tbousarul 
pounds per annum kept a Horse or Horses for a Man at Arms. 

It was not only foe rich who were to suffer, though, and as soon 
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u tfae whole people wts iavolved, ilie cnstotos end beli^ dF the pMt 
coOapsed b^te the stotm. Wbm I was a (Jufm iie CmU-marm), 
Aubzejr Mys again, I itarJ *tm ttU rina in tbt »la Hm, nwd to pnt a 
Pmtf in Ai dead tu-mu nnmtb to ^ io St. Pthr: md I tUnko that 
did dot so m Wms md m At North Cumtry ; and in Yorkshite, too, 
in At Oamtrty AnrAts, at Christmas in the HofyAuts t^Ur Pn^s, An 
mill dmut in the Chnrth, <u^ as Ay doe dame, Ay tty {or sin 0 xoh, Yede, 
Yole. For, as Aabrey enlains, in the Infany of the Chnstian ^liAm 
it mas expediint to plmt^ (as Ay say) miA the heifer of the Gentiles, ia. 
to insinuate miA them and to let them eoatinsa and use their old EAnaek 
Putmals mhiA thy turn named mith Christian names, t.g. FhraUa, Ay 
tumd to the Feast if St. Philip and Jacob, etc, the Saturnalia itOo Christmas. 
Had thn donne otbermise, thy cotud not have gain’d so maty Proselytes or 
estAUshed their Doctrine so mell, and in so short a time. The GeiMles mould 
net perfectly relin^dsh all their Idols ; so, they mere persuaded to tetme the 
Ima^ of fnpiter mith his thunderbolt to Christ cructfocus, and Venea and 
Cupid Mto the Madonna md her Babe, mhicb Mr. Th. Hobbes st^A nm 
prudkntly dome. But now these links with Irapetial Rome, which had 
survived first the coming of the Githolic Churdbi and then the Reforma¬ 
tion, were finally destroyed ; and many native myths perished at the 
same time. It mas a Customs for some people that mere mere aaious then 
ordinary to sitt all night in their church porch n their Pari A on Midsemer-eve ; 
and tSy shordd see the apparitions of those that shotdd die in the pariA that 
yeare come and knock at the dore. As these regional customs vanished 
under the stress of war, uniformity began to spread across the land, 
until at last even the shepherds of Aubrey’s native Wiltshire were 
affected : Their Habit (I belreve) is that of the Romm or Arcadim Shepherds 
too, he says, sc. a long mUte Cloake mith a very deep cape, mhich comes donme 
half mtty their backs, made ^ the locks of the Sheep ; their Armature mas 
a Sheep Crooks, a Sling, a Scrip, their Tar-box, a Pipe (or Flute) and their 
Dog. But since 1671 thy are gyomn so luxuriotu as to ruglect their ancient 
marme, and useftdl fasUon, andgpe h la mode. Every one of these chanees 
was resented by Aubrey as a personal blow, until he was sadly lea to 
conclude that the Cmll Warres comeine on have putt out all these Bites, 
or customs quite out of fashion. Warres doe not ony extingdsh Reliffon and 
Lames: but Superstitition ; and no Stffimen is a gnat fugator of Pbantosmes, 
thm Gm-pomder. 

By far the worst result of the Rebellion for an antiauary like 
Aubrey was the acquisition of power by the Puritans, those Philistines 
whom he despised so much and who, in their turn, ^pised his kind. 
Speaking of Robert Sanderson, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, he says 
scornfully that the very Parliamentarians reverenced him for his Looming 
and Hs vertue : so that he almtyes kept his living. The accidental destruc¬ 
tion of antiquities had been bad enough in the past, for the wanton 
use of the monastical manuscripts, whidi he had witnessed as a child, 
still preyed upon his mind. In my grasriFather’s dtyes, the Manuscripts 
fiem about like Butter-fiies, he repeatra sadly. All Musick bookes. Account- 
bookos, Copie bookes, etc, mere covered mith old Manuscripts, as mee cover 
them rum mith blem Paper, or MaAled Paper. And the Glovers at Malmes¬ 
bury made great Havock of them, and Gloves mere mrapt up no doubt in maty 
grodpuces of Anti^y. Before the late Warres a World of rare Manuscripts 
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A page of Aubrey’s manuscript, containing portions of the Lives of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Ezrecl Tonge, Sir William Petty, William Oughtred, 
Thomas Hobbes, George Withers, John Pell, Seth Ward, Henry Briggs 

and Josias Taylor 








A page of Aubrey’s manuscript, containing the fair copy of his 

life of Milton 



pu 0 «(i hn iAe 0 bdf a dK^tn miltt of EoftmhPim vm Oo 

A^ W Mdmd^, wbm it f/u^ he pretmoti the Libnay was as wett 
fmmddd watb ehoife Copies, as most Lsbraries of Esstfand: Broadstock- 
Piwyt Steffiep-j^^, Farlei^Ahhey, Batb-Abi^ and Cjremester AM^. 
Oai Hutf also pemm iy the Biiidi/ig of oU Bookes bow the old Mammipts 
went to wrmk m thou deyts. About 1647, 1 »'««/ to see Parson Stump out 
of euriosip to see bis Manuscripts, whereof 1 bad seen some in my CbUd-bood ; 
out h that time tbm were lost and disperst; His sonns were amners mid 
timers, and scoured their ffomes with tlkm. But at least this destruction 
had been due to ignorance, and not to policy. The Pudons, on the 
other hand, knew what they were doing and destroyed on purpose 
and on princip^. My old cosen Parson Whitny told me that in tin Visita¬ 
tion of Oxford in Edward Ws time thy burned Mathematical boOkes for 
Cotfjuring bookes, and, if tin Greeks Professor bad not accidentally come 
along, the Greeks Testament had been thrown into the fire for a Conjuring books 
too. This had happened during the only reign in which the Puritans 
had so &r held power, but since then any form of utmecessary destruc¬ 
tion had been discouraged: Neer Durmington Castle was an Oalu, 
under which Sir Jeofty Chaucer was wont to sit, called Chaucer’s oaks, which 
was cutt downs, tempore Caroli /“*, Aubrey says, and so it was, that . . . was 
called into the Starrs chamber and was fined for it. Judge Richardson harangyeed 
against him long, and like an orator, had topiques from the Druides, etc. 

It was against idolatry, however, tnat the fury of the Puritans was 
chiefly turned and, long before the Qvil War, untoward incidents had 
begun to occur again. In St. Edmunds Church at Salisbsay were curious 
painted Glasse-windowes {especially in the Chancell) where there was one 
Window {I think the East window) of such exepsisite works, that Gundamour 
the Spanish Ambassadeur did offer some hundreds of Pounds for it, if it miopt 
have been bought. In one of the Windowes was the Picture of God toe Eat^, 
like an Old Man {as the fashion then was) which much offended Mr. Sherrill, 
the Recorder, who out of Aeale came, and brake some of these Windowes about 
16} I ; and clambering upon one of the Pews {to be able to reach high enough) 
fell downs and brake his tsgg ; hut that did not excuse him for being questiotf d 
in the Starre-chamber for it, and bad a great Fine Iqyd upon which I thinks 
did undoe him. But soon the Star Chamber was abolished, and the 
Puritans, having achieved power, set about their iconoclasm with such 
a will that Aubrey noted sadly : But what Mr. ShervHl left undonne, the 
Soldiers since have gonne through with, that there is not piece of glass-painting 
left. And as the war continued, the merchants of London put the 
whole thing on a proper business footing, for Aubrey mentions that 
at Croydon tn Surrey in the Rebellion, one Bleese was hir’d, for half a Crown 
per Day, to break the painted Glass-Windows, which were formerly fine. 

When the glass was finished, the zealots turned their attention 
to the altars and the statues, the vestments, painted tombs and organs, 
until Aubrey could write of Corston : In the Church nothing to be found, 
the modem t^eale has been a reforming here, as hereabout. For at nearby 
Slaughterford, he had noted ; Here is a prettie small Church, the most 
miserably handled that ever I saw, the very barres are taken out of the windowes 
by the fanatiqm raff of the late times ; here have been trvogood South windowes, 
and the doores art gone and the paving, and it serves for any use, vi^. Weavers. 
The Font 1ms gone to make a trougfi. 
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iifB xiFft Avn 

' Having gutted Ae chotcbes, the P»iHtaient«ii»n!i dien tamed thdr 
attention to tiie boiltfings tiwnuelves. Quudws wtn p i dM Jo mm i9 
that ^ Emmie mi^t mt sMter tiemsekes 0 g/tktt tie Garmmi f 
casues, like Dnnnington, wnich had been Sir Gei^fm C^meetr^t, a mMe 
mate ai$dstrei^mstle,»Eeh was held bf ^Jlj^wettmmmkUd ; Hmukh 
Bells were eeewerted heto Ordmame ; and many houses weze botnt. The 
destruction in fiict vws so vn^sjnead, that it kd Aubrey, though he 
was onk ei^ieen, to make his first practical antiipiatian motm: 
I gptt Mr. ’neshetkf Mr. Debmfs mtm, a Priest, te drtewe Hie Reams ef 
Osmy, 2 or } wsffes b^ere ‘twos paUed dawn, he says. New the my feemda- 
tien is £gffd ep. And thirty years later, one of these drawInM, the 
only record of the Abbey, was to be reproduced in Dugdale’s ^Mon* 
asticon,” with the following inscription: “ The Noble Ruines of this 
Fabtick were drawn from a love to Antiquity, while yet a Youth at 
Oxford, and (which was not a little lucky) but a short time before they 
were entirely destroyed in the Qvil War, secured now and as it were 
revived, ate dedicated to Posterity, by John Aubrey of Easton Piets 
in the Country of Wilts, Esq.” 

In February, 1643, Aubrey says, wiHi meub adoe I mtt my father te 
lett me to Gloved Oxen t^m, tbien a Garriseapro Reg, and a very diftrent 

P lace ficom the University which he had len a few short monms before. 

or the Court had come to Oxford in the precedinu November, taking 
the coUe^ for its lodginn and driving the omer dons, like Dr. 
Kettell of Aubrey’s own college, into a premature grave. 

Like AubtOT, most of the scholars had left Oxford on the outbreak 
of the war. Tne few who had remained were, according to one don, 
“ debauched by bearing Armes, and doing the Duties nelonging to 
Soldiers, as Watching, Warding, and sittmg in Tipling-Houses for 
whole Nights together.” So the atmosphere of the dty cannot have 
been conducive to work, especially for someone so easily distracted 
as Aubrey. First, there was the King to be seen: When I was a Fresh- 
man at Oxford, Aubrey says, I was wont to gt to Christ Cbureb to see 
King Charles I. at Supper: Where I once beard him s^, that as be was 
Hawking in Scotland, he rode into a Quarry, and found the Owef of Partri^ 
falling upm the Hawk: and I do remember this expression further, vhf. 
and 1 wtil swear upon tlx Book ’tis trm. When I came to my Chamber, 
I told this Story to my Tutor : said be. That Cev^ was London. And then 
there was the Court itself, which in those days was patticulatiy fiucinat- 
ing for a yoimg scholar. For at Court, as Prof^or Trevelyan has 
pomted out, ” me gentleman of England learnt not only the intrigum 
of love and politics, but music and poetry, and a taste for sdiolarship 
and die arts, seeds which they took oack to their rural homes to plant 
there.” For ” the mediaeval distinction between the learned cledc 
and the barbarous fighting baron was coming to an aid, blending 
in the ideal of the all-accompUshed ’gentleman*.” In tills ideaL 
the Stuart sovereigns led the way, altiiough at their teal “ business 
as King ” they were to prove eitiier woefiuly incompetent or grossly 
corrupt. James I, indera, was so much of a sdiolar that he was 
moved to say on his first visit to the Bodleian library at Oxford: 
“ If I were not a King, I would be a University man; and if it were so 
that I must be a prisoner, if I migjit have my wish, I would desire 
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«(»luiive no otiier piisoa dan Libcarf, toad to be dained tqgedm 
to nwny good Audion and dead Masten.” Chadea, bu son, 
Jimfiaiy, was also Hat finest connoisseot of painting in his 
tealm Md tiie fitst Englishman to value paintings as art, of 

as lUcenesses or curios. King ChatlM II was of a more practical 
ben^ out tixaigh he ddibled in chraustry, be achieved liti^ or worth: 
HfbmaMotbmuakaUgpmu, Aubrey admitted, fmtwaniedearfy ubiaiHon. 
Of James n, tiwt lamenable monarch, however, Aubrev couU finH 
noming better to sav than tiiat Jk was asqmwHd fal^ win tbe State ef 
Mtr Fewer, ana kaew as nmb, if net mm t&m tbe meanest Sailer ; 

and his consort was distinguished hy a single feat: Cebmel PeJ^iam^s 
great tankard, Ae Dsstcbes i: dranhe it {almesf) eff at a dras^t. 

Even during these troublous times, the C^urt was still the cultural 
centre of the nation, and the circle of poets and playwrights that 
usually dustered roi:^ the King, was augmented by tiie very fiwt 
of tiie war. Many men were in the same case as John Qeveland, the 
Cambridge poet, who, beb^ teemed eat ef Ms FelhwsMp for a mahgeaat, 
came to Oeferd, wbm tbe Kia^s Am^ was, and was masb cmssed by dMm. 
And it was while tiie King was in residence at Christ Churw tiiat 
William Cartwright, the dramatist, was buried in tiie cathedral there 
at tlK early age of thirty-two. Pitty 'tis se famms a bard dboedd lye 
witbma aa lastriptied, Aubtejr thoiwnt, for his contemporaries hud 
expected great thin« from him : *its not to be fermtt that Kina Cbarles 
ist. dropt a tears at nee newes ef Ms dearie. In view of this sensibuity, it is 
astounding to find that the manners of the Court were so fouL For 
in the next reign, Anthony Wood was to write: “ To give a further 
character of the court, though they were neat and My in their apparel^ 
yet they were very nasty and beastly, leaving at tiieir departure their 
excrements in every comer, in chimneys, studies, cole-houses, cellars. 
Rude, rough, whoremongers; vaine, empty, careless.” With this 
attack Aubrey was in full agreement for he himself pointed out that 
it was the lasdvious King Qiarles II, and not the elegant Charles I, 
who was ribe Patteme ef Ceartesie, and first breagbt gmd Manners inte 
FasMon in Esafand, and in 1670 he said, TiU this time tbe Cesart itself was 
empelisbed and mmemnered. King lames*s Coart was so far from being eieill 
to weemea, that tbe Ladies, nm Ae Qneen berself, coedd bardly pens ly tbe 
King’s apartment witboat reeemng some Affront. 

Amidst all these exdtements, calamity overtook John Aubrey. 
In AprtU I fell sick of tbe Small pox at Trimty College, he said, but as 
Usual fiite softened tne blow for him. William Ba^ord, ny geed friend 
and eld ae^naintanee and fellow ceUeaaie, was so kind as to come to me teery 
day and spend seeerall oonres, or T tMnk melaneboly would bane spnled a 
uanyAmepusn. This illness unu to mean the end of Aubrey's Univer¬ 
sity career, all the same, for he goes on to say, when 1 reeenered, efter 
Trimtyweeke,nyfiMerseHtformetHtotbeCmmtiyagdn: wbm 1 eeneersed 
wirib none bat servants and rustics and soldiers qeeartred, to my gyeat grkfe, 
for in ribose dayet fariters wm not aerated with tbeir ebUdben. It was a 
most tad Me to me, rieen in tbe prime of myyoeerie, not to bane rim ben^tt 
of an ismmse Conversation and searte aty good bookes—almost a eonaunpHon. 
For a ttlitaty was not yet considereo to be an essential part of a 
gentieman’s Mine: in fitet. Lord Herbert of Cherbury was considered 
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almost eomttic because 6 e bad two Ubrtwks, one at Laadon, tbo other 
at Mowfpmety. 

The war itself seems to have made little stir in Wiltshire, and it 
must have been a great relief when Midorjjoba Mergm feU siek of a 
maUgmt fem as be was nearebi^ widt m XWV Aragi into the West, 
and was im^bt to m fathers at Broad Chalks, where he was hdffd seereth 
he a g/irret. But though the war provided few diversions, it maife 
the country round about even mote unbearable. Sareh tins tract of 
land enclines people to v^eale, exclaimed Aubrey despaitmel^ Heretofore 
bat reUgosu booses, now nothing hot Ofudesrs ana ranati^. A 
somtwoed country, he decided, inclines people to contemplatim, so that 
the Bible and ease (for it is all upon dtyry gpasing, or clotbin^^ setts their 
witts a runniHg ana reforming. And certainly the description which 
Aubrey left of his neighbours is most tmptepossessing. In North- 
Wiltshire, he said, (a dirty, clotyy County tbty sp^ (I mean the Indianies, 
or Aboriams only) drowning ; thty are Pblegmatiq ; Skins pah and livid ; 
slow, ana dull, hussy of Spirit: here about is but litth Tillam, or hard labour, 
tbty only milk the Cowes astd make Cheese, Tbty feed chiefly on Milks 
meates, winch coohs their Braines too much, and hurts their Inventions. These 
Circsmstances make them Melancholy, contemplative, and malicious: by 
consupeence whereof more Lawsuites come out of North Wilts, at lessst double 
to the Southern Peats. And h the same reason thty are fftterally more apt 
to be Fanatipns: (In Malmesbsay Hundred, &c. — wett, cum parts: 
Here have ever been reputed Witches). Their persons are ffnerdtly plump 
and foggy: gUHpot Hies, and some black: but thty are ^neraUy handsome 
enou^. On the Downes (sc. the South part) where ‘tis aU upon Tilloff, or 
Shepherds: and labour bard, their flesh is hard, their bodies strong: being 
wean after their bard labour, tbty have not leistsre to reads, and contemplate 
of Reliaon, but g>e to Bed to their rest, to rise betimes the next morning to 
their laoour. I remember (upon the foresayd reason) that Capt. John Gramt 
did Sty, it was observed that there were no Anchor Smyths Fanaticks: for 
it is a mighty laborious trade: and tbty meat drinkt strong drinke to keep up 
their Spirits: so tbty never troubled their Heads with curious Notions of 
BeUgfon. 

To add to the miseries of his exile in the country, Aubrey got 
on extremely badly with his father, who had no sympathy at all with 
his son’s newfangled learning. My studies (ffometn) were on horse back, 
Aubrey confessed, and in the bouse of office: (tty father discoura^d me). 
For the relations between parents and oiildren were very rigid in those 
days and the following passage, which Aubrey wrote in 1670, is plainly 
autobiographical. From the time of Erasmus till about zo years past, 
the learning was downriffit Pedantty, he said. The conversation and babitts 
of those times were as stiff and starebt as their bands and square beards: 
and Gravity was then taken for Wisdoms. The very Doctors of those dtys 
were but old boies, when qtdbles past for wit, even in the psdpitts. The Gentry 
curd the Citnyus bad little learning of any kind, and their way of breeding up 
their children was suitable to the rest: for wberas ones child should be ones 
nearest Friend, and the time of growing-up sbotdd be most indsdad, thty 
were as severe to their children as their schoolmaster ; and their Scbtmmasters, 
as masters of the House of correction. The child perfectly hotbed the sigflt 
of his parents, as the slave bis Torturor. Gentlemen of 50 or years old, 
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fitt far mn moment in Hu commoH aualtb, wen to ttMd like ffeat mutes 
audfools hut headed before Heir Parents ; and tbe Dm^ters {gremm woemed) 
wen to stand at tbe CtOtboards side during Hu whole Hme of Hu proud mothers 
visitt, unless (as tbe fadrion was) *twas eksired'tbat leave (forsooth) * b^l d 
be ffven to them to kneele upon cushions hrou^ them by th mrvingman, after 
Huy bad done sedfcieut Penance standing. The beys (gwne young jfellows) 
bad tbeir foHuads turned tp, and stiffened with spittle: thy wen to stand 
mannerly forsooth, thus, Hu fan top ordtnd as befon, one hand at Hu band- 
strmg, Hu other on tbe breech or coeipiece. The Gentlewoemen then bad pro- 
digous fannes, as is to be men in old pictuns, like Heat instrument wUcb is 
used to drive Feathers: it bad a banme at least half a yard long ; with Huse 
tbe doubters wen corrected oftentimes. (Sir Edw: Coke, hardChief Justice, 
rode tm circuit with such a fan: Mr. Dugdak sawe it, who told me of it. 
Tbe EfOrl of Manchester sued also a Fan.) But fathers and mothers sUsVt 
their doubters in tbe Hme of that Become discipline when they wen pefut 
woemen. 

No wonder, therefore, that Aubrey was depressed, and it was with 
obvious regret that he looked back upon the golden past, when 
the Holy-mawle bung behind the Church dart, which when tbe father was 
seavenHe tbe sonne miAt fetch to knock bis father in tbe bead, as effoete, 
iir of no mon use. This sad life I did lead in tbe country till 1646, he said, 
at winch Hme I gott (with much adoe) leave of nsy father to let me m to tbe 
Middle Temple, April the Gtb, 1646. my fathers sickssesse, anabusinesse, 

never permitted me to make any settlement to my studie. Not that Aubrey 
had ever had any idea of making the Law his profession : the progres¬ 
sion from University to the Temple was part of the normal education 
of a gentleman in those days, for only after a threefold training in the 
Classics, the Humanities and the Law was a man considered competent 
to manage his estates. 

24 feme following, Aubrey records, Oxon was surrendred, and then came 
to London many of tbe King’s party, with whom I grew acquainted (mam of 
them I knew before). I loved not debauches, he was careful to expl^, 
but their martiall conversation was not so fitt for the Muses. 

As the Qvil War dragged slowl]^ on towards its close, the hwpiest 
period of Aubrey’s life was dawning, for he announces: Novemb. 
6,1 ntumed to Trinity College in Oxon agiin to my gyeat m ,* was much 
made of ly tbe Fellowes ; bad their learned conversation, lookt on hookes, 
muHque. Here and at Middle Temple (off and on)' I (for tbe most part) 
erutyd the greatest felicity of ny life (ingmiose youths, like Rosebudds, imbibe 
tm morning dew) till Dec. 1648 (Christmas Eve’s eve) I was sent for from 
Oxon home again to ny sick father, who never recovered. Where I was enga^ 
to loo^ after bis country businesse and solicite a lawe-ssdte, and also 
ind^ntally to continue his delvings into the past, for within a month 
of his return, he had stumbled upon the greatest discovery of his life 
time. 

Salisbury-plaitus, and Stonebeng I bad known from eiAt years old, he 
says, btst I never saw tbe Country ePout Marleborou^, Hll Christmas 1648 ; 
being then invited to tbe Lard Francis Symour’s, by tbe Honostrable Mr. 
Cba'les Symottr (Hun of Allington near Cbippetdiam, suice Lard Seymour^ 
with whom I bad tbe honour to be inHmately aetpudrsted, and whose Frundsmp 
I oo^t to mention with a profmtd respect to bts memorie. 
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Th$ mrrm 40)rr dy, Mr. Cittriu Stfm om mi Sir WiiSam 
Buttm if TpknAttm (« mst pmkefy mmdt mi a Rimmtj^lm^ Banimt, 
mtt win ^ks ^ Baiidi Mt m Gr^fwtiibm. TStst Dtirm Msi 
«r if ibn wm Soa^n timi amt Simm, ptiy tMekt; mi i» * imh mma 
tbff km$ Uh a fktk tf Smp: frtm atmn it taka its mm. Oat ta^ 
fmn it to bare bun bbt Seem aben At Gismts fuqfit wiA stmts affmst tbe 
Gois. ‘Twos ben Aat oar Gam bpgfm : aai tbe Chase hi as {ft hei^) 
tbroi^ tbe ViUagf of Atiban, iato tbe doses Aon; wbart I was woaatr- 
fidh sarprisei at Ae si^t of those Past shms, ofwbub I bad atper beard 
befon ; as dso at Ae rn^tf Baake aai mjft (atA) aboat it. I Asarpti 
ia tbe laelosares som seg/aeats of rads ehms, ataie wiA these stoats, wbtatt 
I coaelaied, tbrf ktd beta ia old timi eomphte. 1 left ay Coatpaey a wUh, 
eatertaiaing anself with a aeon Ali^yall iadaffitioa: aai tma (steered 
iy At ety of tbe Hoaads) oeertooke tbe eoatpam, aai watt wiA Aeat to l^amt, 
when was a good Haatiagtbaaer provided. Oar Repast was AeerfeU ; wbhb, 
btiag eaded, we naioaated, aad beate over tbe Dowaes wiA oar GryAoaads. 
la ms Aftermois Oversioa I bappemd to ae Weasditeb md m old Caatp, 
aad two or Arte sepahbns. Tbe eveaiag pat a period to oar sport, he con¬ 
cluded, aad we ntaraed to tbe Castk at Marlamoa^, when we wen aobfy 
eatertaimd. 

Aubtey was rightly ptoud of his discovery, for Avebury had been 
con^letely ignored ^ore. It is very stnam, he tho^ht, that so 
eaeiaeat m Aati^tU sboald Ija so hag aang/trwd hy oar dorogra^t^s. 
And if Aubtey nad not come upon it thus, by chan<%, it is possible 
that it would have gone unregarded for ever, for the villagers were 
even then engaged in breaking up the stones to build new houses. 

One month later, with me execution of King diaries and the 
setting up of the Commonwealth, the break with the past was com¬ 
pleted. And by a strange chance, in that very year, the modem world 
was bom. For the idea of progress, a conception which difierentiates 
modem, civilisation from everything that has preceded it, appeared 
quite suddenly, and mankind, abandoning its idea of a static world, 
was to become increasingly fiuniliar wim the idea of development 
and gradual change. Tm aboat Ae yean 1649, Aubrw sa3rs, wbta 
ExperiateaUd PUhsopby was first ealthated iy a Clttb at Oeford, 'twos 
held a strma pnstaaptioa for a Man to atteaipt m laaovatioa ia Learaiags ; 
aad aot to be gpod Maamrs, to be mon hawing Am Us Nei^Aoars md 
Forefathers; even to attempt m improvement ia HttsbrnAy (tbot^ it 
saeteeded wiA profit) was holed apoa with m ill Eie. Their NeigAoart Ad 
worm to follow it, Aoagb aot to dot it, was to their own Detriment. ’Twos 
held a Sin to make a Seratiaie iato the Wales of Natan ; Whereas it is 
certaialy a finfeaai part of Rtligoa to ^orify God ia Us Workes: aad to 
take no aottee at all of what is hffy offerm byon oar Eyes isgnsa StapiAy. 

The overwhelrning importance of tms change of attitude cannot 
be exaggerated, for mis .meing of the mind was to cause a violent 
bound forward in eveiy branch of thought. In Aose times, to have had 
maweaAfeandetmdriag witt, was aeeommAffeetation, Aubrey concludes, 
which eeasan tUfaaema Dr. William Harvy cmdd not empe for Us mtaeinMe 
Disceveiy of Ae Ciradatha of the Blood. 

But it was not only the mind of England which had changed: 
the veiy fiux of the country altered as & mighty forests that had 
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fiDPreanl dme inaaaeinotial \nte consumed by tbe 

kncnroil^, until Shakerooue’s Arden and tie Fmstt and ParAi 9J 
O sHwi d MS conyert^ into tbe axable d>at ure know to-day. In 
Eifg^ 0 »ai mm tinet 0 re^t »f Out Warm, tbm mm so masy 
Foruts, Ciasu, and Farhts, as nan mt to bo mateFd in astf Ksi^mo. 
THest mm Vwarios for Boastos {the dosigs of Osir Lords being to preserve 
Gam) ndtm bbej/ mm ssfe mt mUj ly tbe Pale, or Watt; but sender tbe 
Froteetton of nsasy sessm Lams : as if t^ bad been natssra^’d, es$frunelds% 
and CStiayns of oesr ComnsomaaltL It was not always in t^ tone that 
Aobiey spoke of animals, however. At Fansty {near Daintre) in 
Nortbaneptonsbire, he said on another occasion, a Raven did bsdld ber 
Nest on tbe Loads betmeen tbe Tomer and tbe Steeple. Tbe oldest Peoples 
Grmnttatbm bm, did never remember, best that ibiss Raven yearly nsade ber 
Nest bm ; and in rise laH Civil mam, tbe Soldiers kitted ber. I am sorry 
for tbe Trageed end of this eld Cbnrcb-Nrd, that lived in so masy cbangs of 
Government and Relmon. 

It is always harotbr us to visualise the material life of our ancestors ; 
to remember that Queen Elizabeth, in her jewelled dresses, had to walk 
through her palaces on straw-coveted floors. But it is on their tables 
that tbe widest difierence is noticeable, and as Aubrey describes the 
new foods that had come into England, it is almost impossible to 
imagioe what the people lived on before. For it was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, mote famous for his introduction of tobacco, who brought 
from the New World the potato, which was immediately impugned 
for erode tendencies by the Elizabethans. Cberries, accotoing to 
Aubrey, wm first bross^t into Kent tempore H. viii, mbo being in Flanders, 
ssnd ttmng tbe Cberries, ordered bis Gardener, brou^t them bence and propa- 
gsted them in Endand; and it was not undl Queen Elizabeth’s tune 
that diat most English of plants, Hoppes, became common in Kent. 
Aubrey states that sAosst the 1 j/A of Henry VIII* divers things wm newly 
bros^bt into England, whereupon tlu Rythme was made 

Greeks, Hmsie, Tssrhn-eocks, and Beer, 

Came into England all in a years. 

Etwland itself remained amazingly regional, mainly because of 
the difficulties of transport. Tbe Mar^sse Hamilton {that was beheaded), 
Aubrey reports, was a great Lover of Carpes, and was at ared expense 
(but ssnstseeessfnU) to Carry Carpes into Scotland fnm Entlana in bamtts: 
but tbdr Noses ^ still gengyne, being bobb'd agsinst tbe bamll, and undl 
someone thought of carrying the spawn, rather than the fish them¬ 
selves, people in the outlying parts of the country had to content 
thetn^lves with whatever nature provided, for there were no fish¬ 
mongers inlanti and SO, by reason of rik fasting dtyes, allgntlemen*s bowses 
bad anciently Fishponds, md fish in tbe motes about tbe bowse. 

Within living memory, even, vast changes had taken pbtee in the 
nadon’s diet. Camts, says Aubrey, wm first sown at Beckingm in 
Somersetsbirt. Some very old Man tbm {in 1668) did remember their first 
bringfieg riu 0 r, and not only did Mr. Alexssrider James, Alderman of 
Brism, tell him that when be was a B^, all tbe Tunrips, that tby bad tbm, 
did come from Woks, but tbe Mother of Mr. John Ashe remembred when all 
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OAhms wm jnm HaUani. Shi mu eighty jtam oU, Md 

upwards ima da ddad. 

Agdcultuie, too, was improving, and Aubrey notes: Umtiag 
ofgrumd bt^ rdsoat 1)90 or some time after du use of Tobaeto, hy Sir 
Walter Kalei^, and it was Sir Richard Weston who brou^t tbe first 
CUaergrasSt moat 164), osst of Brabaat or Ftaaiks ; at wbieb time be also 
bros^t over tbe Contrivasue of Locks, Tsarnpikes, and tambling Bnes for 
Rivers, while Sir Isaac Wake was tbe first that planted Pines ana Firms 
in Eng/and. 

Even tabby cats were once newfangled novelties. W. Land, 
A. B. Cant, was a great lover of Catts, Aubrey r«>orts. He was presented 
with some Cypnu-catts, i.e. osw Tabbjf-catts, wbieb were sold, at first for 
5 posmds a piece : this was about 1637, or 1658. The fashion thus started 
resulted in a change which Aubrey strongly resented. I doe well 
remember, he says crossly, that tbe common Engisb Catt, was white with 
some blewisb piednesse : sc. a gtllipot blew. Tbe race or breed of them are 
now almost lost. But another diange in the animal population of England 
at this time would probably not have aroused his anger had he noticed 
it and recognised its implications, for during Aubrey’s lifetime the 
modem brown rat wiped out and replaced me media;val black rat, 
and it was this mediaeval tat which had been the carrier of the plague- 
flea. 

Strange flowers, too, were reaching English shores. Jessamines 
came into England with Man, tbe Qtuen-Motber, he says, and Laurell 
was first brou^t over by Aktaea, Countuse of Arumkll, grandmother to this 
Duke of Norfolke. rar tbe Pleasure and Use of Gardens were unkstown to 
our great Grandfathers: they were contented with Pot-berbs: and Ad mind 
chiefiy their Stables. But in tbe time of King Charles IP Gardening was much 
improved, and became common ; so common in &ct that Aubrey could 
write in 1691, especially since about 1683, there have been exotick Plants 
brought into tJtgland, no lesse than seven thousand. 

But to return to Aubrey’s life: for the first three years of the 
Gjmmonwealth he tried to alleviate the misery of his sad life in tbe 
country, by toying with the idea of travel abroad. William Harv^, 
ny she cosen Montagu’s pbysitian and friend, proved very communicative and 
wilting to instruct ary that were modest and rtspectftdl to him and in order 
to my Joumy,gwe me, /.«. Actated to me, what to see, what compam to keepe, 
what Bookes to read, how to manag my StuAes: in short, he bid me goe to 
tbe FountAn bead, and read Aristotle, Cicero, Avicenna, and did cm tbe 
Neoteriques sbitt-breecbes. These plans came to maturity in 1651, 
Aubrey continued, when I moA my will and settled try Estate on Trustees, 
intenAng to have seen tbe Antigdtus of Rome and ItAy, and then to have 
returned and maried, but my mother, to rry inexpressibh griefe and rmne, 
bindred this Asig/u, which was tbe procatratigu cause of try mine. 

His mother’s importunities were no doubt caused by the illness 
of his fiidier, who ewd at last in 1652, uniegretted by Im son, who 
ungratefully mentioned only that he was len Abts 1800 pounA, and 
ignored the estates in Wiltshire, Surrey, Monmouth, Brecknock, 
Henford and Kent which also came to Mm, albeit th^ were well 
entangled with law suits. 

Now that he was fcee from his fiither’s disapproving ga« and 
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inasts!»r of his osm putse* Aubtey embarked vhoidieattedly on a 
career of diUetaomm. His estates were left to look after themselves 
while Iw led the life of a wealthy young squire in London, wU<^ even 
under tbi. ’B^isb AtHla, 0 /«tvr, was more congenial than the lonely 
farms of Wiltshire. For die condition of England during Olmrs 
Triumpbant Usurpation is best summed up by an inn-sign near Oxford 
which, at Ae beginning of the Commonwealth, had Men altered to 
read “This was the King’s Head.” And as Aubrey sought out 
tb« mmy men in tbe rtigu of toe Saintes',)a& discovered that the mam result 
of the Commonwealth was an increase in concealment and hypocrisy, 
rather t^ a change of heart. The Presbyterians, as Anthony Wood 
was quick to notice, “ would not goc to ale-houses or taverns, but 
send for their liquors to their respective chambers and tiple it there. 
Some would goe in publick; but then, if overtaken, they were so 
cunning as to dissemble it in their way home by a lame leg or that 
some suddaine paine there had taken them.’’ A more uneimMted 
result of Puritanism, however, was that “ Dr. John Owen, the Deane 
of Christ Church, when Vice-Chancellor, had as much powder in his 
haire that would discharg eight cannons,’’ as well as “ cambric band 
with larg costly band-strings, velvet jacket, his breeches set round 
at knee with ribbons, pointed, Spanish leather boots with Cambrig 
tops, etc. And all this was in opposition to a prelaticall cut.” 

The death of his father had started Aubrey on a depressing train 
of thought, and after considering long and seriously what he was 
best fitted to do in life, he had to answer: Tmly nothing: only Umbrages. 
If ever I had been gpod for anything, ’twould have been a Painter, I could 
fan^ a thing so strongly and bad so clears an idaea of it, but to become a 
good painter would have been a laborious business, and so Aubrey 
decided that his teal purpose in life was to be wbeatstone and to strike 
ideas from other people and sharpen their wits for work. He was not 
long, however, m finding his proper bent, for he mentions that 
he began to enter into pocket memorandum bookes, philosophical and anti¬ 
quarian remarques. Anno Domini at Uantrithid. 

In 1655, Aubrey says, there was published iy Mr. Web a Books intituled 
Stonehengy-restored (put writt hy Mr. Inigo Jones) which I read with great 
delict. There is a great deale of Learning in it: but having compared his 
Scheme with the Monument it self, I found be had not dealt fairly: but bad 
made a Lesbian*s rule, which is conformed to tbe stone ; that is, be framed 
the monument to bis own Hypothesis, which is much differing from the Thing 
it self. This gave me an edge to make more researches ; and a farther oppor- 
twuty was, that my honoured and faitbfull Friend Cohnell James Lang of 
Draycot, since Baronet, was wont to spend a weeks or two evety Autumne 
at Asdnny in Hawking, where several times I have had tbe happiness to accom- 
pasy him, I should now be both Orator and Soldier to gw# this honoured 
friend of mine, a Gentleman absolute in all numbers, his dsu Character, said 
Aubrey, and therefore limited himself to giving a mete list of Sir 
James’s capabilities. In tbe Cwill Warns, Colonel of Horse in Sir Francis 
Dodington's Briguk. Mended a most elegmt Beeuttie and Witt. Good 
sword-man ; horseman; admirable extempon Orator ^ Harangue ; 
Great Memorie ; great Historian and Bjomanceer ; gyeat ralksmer mw for 
Horsemanslnp / for Insects ; exceeding curious and marching long sinm, in 
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friend's dmms, JssAit^ mentions that O&w Pnftefrt tmk^ Mt 
Hm mhmkiai bt JSsttat^ w 4 A him, fitt m hm with Hi mmptm, mid 
tmm mid U Mm M mtan Ms smsrdi msd n nmts Mm a Ham/Miig, mMm smub 
As strkt Cmndisrs Imk ms Mm viUf mnvUl p*. 

OssrSpsrtvttsnnffod, msdmssIlMmmitseksmsmrp, Aubtey ocmdnues, 
ss. Os Pswpssts mfU msd past. At Dtwms stocMt viA mmstrmtt Fkeks 
»f Sbt^, At Tsstft rut smd fn^rmU wiA Tfym msd Bssrsut. Nor art At 
Ntst^Mmms Sbpmtrdtstts wittosst Atm ffmttt. JMt At fisAt ^ At Fakoss 
wms Ma a pmwAesis to At ColomO's foetHous dutmirst, wmo vox tarn Marti 
amsm Mintsrio ; and At Msuts did attompatp Mm wiA Ms Hamkts and 
SpttstsUls, Unfortunately Aubtey was so entertained by his friend’s 
conversation that he never conunitted his arguments to paper, and so 
Iniro Jones went unrefiited. 

Ui^unted by his fiuluie even to complete a pamphlet, Aubtey 
at once embarked on a much mote elaborate task. 1 am the first that 
eotr moM aa Esssy of tMs Kind for WiltsMn {and for m^t I kssom in At 
Natiod) brnnag be^ it in Asm 1656, he said, and me work he was plan¬ 
ning was indeed new. He had undertaken to write The NatsavU 
Historie of WiltsMrt, and although it was never published, he did in 
£tct bring it nearer to completion than any of his other books. 

The mete chapter heading show the vast scom of the work, 
for they tange from Air, Springs Medieinali, Rivers, Earths, Mineralls, 
Stones, Plantes, Beastes, Fishes, Birds, Inseets a^ Reptiles, Men and Women, 
to Tbu^ Praetematnral, e.g. Witeberaft, Pbantomes, A’e., and the Number 
of Attomies every 30 yeares since H. viii. And there are numerous 
diversions into subjects like The Histoiy ^ CbatMng and CUatbiers of 
Wilts, Faires and Markets: Their Rise om Deety, and Of the Grandme of 
the Herberts, Earles of Pembroke. 

In this book, Aubtey put forward many new theories, some 
absu^ some endorsed by time. let fm a stone into the water, 

he said, immediately it makes a little Circle, then another Mgffr without that, 
and so forA, till it tosuhes at the Bassk, and then it reemks in a little Circle, 
which ffnerates other biggsr Circles ; so sosmds move ly Sphaeres, in the same 
manner, wMch thos^ obvious enou^, I dee not remember to have seen in aty 
Boohs ; and this observation he counterbalanced by suggesting that 
it tains more often when the moon is full because her Vicimty to the 
Ear A gradual^ depresseth our amosphere. This last idea is typical of die 
seventeenth century for, intoxicated by the possibilmes of the 
scientific method, men were apt to put fiir mote fidth in it than it 
warranted. Aubtey measured the height of Salisbury spire by baro¬ 
metric pressure, fisr instance, and got the result to the nearest inch, 
and he says to find the Proportion jn the Downes of this Country to the 
Vales, I dfd divide Speeds Mappe of Wiltshire with a poire of Chfors, accord- 
imtothe respective Hundreds ofDowtus and Vale: And I wei^ud them in a 
Qsriosu Baflance of a Goldsmith. 

On the whole, however, his observations were accurate and his 
deductions good. He notic^ that the ground rose with age and also 
that die Roman remains at Silchester, enough they were cteep un^- 
gtound, were visible from a height, in the grass. Aubrey was the 
mst archeologist that England had produced, and he devotM hims^ 




tO tS&iige p0a6t^uiom ol ^ study: geology, l^saldzy, paheognphy, 
naanSsms^ and danmundye atchitectiue: bat being ^ fitst in dw 
i$eki, be ams dfeced little help by his ptedecessois. I bmn ofum times 
fwssMappe efBa^emi eohured aecmnding t» tie colm-s of m Eetrtit: 
moHms of Hu Fossus mid Minerals, he said, and he legtetted that 
no ot» had ever found time to wtite a Histone of Weather. His 
study of these axcheological remains, too, caused his fertile brain to 
throw out various ideas which were ht in advance of his time. TAat 
the World is mnA older, Hun is tommmly suppoud, he said, astp man mat 
be induced to beliem from Hu finding Fossils so m^ Foot deep in the Earib, 
and he foreshadowed the theory of evolution when m saw (to sue 
the Heralds terme) that Fishes are of the elder House. 

The work also contained a less learned side, which was so 
entertaining diat John Ray felt obliged to issue a warning. “ I 
think (if you can give me leave to be free with you),” he wrote to 
Aubrey, “ that you ate a little inclinable to credit strange relations. 
I have found men that are not skilfull in the history of nature very 
credulous, and apt to in^ose upon themselves and others, and there¬ 
fore dare not give a firm assent to anything they report upon their own 
authority, but ate ever suspicious that may may either be deceived 
themselves, or delight to teratologize (pardon ye word) and to make 
shew of knowing strwge thin«.” 

Luckily Aubrey ignored mis well meant advice and left in the 
“ strange relations,” which nowadays provide the main interest of the 
work. Such complete irrelevandes as the best wty of dressing a Catpe 
hnd their way into the Naturall Historie, besides a most usefm hint for 
the cellar: Dead Met/s hones bunft to ashes and putt into drinke doe 
intoxicate exceeding. Then, too, he was ready with a most efficacious 
cure for anyone who happened to bang his head : A Fellow in North- 
Wales, shrow£ng of a Tree fell downe on his head, and his Braine being tunud, 
/ay for dead: A Mason being therehy, advised that be should have a gud 
strong coffin made, and bis feete to come to the end of it, and bis bead tut to 
touch the other md by two inches: He Iqyetb the Mat in the Coffin on a 
Table-board, and then with a huge Axe, gnu a sound Knock at the feet, to 
tume by that contraty motion bis braine riffit againe. After the bUw was 
gfven toe fellow gave a gpoane and spake : and be recovered. 

A whole treasure trove of words lies jumbled up together in this 
book. In North Wilts, Aubrey says, the Milke mcyds sing as shrill and 
cleare as any Swallow sitHng on a Berne, and the next minute he is telling 
us how some Cow-stealers will make a hole in a bott loafe newly drawtu 
out of the oven, and put it on an Oxes-hom for a convenient Hme, and then 
tbgt can turn their softened homes the contrary wey: So that the mvner cannot 
sweare to bis own beast. Not long before the KinFs restauration, a fellow 
was ban^d at Tyhsan for this Trick, and n^d, tbatbe bad never come thither, 
if be bad not beard ibis Trick spoken of in a Sermon. Tbouffit be, I will 

S thit Trick. After this salutary warning against the dangers of 
arch-going, Aubrey flies off at a tangent agam to report that Isaac 
Selfe, a wealthy CloatUer of Milsbam, died in the mnety second y^ of bis 
Aff, leaving behind Inm a numerosu offspring ; vk^. eiffity and three in number, 
aim this reminds him that Mr. Bonham's wife aaa two CbHdrtn at one 
birth, Hu first Hme ; and be beiiK troubled at it, travelled: and was absent 
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upiBjutm. AfttrbUr*hirmbe M bisw^$»iHiCbiU: MddkwatJ^mtd 
of smn CbUdrea at om BirHi. ^ motal of thtt story was, Aubrey 

omits to say, but be added that Dr. Wm. Harvn {AaAar of the Gram- 
tioa of tie ohmi) told me that one Mr. Balmer'sWife in Kent Si bean a 
Child eeery day for fm dates together, a tale which was capp^ by Mris. 
Mine the Viears-wife of Kinpon St. Mkhtal (a aery abk Midmi/e) who 

informed Aubrey that Mris. KoA. H - {who was brM^t to bed 

Dorehester) (Dorset) was Slhered first if a Sonne (now Iweing and the Heiry 
and afterwarS for ei^t daks tofftber, eneiy dtff another Child: Some whereof 
bad heads, and Armes, and no lower parts ; others bad lower, but no s^per- 
parts: but she never bad mry Quid afterwarS. Nor was this all, for the 
said Mris. Mine Sd tell a storie (Stout 1649) ^'hich was cotfidently averred ; 
that about Westerly, or Alderly, or that svy in Gloeestersbire, there were 
two Children bom in the grave. Refusing to be outdone in this vdn, 
William Harvey countered with the story of a certain Knight in Kent, 
who having gptt bis Wives Mi^ with Child, sent her to Loimon to lie-in 
under pretence of seeing her friends: She was brought to bed there Smut 
Michaelmas; and after some convemeat time she returned to her haefy: 
She found herselfe not well, and in December following, she fell in labour a^n, 
and was delivered of Mother Child. It is unllkdy that this untoward 
incident caused her neighbours much surprise, for when Mary Water¬ 
man, half an hour after bdiring a normal child, was delivered of a 
Monstrous-birth, baveing two Heades the one opposite to the other, the seven¬ 
teenth centuw coped with the matter with exemplary efficiency. 
About four 0 Clock in the after-Noon the same dty, Aubrey records, it was 
christened, by the name of Martha asS Maty, having two pretty faces, and 
lived till fty^ next. And then he s^s, I will whilst ’tis in my mind insert 
this Remarque, viz—about i6zo one Ricketts of Newbeiye. a Practictioner 
in Pbysick, was excellent at the Csaing Children with swoln beads, and small 
leggys: atS the Disease being new, and without a name. He being so famous 
for the cure of it, tbp cSled the Disease the Ricketts: as the Kings Euill 
from the King’s cureing of it with bis Touch ; and now ’tis gpod sport to see 
how thty vex their Lexicons, and fetch itfrom the Greek Votxyi, the back bone. 

It was no wonder, therefore, tmt when he presented a fair copy 
of this work to the Royal Society, it g/sve them two or three dayes Enter¬ 
tainment, which thy were phased to like. But though it circulated widely 
amongst his friends, and despite its hopeful cudication to the Right 
Honoiavbk Thomas ^rle of Pembroke, my singilargpod Lord, the Naturall 
Histork was never published ; indeed it was never finished, for although 
Aubrey did his part, his AA/ice to the Painter or Graver was not carried 
out, and the list of the illustrations he desired went unnoticed, as he 
half suspected it would. If these views were well donn, he had said, thy 
would make a glorious Volume by itselfe, and like enough it migpt take well 
in the World. It were an inconsiderame charge to these Persons of Qualitk : 
and it would remaine to Posterity, when their. Families are gonn, and their 
BedUhas ruin’d hy time, or Fire, as we have seen that stupendous Fabrick 
of Paiut Church, not a stone left on a stone, and lives now onely in Mr. Hollar’s 
^ebing/t in Sir William Dugdale’s Histoy of Pauls. I am not displeased 
with tms Tbou^t as a Desideratum, he concluded, but I doe never expect 
to see it donn: so few men have the hearts to dee publique geod: to ^ 3, 4, 
or 5 poeaeds for a Copper Plate. 
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It says a gieat deal for Aubiey’s power of concentration that he 
was aUe to proceed as &r wkh this work as he did, for in 1656 he also 
b^an iar ehdrffdk Md taedumt Lawemte abottf the Eiitaik in JittekMck- 
j/uft MmHotObsUre, wbkh lands, he said rather hopefully, now of 
behmz to me. For his g^t-grandfather, the little Doctor of ^een 
Kuzabeth’s Court, had entailed the Brecon estate on the Issne male of Ins 
eldest son, and in drfailer, to chip the i* son (for whom be bad well prooUkd, 
and bad married a good fortnne) and to.come to the third. Edward the eldest 
bad woven Sonnes: and Ins emst son Sir Will bad also seaven sonnes ; and 
so I am heyre, being the litb man in Kemainder, which putts me in mind of 
Dr, Domu: 

For what doeth it availe 

To be twentieth man in an Entaile? 

The tortuous descent of this land was further complicated by the 
fisct that William Aubrey’s executor ran away into Ireland emd cosened 
all the Lagatees. So Aubrey cannot really have been surprised when he 
lost the case. It cost me 1200 pounds, he noted sadly all the same, ad^g 
thisyeare, and the last, was a strange year to me, andftdl of Contradictions :— 
sciltcet idve and Law-states. 

For Aubrey’s affairs were rapidly becoming desperate. Then 
Debts and Law-suites, he says, opus et usus, borrowing y mony andperpetuall 
riding, which itself was not without complications, for he lists a whole 
chapter of accidents. On Monday after Easter weeke, he reports, my 
uncle’s nag ranne awty with me, and gave me a very danmvus fall. Jtut before 
it I had an Impulse of the Briar under which 1 rode, ^icb tickled him, at the 
Gap at the upper end of Bety Lane. Deo gratias ! Then (I tbinke) June 14, 
I had a fall at Epsam, and brake one of my ribbes and was afrqyd it might cause 
an Apostumation, and good antiejuary that he was, he rehgiously 
preserved among his papers William Harvey’s prescription for that 
treatment. March or Aprill, he wrote a few years later, like to break 
my neck in Ely Minster, and the next day, riding a gallop there, my horse 
tumbled over and over, and yet (/ tbanke God) no hurt. The next time, 
however, he was not to be so fortunate, for Monday after Christmas, 
was in danmr to be spoiled by my horse, and the same day received laesio in 
Testiado imicb was like to have been fatall: but was not; and ever after¬ 
wards he rode quietly. 

To my prayse, he said, 1 bad wonderfull credt in the comtrey for money. 
Sold Manor of Busbelton in Herefordshire to Dr. T. Willis. Sold Manor 
of Stratford in the same county to Herbert, Lord Bishop of Hereford. And 
so began the ^ssipation of his estates, so recently inherited, so soon 
to be squandered. 

In 16J9, Aubrey started a second work relating to Wiltshire, which 
was intended to form part of a County History of England. At a 
Meeting of Gentlemen at the Devries, for choosing of Kni^ts of the Shire 
in March 1659, I*® ** County (jvherein 

are many observable Auti^ties) was survy’d. in Imitation of Mr. Dtigdale’s 
IllustraHon of Warwickshire ; but it being too gyeat a Task for one Man, 
Mr. William Yorke (Councellor at Law, and a Lover of this Kind of Learning 
advis’d to have the Labour divided ; be lAmsM would undertake the Midme 
Division, I wt^ undertake the North ; 1. Gore, Esq. Jeffry Darnel, 
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tbe Demipm ef tbe Ner/b Dmsieii ef^ XTiU^re pis b^un ptb hi|^ 
ho]^ and was scmmi illustrated with anncMkl shi^s dabotatuy 
emhlaaoned and widi fiwsimUes of old deeds and seals. But once 
acain Aubrey malinaeted and the wodc 8tc»p^ just short of conv- 
plraoo. Tbes ffod Msigt vambed i» fumo Tmaei, and was never 
of since, be sata hopelessly eleven years later. However he would not 
admit final defeat. I have since that octasionalfy made tins following CoUec- 
Hm, winds perhaps mm sometime or other fall into some Anti^s^s Hands, 
to nsake a handsom work of it. 1 am heartily sorry, he continued, / did 
not set down the Anti^ties of these parts sooner, for mce the Time aforesaid 
(1659) maty Things are irrecoverably lest. 

M former Dates the Chnrehes and great Hawses hereabouts did so abound 
with Monuments and TUnff remareputble that it would have deterred an 
Anti^urie from undertaknng it, he said. B»/ as Tytbagsras did gasse at tbe 
vastnesse of Hercules Stature ^ the Laugh of Ins Foote, so amenat these 
Rtdnes art Remaines enou^t leftfor a Man to g»e a Gtusse what noble l^ldings 
were made ^ tbe Piety, Coarity attd Magunimiy of our Forefathers. 

And as in Prospects, wee are there pleased most Where something keepes 
tbe Eie from being lost And leaves us roome to gtesse ; So here tbe Eie and 
Mind is tm lesse affected with these stately Rsdnes, then thy would have been 
when stanMnganaentire. Thy breed in gnerous Minds a Kind of Pittie : 
and sett tbe Tbot^ts a-worke to make osa their Magnfice as thy were when 
in Perfection. But it was not only in buildings that Aubrey was 
interested although he was so learned in architectural history: the 
countryside through which he wandered in search of his material 
entranced him quite as much. This is a very noble seate, he says of Down 
Ampney House, and situated with mat convenience for pUasure tmd profitt. 
By Ms bouse names a fine brooks, vmeb waters these gsltant meadowes on the 
west sides, where depasture a gnat number of cattle :—}o miik-mqyds sing 
ing. And as he rode through Gatesdon, he could not help recalling 
that one Mo^ was a foote-man to KingHenry the eigtb who, falung from bis 
horse as he was bawkeing (J think on HanusUw-beatb) fell with bis bead in to 
ms^, with which, being fatt and heavie, be bad been suffocated to death bad 
be not been timely relieved In bis footman Mo^, for wmcb service, after tbe 
dissolution of tbe Abbies, ae gave him the manotar of Garesdon. After a 
regtetfiil sigh at the easy preferment of the past, Aubrey’s attention 
was distracted by a whip in a coat of arms, and the story he ferreted 
out was that M Issue tuM of this Family being all extinct, except a brother 
who was a Wlnte-fry^, tbe Pope ganted'a Dispensation f bis Vowes, and 
Mu be should gdtt ms Convent ana many to continue tbe name of tbe Family: 
which accordingy be did : and in such cases, tbe Brother that so departs, is to 
name the Gauntht as tbe Soldiers doe it, that is. all M fryers pstt them selves 
into two rankes, basnra even one a Paerdtentiall whip tn bis band, and M 
dispensedfryer manes moug, every one gyving him a tads. 

In the autumn of 1659, Aubrey was once again in London and was 
taking part in the debates at James Harringtoirs club, the Rota, where 
the pnndples of Republican government were debated and rotation 
by balloting was advocated as the cute of ail its ills. The Doctrine 
was very taking Aubrey admitted, and the more because, as to human fore- 
sigpt, am was no possimUty of tbe Kuiffs returns. It must be remember^ 
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tiitt ^ jplooM of AuImo^s yottdi and eadty manhood had cxundded 
aidth die fedod of die Commonwealth and it seems dour from the 
ychemepce ttf Ids defence of Milton's politics, that he had himself 
heomne «theomdcal RepaUkan. Wbamtr be wrote agmut Meaerdm, 
Attlus^ said, war oeit of m attimsity to the Km^s perm, or vmt of am 
faetm ar mHrest, bat wt of a ^tre Zi^ to the LiMrty rf Maakkd, wmtb be 
Hm^woiJdbeffeaier imder a fre state Hm under a MmurebiaU ffooramt. 
Her Mm so eemersaat in and tfie Bjuuan authors, and the greaiuess 
he saw awsue in the Roman eommonwealtb, and the vertue of their ffeat Com¬ 
manders iadudt Inm to. And thete could be no doubt that the pxestige 

England had incieased under the Protectorate. Then too Aubrey 
had mixed constantly with the leaders of the Republic: I Mud Odver 
CrmweU Proteetor teu the Lord Aruudell of Wardour at Dinner at Hampton- 
Court i6}7, that He bad been in all the Counties of En,gland, and tMt fbe 
Deoouddre Hudumdsy was the best. His membership of the Rota was, 
therefore, merely the logical outcome of his Repuolican l«»nningy^ but 
in Fehrsuny 1660, npon the smexpected tstme upon CaneraU Menkens eomeing- 
in, all these aerie mi^lls vasdsotd, and Aubrey was soon on the other 
side, involved in the thick of the negotiations for the restoration of 
the King. Thomas Mariett, who tvuj dty was tampering with Geer^ 
Monk, staved with Aubrey during foe parleying, ana once swam 
Aubrey’s uziness caused him regret. Eoeiy m^t late, he said, f bad 
an aeeotmt of aU these Transactions in bed, which like a Soft as I was, I did 
not, wbilefnsb in Memorie, commits to writing. But he did find time to 
inform Tnomas Hobbes of what was in the wind and to advise him 
to come to London at once, so as redintegrate bis favour with ins 
Myesty, as soon as the King arrived. 

Aubrey gtew quite lyncal over foe King’s restoration, when it 
was accompushed, and it was left to Anthony Wood to see foe ugly 
side of foe business. The divines hurriedly putting on “ foe most 
prelaticall garbe t^t could be ” did not escape his jaundiced eye and 
ne watched with scorn while those “ that bote foe feces of demure 
Saints, would now and then put out a wanton (in plaine terms, a baudy) 
eiqiression, and, as occasion served, a pre^ little Oath.” But even 
he had to admit that “ after the King came in 1 never heard of any that 
were troubled in conscience or that hung himself, as in Oliver’s time, 
when nothing but praying and preaching was used.” For there was 
no doubt that life under foe Commonwealth had been an appalling 
strain; and Aubrey says in his life of Wenceslas HoUat, I remember 
be told me that when be first came into Ene/and {wbicb was a serene time of 
Peace) that the people, both poore and rich, &d looke cheerfully, but at bis 
return, be found the Countenances of the people all changed, melancholy, spi^t- 
fuU, as if bewitched. 

When foe excitements of the I^g’s homecoming had begun to 
pall, Aubrey accompanied A. Ettrick into Ireland for a moneth ; and 
refsaming were like to be sbip-wrackt at Hohhead, but no bsaf demu. Despite 
this narrow escape, Aubrey came back feom his holiday refreshed in 
spirit and bubblmg over with ideas for work—for other people to 
carry out. From N. Wales I went into Ireland, he wrote to Thomas 
Hobbes, when I saw the manner of Uvitu of the natives, scorning mdustsy 
and Isueuty, emeteudstg themselves omy wito ms^ neeessasy. That kimpom 
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if m a diftmftr, md bath med of jottr adidet fo teffh it / tb» 

Mimfitia bttwtm tie a^isi attd tie Iritb tore vety great, and will eft Uu^ I 
am cot^bilttt, break into war. YonrbrotierIbeareisweil,wiomIintendtosee 
on Monday next, and sbaU with bim sacrifice to your bealtb in a gUuse of sack. 

But Hobbes would not rise to this bait, alriiough cm another 
occasion Aubrey was mote successful. It was LA., he says proudly, 
that did ^tt Mr. Hobbes upon writing bis Treatise De Legbtu, wbico is botmd 
up with bis 'Rhetoritpee that one cannot find it but by cbame ; no mention of it in 
the first Title. Aubrey had learnt £com his previous fiulure that a 
direct suggestion was not of much avail, and so this time he used a 
more roundabout way to achieve his desire. In 1644 I f*ffd to him ; 
Me tbinkes ’tis pitfy that you that have such a cleare reason and working be<^ 
did never take into consideration the learning of the Lowes ; and I endeavoured 
to perswade bim to it. To which be was unwillini, telling me that *twas a long, 
taedious, and difficsdt taske and be doubted be should not have dcyes enougfi to 
left to doe it. Now all men will gve the old Gent that right as to acknowledge 
be is rare for Definitions, and the Luayers bsdlding on old-fashioned Maximes 
{some rigpt, some wrong) must need fall into severall Paralogismes, for grand 
practisers have not the leisure to be analytiqsus. Upon this consideration!was 
earnest with him to consider these things. I then presented bim the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon’s Elements of the Lowe {a thin quarto) in order thereunto 
and to drawe him on ; which be was pleased to accept, and perused ; and the 
next time I came to him he showed me therein two cleare Paraloasmes in the 
2nd pag {one, I well remember, was in pag 2) which I am heartily sorry 
are now out of ny remembrance. I desponded, for bis reasons, that he should 
make am further attempt towards this Designs ; but afterwards, it seemes, 
in the Country be writt his Treatise De Legihus. He drives on, in this, the 
King’s Prerogative high, fudge Hales, who is no mat Courtier, has read it 
and much mislikes it, ana is his enemy. ]ud^ Vaugfum has perused it and 
very much commends it, but is«.fraid to license it for feare of gfinng displeasure. 
Which explains very well the lack of any mention on the title page. 

Although none of Aubrey’s works had yet been published, they 
had circulated widely amongst his friends and, founded upon the good 
word of Izaak Walton and Sir Thomas Browne, of Thomas H<»bes 
and John Locke, of Isaac Newton, Edmund Halley, Robert Boyle 
and Christopher Wren, of Samuel Butler and John Drvden, David 
Log»n and Nicholas Mercator, Wenceslas Hollar, Sir WiUiam Daven- 
ant, Edmund Waller, Andrew Marvell, John Evelyn and Sir William 
Dugdale, Aubrey’s reputation as an antiquary was so well established 
by 1662, that he was nominated as one of the Original Fellows of the 
Royal Society, an honour of which he was justifiably proud. 

Tbe ninety-eight Or^nal Fellows were chosen rather for their 
interest in science, than tor their skill as scientists, and they included 
many of Aubrey’s closest friends; there were poets like Denham and 
Dryden and Waller, Evelra the diarist, Ashmole of Mtiseum 
fame, Glisson the doctor, Qmstopher Wren the architect, as well as 
scientists jproper like Hooke and Robert Boyle. Bishops, soldiers 
and courtiers made up the number, and fourteen peers, including the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Marquess of Dorchester, were also 
members : while to complete the roll. King Charles II “ was pleased 
to offer himselfe to be entered one of the Society.” 
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This Royal Socte^ " the ptomotins o£ I^yatco-Mathematicall- 
EaperiinttitaH Leatninj; ** had developed fiom that small Pldlmplneatt 
Cmh at Oxfotd, which has been mentioned befoce and whuh had 
been ttaasfiacxed to London about 1658. ' Tbty mtt, says Aubxey, at 
ibt BidNiMd Toptme in Cheapside, HU it gw to bio for a Cbtbb. The 
firtt bt^umig of At 'Rjyal Socitty {wbm ^ Jmtt aseourst in paper and 
brot^t it to nst) was in the Chamber^ Witbam BaU, Etqr., e&st sen of 
Sir PeHrBtUl of Depon, in Ae Middle JempU. Tbnb^ meeting at Tantms 
bdtrt, bsa 'twos here where it formally and m gtod earmst sett s^: mid so 
Ay came A Gresham CoUtdg parlenr. 

The impottance of this foundation cannot be over-emphasised. 
For the specialist was not vet bom, and in the (Mdhood of science 
it was stiU possible, as Auoiey has shown in his NatnraU Histerie of 
WiltAire, to produce a new intellectual value without having to acquire 
skill and without troubling to acquaint oneself with a great deal of 
accumulated knowledge. 7 have beard Sr WiU Davenant sey, Aubrey 
noted, Aat Witt did seem A be the easiest thing in the World, for when it 
is deUvertd, it appeares so natnrall, that evety one thinks he eonU have styd the 
same: this of bis- my aim be applied A InvenHons and Discoveries. 

The existing b^y of knowledge about trade and the sciences 
was so small in the seventeenth century that some of their discoveries 
do seem childishly simple. Sir Paul Neale syd, that in the PAshoprick 
of Durham is a Cooley, which by reason of the dampes tber did so fremuntly 
hill the Workemen (someHmes three or four in a Moneth) Aat he could make 
little or nothing out of it. It happened one Hme, that the workemen bang 
merry with drink fell A play with fire~brands, mid A tbrowe Im-coales at 
one another ly the head ofthe Pitt, where thy usually have fires. It fortuned 
that a fire-brand fell into the bottome of the Pitt: where at there proceeded 
such a noise as if it had been a Gun: thy likeing the Sport, threw mwn more 
fire-brands and there followed the like noise, for severall times, and at lengfh 
it ceased. Thy went A work after, and were free from Damps, so having 
ly gtod chance fotmd out Ms Experiment, thy doe mw every morning throw- 
down some Codes, and thy work as securely as in ay other Mines. But 
these improvements were not always accidental: Before I leave this 
Towne, Aubrey wrote of his friend Robert Hooke, I will gett of him a 
eatalogu of what he hath wrote ; and as much of bis InvenHons as I can. 
But Ay are may hundeds ; he believes net fewer than a thousand. Nor 
were his other mends less ingenious: ruled copy books, mathematical 
symbols, even drogues {fmmorandum Dr. Wilkins Us notion of an 
Umbrella-tike invention for retarding a ship when shee drives in a storme), 
were invented by Aubrey’s immediate circle, but perhaps the m(Mt 
fruitful suggestion of tdl was made by Sir Edward Fora, who writt 
y Books, but two or three Pamphktts of a sheet or A. One was an ingmose 
proposaU of a psdttique Banks, as I remember, for the eay rayting ofmony 
and A avyd the giping Usurers and to promote trade. Aubrey himself 
was not b gbin dhflnd in these matters : Let a Ginne bee invented, he said, 
A shatter out Come ly joggng in stead of nnveing or setting the om being 
too wastfull, the other too troublesome and taking up too much time: ^ Mt 
the sowring mid harrewemg my bee but one and the same labour: and besides 
this invention, he was working out a phonetic alphabet with Andrew 
Paschall {wUeb mme persons Aoke upon as a WUm wham: but if it be 
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s$t tb$ hturmi V&sttrgfH mas also MaUe to that stmo smsssri ); uu} 
engag^ in aqmineitts with Ftands Potter to sm Sseasos, ots. 
by Traasfaska of Bkm onto/om maa into another. 

Voatx these conditions, the j^oyal Society, with its 
Wednesday meetings, fox the fitst time mtemadsed scientific learning 
by allowing fox dw ficee interchange ot ideas and the compaiing tn 
xesearch, and this was all dut was needed to produce the modem world. 
For, as H. G. Wells has said: "The main dinetence of modem scientific 
xesouxh from that of the Middle Ages, the secret of its immense 
successes, lies in its collective character, in the fact that every fruitful 
ej^jedment is publisi^d, every new discovery of relationship 
etqplained.” 

A few months after the incorporadon of the Royal Society, Aubrey 
says, Ki^g Charles lid dissonrsing one morning with m Lstrd Brmmeker and 
Dr. Cbarkton soaeermng Stombeng, tb^ toU Us Majestie, wbat tby bad 
beard me sty emuertung AsAmy, se. that it Ad as maeb exeell of Stonebeng 
as a CatbeAal does a Parish Cbursb. His Mmestie admired that mme of 
onr Cborographers bad taken tatiee of it: ana tommaaded Dr. Charleton 
to bring me to him the next morning. I bron^t with me a drtmgbt of it donne 
by ntemorie only: but well enough resembung it, with which bis Mtgestie 
was pleased: gave me bis band to kisse, and commanded me to wmte on him at 
Marleboroueft, when be went to Bath with the Queen {which was about a 
fortni^t aper) which I Ad: and the next day, wSen the Cmtrt were on their 
Joumy, bis alegestie left the Queen and diverted to Atdn^, where I shewed 
him that stupaiAous Anti^y, with a view whereof. He tmd bis Kyal 
Highness the Duke of Yorke were very well pleased. His Myestie then 
commanAd me to write a Description y it, and present it to him: and the 
Duke of Yorke commanded me togpn an account of the Old Camps and Barrows 
on the Fktines. 

As bis Msgestie Aparted from Aubmy to overtake the Qtuen be cast 
bis eie on Silbuy-bill, about a miU off: which be had the curiosity to see, and 
wAkt up to tU top of it, with the Duke of Yorke, Dr. Charleton and I 
attenAng them, Aubrey continued proudly, and later he added this note, 
which reflects on the oddly public life of Royal^ in those days. When 
I had the honour to wmte on King Charles and me Duke Yorke to the top 
of Silbuty-bill, bis Kyal HiffAesse happened to cast bis &e on some of these 
small Studies, not mmb Ugffr, or no big^ than small Pimus-heoA, on the 
Tuife of the Hill. He was surprised the novelty ; and commanded me 
to jAk some up ; which I did about a do^en or more, immeAately ; for thy 
are in mat abutulance. The next Morning as be was abed with Us Dutches 
ot Bam, He told her of it: and sent Dr. Charleton to me for them to shew 
Her as a Rarity. 

In September following (i66}) I survy*d that old Monument of Atdtuty 
with a piaine table, and afterwarA tooke a Review of Stonebengf, and then, 
I composed tUs following Disfotase in obeAenee to bis Mcgesties commcmd: 
and presented it to Him: wUcb be commanAd me to put in print. TUs 
last command Aubrey ignored, despite the fact that his book was 
dedicated to Kim Charles y His Myestie's most loycA and obeAent Sedgect 
John Aubry. ‘ifte thoroughness with which he had carded out the 
survey is proved by the fitet that his plan of Stonehenge shows certain 
depressions in the ground which have since disappeared: His Myestie 
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em m iii U m i» tt the bottom of ^ itoms marktd with Ote fit. i, 
htniflooHldfitdmnlmmmiboiitSfhtmA^lmtltHdnotdoeit. Because 
fd his fifau, these oqxessions, which ate now known as “ Aubier 
Hoks,'^ wete eatcavated and located in i9zt, and sute enough hey 
wete found to contain ccemated temains, possibly of human itarrifi tyg, 

Tbon bmm hm several Books writt by homed men eoneermng Stonebei^ 
he continued, nmb differing from one another, some tfffrming one 
some anodhr. Norn I some in Ae Bear of sdl by somparaHve Argsmetas to 
gne a char evideneo these monuments were Pagm Temples ; winch was not 
made-smt brfore : and have also, wiA bumbh submisaon to better judgments, 
offered a prebabiUh, that tbn were Tempks of the Druids. 

When a tnwelhr rides along Ip the kmsus of a Monasteiy, Aubtey says, 
he knows by the manner of bmldng, se., Chapell, Chysters, dye., that it was 
a Convent, but of what Order, sc., Benedetine, Dominican, dye., it was, U 
cannot tell by the bare View. So it is clear that all the Monuments, whuh 
I have here reeoutaed were Temphs. New nn presumption is. That the 
Druids being the most eminent Priests, or Onkr of Priests, among the Britaims ; 
‘tis odds, but that these ancient monuments, sc. Aubmy, Stonehena, Kerrig, 
Druidd ^e., were Tempks of the Priests of the most eminent Order, vh^. 
Druids, and it is strong to be presumed that Aubun, Stomheng, e^c., are 
as andent as those times. Tins Ingdiy, I must confess, is a gopeing in the 
Dark ; but althou^ I have not brought it into a clear li]ff>t; yet I can affirm 
that I have broMbt it from an utter darkness to a thin mist, and have gone 
further in this asay man mty one before me. These Anti^ties are so exceed¬ 
ing old that no Bookes doe reach them, so that there is no w<y to retrive them 
but by comparative anti^tie, which I have writt upon the spott, from the 
Monuments themselves. Hisfytria gto^ modo scripta, bona est [In whatever 
way history is written; it is goodf; and tbougs tins be writt, as I rode, a 
gallop ; yet Ae novelty of it, and the faithfulness of the delivery, mty make 
some amends for the uneorrectmss of the Stik. The first drau^t, he con¬ 
cludes, was worn out with time and handling ; ana now, methinkes, after 
masyyears lying dormant, I come abroad like Ae Ghost of one of these Druids. 
He felt suiiiaently human, nonetheless, to prefece the work with 
A digression to obviate the scomfull smile, for he was convinced that people 
woum assume that he was mterested in this monument only because 
it bote the same name as himself. 

In the following year, Aubrey realised his lifelong desire to travel 
on the co ntinent. He ^d made ambitious plans to see the Leper, 
and the country of Brittatty, and that about Geneva, and after raving 
Thomas Hobbes’ best “ wishes for your safety and the continuance 
of your health, which is not to be despaired of in one that can temper 
himselfe from excesses, and especially in fruit, as you can,” he set 
out. But as so often happens with one’s fondest ambitions, the trip 
did not quite come up to his expectations. Jutre ii, lan^d at Calms, 
he recorded. In Augist following bad a terrible fit of the Spleen, and Piks, 
at Orleans. I retumea m October. Then Joan Sumner. 

The ominous ting of this last note proved fully jusdned, for poor 
Aubrey was as unfortunate in his dealings with women, as he was 
inconmetent with money. Since he had left Oxford, he had often 
been on the point of getting married, but always at the last moment 
he was fbiletf Afy Mother fill from her horse and brake her arme the last 
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ittf of AprU (1649 or 50) when I was suitor to Airis, Jam CoJrimtoH, he 
wrote, and never mentioned the lady’s name aeain. Probably because 
in 1651 : tbo 16 or 18 of April, I saw toot ifUomParable gpod eoth 

MHomd Gomlewoman, Airis. Ai. Wist/aan, with whom at prst si^t I was in 
lovo—fnuret lateri [the deadly arrow sticks &st in the side], and indeed 
die wound did seem more permanent than usual for five years later 
he was still attadied to her, however insecurely, for he notes : i6j6. 
Tins Yeare, md th« last, was a strange year to me, anaftdl of Contradictions :— 
srilieet hove {M.W.) ^ Lawe-smtes. One of these Contradictions must 
have come from M.W., for in the next year he received a double blow, 
to his heart and his pocket: 1657 : Novemh. zj, ohiit Demina Katberina 
I^wes, with whom I was to marry ; to my great Lasse (2000 pounds or more, 
besides comting care of her brother, 1000 pounds per annum). Nothing 
daunted, however, he tried again : 1665, November i ; I made my first 
addresse {in an ill howre) to foam Sumner, and the catastrophe which 
then unrolled was to put a stop to his matrimonial adventures for 
ever. 

1666 ; he said : this yeare all my busimss and affaires ran Kim Kam. 
Nothing tooke effect, as if I had been under an ill tonga. Treacheries and 
Enmities in abundance against me. And an entry in the Salisbury Diocesan 
Registry this year shows how near he came to taking the fatal step. 
“ Awbry, John, of Easton Pierse,” it runs, “ and Mris. Joane Sumner 
of Sutton Benger, sp. Bondmen, William Browne of Sarum, tailor, 
and Joseph Gwynne of Easton Pierse, yeoman -^ril i ith.” 

1667 .• December: he continued, arrested in Chancery lam. At Mrs. 
Sumner’s suite. 

1668 : Febr. 24 a.m. about 8 or 9, Triall with her at Sarum. Victory 
and 600 pounds dammag, though divelish Opposition against me. 

1668 .* July 26, was arrested ly Peter Gale’s malicious contrivance, 
the dey before 1 was to ge to Winton for my z* Triall, but it did not retain 
me iAove 2 howres ; but did rmt then me to Triall. 

1669; AAarch j, was tty Tritul at Winton, from 8 to 9, the Judge 
being exceedingly m^ agdrut me, by my Lady Hungerford, With much 
adoe, gtt the Moiety of Sarum verdict, vri. 300 pounds. 

Joan Sumner’s wdsion to go to law with John Aubrey, instead 
of to the altar, was the coup de grice to his tottering ^BEairs, and with 
a sudden crash all his tangled estates tumbled about his ears. Sold 
Easton-Pierse, and the farme at Broad Chedke, he noted sadly, for his 
mother’s family, the Lytes, bad Easton Piers in Lease and in Inheritance 
Z4^ years: sc. from Nenty Gtb. Lost 500 poHnds-\-zoo pounds-\-gpods-\- 
timber, he continued, and the result was that in 1669 and 1670 / sold 
all my Estates in Wilts. Absconded as a banisbed man. I was in as much 
affliction as a mortall could bee, and never qmet till all was gme, and I wholly 
ctute myselfe on God’s providence. Never quiett, nor atytbing of happimss 
till divested of all, 1670, 1671, he repeats, at what time Provmnce rcysed 
me umxpectedly good Friends. 

For when ul was sold, he found relief at last, and his next entry 
reads : From 1670, to this very day (7 thanhe God) I have enjtyed a happy 
delitesceny, a statement which is rather belied by the succeeding 
par^raph, 1671 : dangr of Arrests. 

During this crisis, a meeting had taken place which was to give 
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pttipoK to tbe te nu d ning yean Aubxe7*s life and was also to provide 
himwithdbeitnmoztali^wliidihesoiiuichdesixed. ForonThunday,, 
jist August, 1667, AnmonyWood enteted in his accounts :—“ Spent 
widi Mr. John Aubiej^ of ^ts, at Mother Web’s and Metemaid 
Taveti^ 3s. 8d.’*, and it was not until neatly thirty yean later that he 
return^ to his Journal to make a fuller and more fiunous entry: 
" Aug. 31 S.,” he then wrote, “ John Aubrey of EastonrPien in the 
parish of Kingston S. Mkhael in Wiltsh. was in Qzon. widi Edward 
Forest, a Boofc-sellet living ag^st Alls. G> 1 L, to buy books. He then 
saw lying on the stall NoHtia Aeadtmae Oxonuiuis; and asking 
who nie Author of that book was, he answer’d the report was t-kat 
one Mr. Anthony Wood of Merton Coll, was the Au^r, but was not. 
Whereupon Mr. Aubrey, a pretender to Antiquities, having b^ 
contemporary to A. Wood’s elder brother in Tnn. ColL and well 
ac(}uautted with him, he thought that he might be as well acquainted 
wim A. W. himself. Whereupon repairing to his Lodgings, and 
telling him who he was, he got into his acquaintance, talk’d ro him 
about his studies, and oiSer’d him what assistance he could make, in 
order to the con^ledon of the work that he was in hand with. Mr. 
Aubrey was then in a sparkish Garb, came to town with his and 
two Horses, spent high and flung out A. W. at all recknings. But 
his estate of 700 pounw per an. being afterwards sold, and he reserving 
nothing of it to himself, liv’d afterwards in a very sorry conation, 
and at length made shift to tub out by hanging on Edmund Wyld 
Esq. living in Blomesbury, near London, on James Bertie Earl of 
Abendon, whose first wife was related to him, and on Sir John Aubrey, 
his kinsman, living sometimes in Glamorganshire, and sometimes at 
Borsoll neare Btiu in Bucks. He was a shiftless person, roving and 
magotie-headed, and sometimes little better than erased. And being 
exceedingly credulous, would stuff his many letters to A. W. with 
footeries, and misinformations, which sometimes would guid him 
into the pathes of error.” 

As can be seen from the tone of this entry, Anthony Wood was 
an impossible man to get on with. An Oxford don, vain, touchy; 
spiteful and lacking in every social grace, he was impertinent to ms 
superiors, rude to nis equals, overbeamg to his jumors, ungratefid 
to his benefactors and unbearable to his nmily. Ihe Warden of his 
own college he described as “ the very Lol-poop of the University, 
a most lascivious person, a great haunter of women’s company and 
a common Fornicator,” and £e Warden’s wife he despised for putting 
“ the CoUege to unnecessary charge, and very frivolous oqpences, 
among which was a very larg Looking-Glass, for her to see hir ugly 
face, and body to the midw, and perl^ lower.” He qui^liro 
with John FeU, the great Dean of Christ Church, who at his own 
en>ense was publishing Wood’s lifis work. He quarrelled with his 
feUow dons: ** Mr. Roger Brent and I playing at cards, he fell out 
with m^ called me all to nought and struck me. ^He looked like a 
rogue, like a whoring rascall, like a whoring rogue.” 

The resultant unpopularity only increased his fury and lone^ess 
until everything enraged him: “ Mr. Davis looked r^ and jolly, 
as if he had been at a fish supper at C.C.C, and afterwards drinking 
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at he had beea: ’* and a Ctkod’s cnddtm of his book -was met with 
the conunent: ** tibe wotds as ugly at hit 

But die dimaz was seached widi his fiunily, for it seems that hit 
sister-in>law at last could stand no mote. C^ld meat, odd enter¬ 
tainment, cold reception, ccdd clownish woman,'* Wood noted in his 
Journal after one meal, and at las^ on Batter Day, 1670, “the 
melancholy, malitious and peevish woman slighted me and rose in 
the middle of dinner fiorn the table. My brother Kit asked me 
whedier I would be godfother and give a piece of plate to die diilde 
in her belly. She sam that she * would fint see it rot, eto.’ with an 
envious eye and teeth.” After which scene he “ was dismist from 
his usual and constant diet by the rudeness and barbarity of a brutish 
woman ” and “ was put to his shifts. This disaster A.W. look’d upon 
as the first and greatest misery of his life. It nnde him exceedingly 
melancholy and more retir’d.” But he soon justified this isolation 
to himself. “ He is so great an Admirer of a sohtary and retired Lifii,” 
he says in the prefiux to one of his works, “ that he frequents no 
Assemblies of die said University, hath no conpanion in Bed or at 
Board, in his Studies, Walks or Joumies, nor holds Gimmunication 
with any, unless with some, and those very few, of generous and noble 
Spirits, that have in some measure been Promoters and Encouragers 
of this Work: And indeed all things considered he is but a degree 
different from an Ascetick, as sprading all or most of his time, whether 
by Day or Night, in Reat^g, Writing, and Divine Contemplation.” 

Such was his own view, but the truth of the matter was that 
Anthony Wood had been bom in the wroiw centu^. Suspicious, 
lonely, intolerant, envious, mean, he found himself isolated in that 
supremely social aee: squeamish, disajpproving and obsessed with 
se^ he was revolted by the coarseness or the physical life around him: 
spiteful, snobbish and pretentious, he flaunted his lack of social graces 
in rile fece of all, until his pompousness and prudery finally cut him off 
entitely from the life around him. And though he continued to 
look on himself as “ a univosal Lover of Mankmd,” he was forced 
at length to admit that he was “ as ’twere Dead to the World, and 
utterly unknown in Person to the generality of the Scholars in Ozon.” 
“ As to the Author himself,” he finally confessed, “ he is a Person 
who delights to converse mote with the Dead, than with the Living ”; 
for being so ill at ease in his own times, he was at last driven to seek 
refuge in the pas^ for only there could he show the affection, which he 
was unable to give to his contemporaries. “ Sweet diucks,” he 
wrote, “ beat not the bones of the buried: when he breathed, he was 
a man.” But even the dead were not qiiued his malignity, unless they 
had been long dead: “ hfetch 31. F. died Aim, Duchess of York,'* 
he rqmrted. “ She died wirii eating and drinfang ; died fast and 
fustie; salacious; lecherous.” 

And so it sm a great deal for Aubrey’s charm that, after twen^- 
five years of f t ienc fi hip, Anthony Wood should moely ^ him 
“ roving and magotie- h mded,” an accusation, moreover, whidi was 
not altogether wimout justification, as we shall see. 

That this was not Anthony Wood’s original view is shown by the 
following letter, dated soon after the fi^ meeting. “You may 
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teAMsmbet ^vhen you weze at Qxon,” he wxote to Aubzey on nth 
November, i66^, “that you promised iq>on my enquirie &c., to 
obtamed some intelli^oe concerning Dr. Joh: Hoskyns sometimes 
of New Q>tl: of his birth death and butiall, his bookes that he wrote 
and that might be worthie memorie of him. If you pl^e to informe 
me as soone can, 1 shall take it for a vetie great favour fiom 

your hands. ”Ii8 probable you might upon recoll^on informe me 
also of others diat were Oxford men.. The which, if you at your leisure 
can, you would alwaies oblim me to be, Sir, your most humble serc^t 
Andi: Woode.” And a few months later he again assured him, 
“ 1 am glad I have such a friend as you to sdr in my business. I 
would by noe means have put you to this trouble, could I luve 
reposed confidence in any other.” 

Anthony Wood, at Dean Fell’s suggmdon, intended to follow up 
his “ Histoda et Andquitates Universttads Oxoniensis,” with an even 
mote elaborate work endded “ Athenae Qroniensis: An Exact 
History of all the Writers and Bishops who have had their Eciucadon 
in the most ancient and famous University of Oxford from the Fifteenth 
Year of King Henry the Seventh Dom. 1500, to the end of the Year 
1690.” But he soon found that his unpopularity was a great hin drance 
to him in gathering the informadon that he needed; and for this 
work, Aubrey’s popularity and wide acciuaintanceship were ideal. 
The offer of help, therefore. Wood accepted with alacrity, but Aubrey 
responded with sucdi a will that Wood’s tone soon changed towards 
him. For exaedy four years after his original letter he was wridng 
to Aubrey in this peremptory tone. “ Allmgton is not fiu: from you. 
If you have <}ccasion to goe that way, pray see whether Mr. Nich. 
Fuller, the Cridek have an Epitaph there. If not take the day and year 
of his butiall out of the Register. I have heard he died there. If you 
cannot goe, employ your brother and I shall be gratefuil to him. 
If not buried there, perhaps at Salisbury, where he was prebend. He 
died about 1626.” 

As rime went on the conunands became ever more dir^. “ Quaere 
more of Mr. Aubrew,” Wood jotted down on his notes and 
sometimes one of diese formidable lists of queries has survived. 
“ I. Epitaph of Francis Potter; if none, then the day and yeare where 
buriecl.—2. Titles of Dr. Petrie’s books published, where borne 
(Rumney in Hampshire, quaere.)—3. When Dr. John Godolphin 
med, where he died and where buried; quaere the bookseller that 
sold his books.—4. Tide of books that John Davyes of Kidwelly 
translated.—7. Register of S. Pancrass Churcb.—8. Which daughter 
and heir of Catew Raleigh was married to Sir John Ellwes.—9. To 
send to Olor Iscanus to answer my letters.—10. To put Jo^ Dugdale 
in mind of John Davenport.—11. Mr. Hook for the Qiristian name 
of . . . Oliver, glass paynter.—12. What is said of Father Simons 
in his collecdons.—15. Dr. Walter Charlton, who he sucxeeded?— 
14. My letters to be returned.— 1 3. Where Mr. Robert Boyle lived and 

ied.” 

Faced with a list this in an age when there were no books of 
r e fiMdn ce to turn to, Aubrey set alxtut gathering his inform^on as 
best he could. Sometimes his friends helped him, but though Izaak 
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Walton wtote part of die life of Ben Jonson and Sir lliomas Browne 
contributed to John Dee’s biography, they could not always be relied 
on, as that bla& page shows which is headed Jain Dryim, Esq. Poet 
iMSsreate. He vilt write it for me bimalfe. For as Aubrey was well 
acquainted with all the great figures of his time, it was mainly with 
the previous generation that he needed help, which meant that he 
had to appeal to his seniors for information, and his seniors were by 
now growing very old. The Lives of John Dee, Dr. Nepier, Sir William 
Ds^ak, Wuliam Ully, Elias Asbmole, Esq., he informed Anthony 
Wood, Mr. Asbmole bos and will doe them himself ; as be told me, bat nowe 
be seems to ftdle. 

At other times, his information came in a far more roundabout 
way. Dr. Bathurst was able to tell him about Lucius Cary, Lord 
Falkland, because a mqyd that lived with my Lord lived with his father: 
not was this backstairs method neglected by Aubrey himself^: Jack 
Syderdiam was wont to carry me in his armes: a graceful servant, he said, 
recalling his childhood, be gave me this account: and stone cutters and 
tradesmen were often pressed into use. Sermons, too, provided 
some amusing stories and contributed largely to the lives of me Great 
Earl of Cork, his daughter Mary, Countess of Warwick, and Colonel 
Charles Cavendish. Then again, church registers were searched, 
sometimes in vain, it is true : Mj' brother Tom searched the Register of 
Wilton from the beg/nning and talk’t with old men. Philip Massinger was not 
buried there: but at other times with unexpectetl results. W'hen I 
searched the Register of the Parish of St. Saviours, Southwark in 1670,/or 
the Obit of that eminent Dramatick Poet Mr. John Fletcher, Aubrey wrote 
to Anthony Wood, the Parish-Clerk, aged above 80, told me that be was 
his Taylor, and that Mr. Fletcher staying for a Suit of Cloatbs before he 
retired into the Country in the great Plagu, 1625, Death stopped his jotamty 
and laid him low here. 

Tombstones were scanned for dates, and often proved fallible, 
for though Aubrey noticed that there was something wrong about 
the following: Prey for the soul of Constantine Darrel Esq. who died 
Anno Domini 1400 and his wife, who died Anno Domini 1495 ; he had no 
way of checking on Spenser’s epitaph in Westminster Abbey, which, 
being forty-two years in error over his birth and three years over his 
death, made him eighty-six at his death, instead of forty-seven. Never¬ 
theless tombstones had to be depended on for these facts, and often 
they yielded more: Ellenor, wife of Sir John Denham was a beautiful 
woman, he reported, as appears ly her Monument at Egbam. And every 
now and then he stumbled upon a veritable gold mine: Did I tell 
you, he wrote excitedly, that I have met with old Mr. Beeston who knew all 
the old English Poets, whose lives I am taking from him: his father was 
Master of the Phybouse. And although Mr. Dtyeden calles him the 
Chronicle of the Stag, Aubrey had a virtual monopoly of his information, 
for he concludes the more to be admired—he was not a company keeper ; 
lived in Shoreditch ; would not be debmebed ; and if invited to Court, was in 
pain. * 

His fellow historians looked askance at some of these methods. 
In ny last I gave you some Memoirs of Carditull Morton, Aubrey wrote to 
Anthony Wood, and that the Tramcion of the Countrey people in Dorset, 
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when I was a Scbookhoy there at Blandford, was that he was a Shoemahr's 
sm of Bere : but Sir William Du^ie sayes * by no means I must putt in 
writing Heare-Sayes/ Despite this warning, the most fruitfol source 
of all turned out to be casual conversation, and as Aubrey's taste for 
gossip was rather undiscriminating, mistakes would keep creeping in 
and were savagely resented by Anthony Wood, who made no allow¬ 
ances. / remember, Aubrey wrote apologetically after one such rebuke, 
Sam. Butler (Hudibras) one time at the Tavern sayd, that *twas this Earl 
of Dorset*s father that translated the Comoedie called the Cid. writt by 
Corneille. Me thinkes he should not be mistaken : but the world is mighty 
apt to it you see. And later he was to protest: I heard an old L^er 
of the Middle Temple, 1646, who was Sir Edward Coke*s country-man, say 
that be was bom to 300 pounds land per annum, and 1 have beard some of ms 
country say again that he was borne but to 40 per pounds per annum. What 
shall one beleeve ? 

What indeed ? For when Aubrey asked Randall Isaacson a simple 
question about his father, he was answered with this fantastic rig¬ 
marole : “ My father died in St. Cathrin Coleman's parrish London, 
About the 7* of December, 1654, which is neare 34 yeares after my 
grandfather's death. I Calculate from the tyme of his Birth to my 
Grandfather's Death to bee 39 yeares : ad the 34 yeares after my Grand¬ 
father’s death to the 39 before: 39+34 makes 73 years his age— 
which all the familie agree that hee was seaventy three yeares of age 
when hee died, soc that he was borne in anno 1581. Borne in anno 
1581, dyed aged 73, makes 1654 the ycare when he dyed." 

Sometimes, too, he asked so many questions that his friends took 

P leasure in teasing him : Dr. John Newton—he told me he was home in 
edfordshire, but would not tell me where : while at other times his repeated 
queries seem to have exasperated them: The Earle of Carnarvon does 
not remember Mr. Brown, and I ask*t his Lordship lately if any of his servants 
doe ; he assures me NO. That this was no isolated instance is proved 
by Aubrey's own sharpness with Anthony Wood: On Sun^y last 
1 dined with Mr. Ashmole, who bids me answer you POSITIl^ELY that Sir 
Kichard Nepier never did write anything and sayes that he has^ acquainted 
you thus much before by letter. 

But though he could extend his reach back to the Elizabethan 
age by this method : Old Sergeant Hoskins the Poet {grandfather to this 
Sir John Hoskins, Baronet, my honoured friend) Was well acauainted with 
Mr. Nicholas Hill, by which meanes I have this tradicion which otherwise 
had been lost; as also bis very name: it had its disappointments too. 
Mr. Baron Brampton bath invited me to his chamber to give me a farther 
account of Generali Monk. I let slip the Opportunity, and my honoured friend 
is dead, Aubrey said sadly on one occasion, and on another : I thought 
to have taken Memoires of him ; but deferring it Death took away Sir Jonas. 
And ever after a loss like this, Aubrey nursed a secret regret, as he 
showed in his life of Edmund Waller: Mr. Thomas Big of Wickham 
hcK(^ been dead these 10 yeares, who could have told me the cause of his madness, 
he said then. / beleeve that I am right. You see bow things become antiquated. 

Anything that could be checked was checked, however, with 
scrupulous care. Thomas Hobbes, Malmesburtensis, Philosopbus, was home 
at bis father*s house in Westport, Aubrey recorded, being that extreme 
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imw ^Suf poiHtes »r fates, /Ar Harstfmt ; Sbe fattiest bt»st an the 

1 ^ bead asjwgte t» Tetmay, Umnsg tbe tlbmreb oa year ri§>t. Te prmat 
aiistakes, am mU bereafter min rise ao deabt wbat mase was faasmu fer Ms 
Foams auads Birtb ; I Joe "here testifk rimt ia April, 1659, Us Uotber 
EJamJ a/eaS aJtb m lari tUs bease, and iato Ae Chamber adare be was barm. 
Nm tUaff bma to be aatiqiuSed, aad 1 have beard soau gasu it mijftt be 
at tbe hawse mare Us brother EJmaad lived aad deed. Bat Ms is so, as 1 
here deliver it. TUs boast was gvea hy Tbaatas, the Vicar, to Us doubter, 
whose daughter or gaaddaagbter possessed it, wbea I was then. It is a firms 
house, stoae-built md tiled, of om roome {besides a butteiy, or tbe like, wiMii^ 
below, aad two tbambers td^. ’Twos ia tbe iamrmost where first drew 
breath. 

Despite all this research for Anthony Wood, Aubrey still found 
time to carry on several projects of his own, for the distractions of the 
past had vanished when, at the age of forty-six his financial ruin was 
complete. From 1670 onwards he enjoyed a sweet otium, because when 
he had his horoscope calculated, in 1671, he discovered a scapegoat 
for all his misfortunes. “ The nativity,” said Heni^ Coley, the 
astrologer, ” is a most Remarkeable opposition, and ’tis much pitty 
the starres were not mote favourable to the Native.” For, it seems, 
they “ threaten ruin to land and estate; give Superlative Vexations 
in Matters Relating to Martiag, besides wondrous Contests in Law¬ 
suits : all of which vexations, 1 suppose the native hath had a Greater 
portion than ever was desired.” And even though another horoscope, 
cast this time by John Gadbury, an astrologer who was, unlike Coley, 
as yet unacquainted with Aubrey himself “ looks no more like Esq: 
AuDtey than an apple is like an Oyster,” Aubrey seems to have found 
it a real relief to be able to blame ms own incompetence upon the stars. 

He was, in fact, so enthralled with the predictions tnat, not only 
did he make selections from the forty volumes of Nativities which 
William Lilly had assembled : Mr. Asbmole tunas aad reads, he said, 
and I dee write: but he also set about collecting, on his own account, 
the precise hours of the birth of most of his friends, which he entered 
in a litde book entitled A Collection of Genitures Well Attested. Walter 
Cbarleton M.D. borne at Sbepton-Malet in com. Somerset, Feb. i*, 1619, 
about 6 b. P.M. Us mother being then at supper, he notes, but not all con¬ 
finements were as uneventful as this. Sir William Dugdale was bom 
September la, i6oj. That afternoon a Swarme of Bees pitch’t under Us 
Mother’s clumber window, as it were an omen of Us laborious Collections, and 
worst of all perhaps was the case of Mris. Jane Smyth, for when she 
was bom it thundered and listened and the house was on fire. Anthony 
Ettrick, the friend with whom he had been in danger of drowning 
on his return from Ireland, was more fortunate: ne came quietly 
into the world on a Sunday. Mis mother would scy be was a Ssouhye’s 
Bird. But once again, Aubrey found himself baulked for lack of 
information: Christopher Wren had told him that tbe bell rang VIII 
as Us mother fell in Labour with him, but Aubrey complained to Wood 
that U bath putt a trick on sa, as it seems ; for he oath made him se^e ayeare 
fomgr then indeed U is, though be needs not be ashamed of Us c^, be bath 
mam such admirable me of bis time: ’tis a poore spirited thing ifU will not 
resolve me. Anthony Wood’s reply to this must have bran interesting 
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cesdia^ for he bid just tried to teduoe his fatty yeats to twenty-five, 
by urnriii^ to Aubtey: “ My Narivi^ I cannot yet letrive; but by 
ttJkiiw uuth an andent servant of nw father's, 1 find 1 was born on the 
17 oTDeceffl, but riie year when I am not certain: *twas possibly 
about 1647: ” and this from a man who had written an eye-witness 
account of King Quules I’s entry into Christ Church in 1636. 

But it was not birth alone riiat counted in astrology; every dqtr 
was significant. If you fell ill, the time you took to your bed was of 
the utmost importance: Sir Kabert Healey, of Bramswell, Hoofs, Baronef, 
de^mf, Tbarsday, abesit 3 P.M., Feb. 14, Valentine’s Dsff. He was taken 
ill a banting about noon, I thirds the Tuesday before: and Aubtey was 
always catniil to transfer the leases of his fiist vanishing estates at the 
most propitious moment. Estoa-Pierse possession, one horoscope is 
marked, and underneath is written: 25 March 1671. i P.M. possession 

S o ly Jonathan RogjU's to Mr. Sberwin. The exact time at wbidi an 
lour was eranted was also most important and Aubtey several 
times repeated that Sir Christopher Wren was Km^ted at Whitehall on 
Frids^, le^b November 1673, at $ h A.M. (From Mr. Robert Hooke, the 
next dtff). Even a man’s figure depended on the heavens, for Aubtey 
noted of Sir William Petty: Jupiter in Comer makes him fatt at heart. 
John Gadb/ay also styes, that Vomits would be excellent ^tod for him : and 
the stars had an even worse effect on poor Willum Marshall, the 
sculptor: Corgsmction of Mercury and Leo moA him stutter. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that Edward Davenant said be tbankt God bis father 
did net ksunv the bottre of bis birth ; for that it would have tempted him to 
have studyed Astrology, fm which be bad no esteeme at all. 

Throughout the nineteenth centu^, the pious clergymen who 
bowdletised Aubrey’s work fell particularly hard on mm for this 
superstirion. But in this they merely revealed their lack of historical 
knowledge, for though astrology had become gross superstition by 
their <bys, it was not always so. Until the publication of Newton’s 
theory showed the fidlacy of the beliefs on which the celestial scheme 
or horoscopes was founded, astrology had been one of the most 
serious attempts to explain the world scientifically. And it was in this 
scientific spirit that Aubrey approached the moblem. We have not 
that Scieme yet perfect, he said, om of the Desiderata. The way to 
make it perfect is to gett a Sttpellex of true Genitures ; in order wberunto 
I have with mmb care collected these ensuing, which the Astrologers may rely 
on, for I have sett detme none on randome, or dordolfull, information, but from 
their own Moutbes: guod N.B. And when in 1673, Sir Leolim Jenkins 
was sent with Sir Joseph Williamson, Plenipotentiaries to Nemeghen, Aubrey 
gave striking proof of his empirical attitude. I remember that very time 
thy went aaxy was opposition of Saturn and Mars. I seyd then to the Farl 
of Tbanet tint if that Ambassade came to ary gpod I would never trust to 
Astrolom a^n. It cannot be held against Aubtey that he at last 
decide^ on the evidence before him, that astrology was the key to 
trurii, for as Jeremy Bentham has said, “ He who thinks, and thinks 
for himself, will always have a claim to thanks ; it is no matter whether 
it be right or wrong, so as it be explicit. If it is right, it will serve as 
a guide to direct: if wrong, as a beacon to warn.” 

In those days a warning beacon was badly needed, for one of the 
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first results of the Reformation had been a tremendous outburst of 
simrstition, and the Puritans, encouraged by their literal acceptance 
ot the truth of the Bible, soon spread their delusions throughout 
Europe. Aubrey realised this as well as anyone. Though it was then 
the fashion to fall the church of Rome, he said, these men were as 
superstitious, but did not know it. In Germany, Luther himself accused 
the Devil of having created flies purposely to distract him while writing 
good books, and m Gilvin's Geneva several people went to the stake 
for the detestable crime of spreading the plague. It was not until 
the middle of Elizabeth's reign that the symptoms of this wild credulity 
began to appear in England, where as the Puritan influence became 
dominant, it brought with it a renewed belief in Witchcraft. Little 
action was taken by the State against those unfortunates during the 
Queen's reign, however, for Elizabeth disapproved most strongly of 
this particukr superstition, very probably because her mother had 
not only been universally accounted to be a witch, but had also been 
sentenced to be beheaded or burned at the Kings pleasure." No 
such family scruples held back the Stuarts, though, and on the 
accession of James I, the prosecutions started, which were to result 
in the execution of seventy thousand witches in England alone before 
1680. Indeed King James himself, in his book on “ Daemonologie," 
gave a terrific fillip to the witch-trials, although he soon came up 
against so many frauds that he recanted his views. Aubrey tells 
two stories that must have contributed to the King's change of heart. 
First he says, One Mris. Katharine Waldron {a Gentlewoman of good Family) 
pretended to be bewitched by a certain woman. She had acquired such a strange 
habit, that She would endure exquisite torments, as to have pinnes thrust 
into her flesh, nay under her Naites. His Majesty being in these parts went 
to see her in one of her Fitts : she lay on a bed: and the King saw her endure 
the torments aforesayd. The RoomC (as it is easily to be believed) was full of 
Company. His Majesty gave a sodain pluck to her Coates, and topt them over 
her head, and discovered ALL, to the standers by: which surprise (it seemes she 
had some innate modesty in her) not imagining of such a thing made her 
immediately start, and detected the Cheate. And then there was the case of 
Richard Heydock, M.D. mondam Fellow of New College in Oxford, an 
Ingenious, and a learned Person: but much against the Hierachie of the 
Church of England. He had this Device to gaine Proselytes by preaching in his 
Dream : which was much noised abroad, and talkt of as a Miracle, hut 
King James ist. being at Salisbury went to heare him : He observed that this 
Harangue-was very methodicall S"c. that he did but countetfeit a Sleep. He 
surprknd the Doctor by drawing his sword, and swearing Gods waunes I will 
cutt-m his head: at which the Dr. startled, and pretended to awake. So 
the Cheat was detected. 

But not all his subjects proved so astute as their sovereign, and 
although King James threw the whole weight of his influence and 
that of his Council, the Star Chamber and the Episcopate, into the 
struggle against the growing mania, it was too late, wherever the 
Puritans, and later the Parliament, held sway, the persecution broke 
out afresh, and books, pamphlets and sermons poured from the press. 
It was, surprisingly, the educated class whicn was most obsessed 
by the belief in witchcraft, and it must be admitted that all the evidence 
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available sumoited its odstence; though perhaps Chief Justice Hale 
went somewhat too &r in laying it down as a law diat there must be 
such dungs as witches, since there were laws agaii^ witches, and it 
was not conceivable t^t laws had been made agsunst something which 
did not exist. The witches diemselves were never convicted without 
their voluntary confessions, usually under torture it is true, but even 
without dtis p^uasion, many of the unfortunate creatures, like those 
present-day women who complain of non-existent sexual attarlra^ 
vociferously protested that they were in truth in league with Ae DeviL 
And the cawogue, which Aubrey has left, of the eviS for which witches 
were held to be accountable, e^lains the astoimding number of persons 
who sufesced death for this crime. Twisting ef trees, tearing am tstming 
up Oakts ly the roots, he Usted. Rinsing tempests; wracking ships; 
throwing down steeples ; blasting plantes; dwin^ aweff yosmg children. 
To overlooke astd binde the spirits and phantag ; bewbattlingand malang 
men impotent, woemen miscarry (Countesse of Carlisle), wbirlewinds; 
haracanes ; Spirits in ’em. He went on to explain the organisation of 
the witch’s sabbath, which seems to have moved with the times, for 
they now held the session, d la mode de 'Royal Society, with l^loting-box. 
Memorandum, he concludes. Sir Henry BillingslQt said wise men atwcues 
saw that as some malicirfus woemen increased invars, increased also in malice: 
set bowses on fire, miscbiefe to children, etc. Thought it better to have them 
underground then above ground and raise storms: the familiars could not 
handsomely knock ’em in the bead. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
when there was a Cabal of Witches detected at Malmesbury, thy were examimd 
h Sir lames Long of Dracot-Ceme, and committed ly him to Salisbury Gaok. 
I think there were y or i old women hanged. There were odd things swome 
agairrst them, as the strange manner^ the efyeing of H. Denrns Horse: of 
fying in the Air on a staffs, etc. These examinatiorrs, &c. Sr. James hath 
fairy written in a Book, which He promised to gfire to the Rsyall Sociep. 
'Despite this seeming support for the persecution amongst even the 
most scientific men, scepticism was slowly growing: Mr. Anth. 
Ettrick of the Middle Temple {a very judicious Gentlemad) was a curious 
Observer of the whole Triall, and was not satisfied, says Aubrey on another 
occasion. The crowd of spectators made such a noise that tlx Jud^ could not 
bears th Prisoner, nor the Prisoner the Judge ; but the words were banded 
from one to the other by Mr. R. Changer, and sometimes not truly reported. 

In the infency of science, every theory, no matter how absurd it 
might seem superficially, had to be checked before it could be safely 
discarded; and nowadays Aubrey would not be maligned as a 
credulous fool, but would be praised as an anthropologist and a 
collector of folk-lore. Old Customs and old wives fables are gyosse things, 
he admits, but yet ought rat to be buried in Oblivion ; there mey be some 
truetb and tuefumsse he picked out of them, besides ’tis a pleasure to consider 
the Errours that enveloped former ages: as also the present. And the errors 
of the present were not confined to Aubrey, even though he noted 
them down with such a will. William Lawd {Arcb-bis^p of Canterbury) 
in a Sermon Preached before the Parliament, about the beffnning of the Retgs 
of King Charles 1 affirms the power of Pnyer to be sogyeat, that though tlnre 
be a Corfismetion or Opposition of Saturn or Mars {as there was one of tmm 
then) it will overcome the maUgdty of it. As the Church believed, so did 
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tbe State: A tiuk btfm A$ Death ef OBm P/oDrDr, a Wbab tom iota 
the BJeer Thamex and was takea at Qwmwieh; *Tis said, Olmr was tmided 
at it. Not vrea Sdeoce itself £cee £com dw taint, fot the astconomer 
Kepler vns convinced tibat the planets, by dieir revolntions, prodoeed 
“ a music of the spheres,” which was audible oidy to ^ sun, which 
he believed to be m body of a divine spirit; while t^ eteat Newton 
himself accounted for the tangential velocities of die Janets, whidi 
prevent them £com fidling into die sun, by supposing diat, initiidly, 
they had been hurled by ^ hand of Go<l 

Although he shared in some of the delusions of his time, Aubrey 
made many reservations in his beliefi. He says of PhMtemes: The$^ 
I myselfe never saw any such thina,jfet I wiU net stmlnde that there is no 
Truth at Min these reports. I mUeve that {extraordinari^ Aere have been 
such Appantions ; but where one is true, a hsmdred are riffuents. There 
is a Leeherie in hning : and imJioseingM the Credulous: And the Imaffnatims 
of fearfM People is to admiration. 

Even though he sifted the mass of evidence whidi he had collected 
in this critical spirit, he was so much more of an antiquary than a 
sdentist that he could never bring himself to discard any of the 
stories which he had so laboriously discovered. It mtff seem nasmous 
to some, he apologised, that I have redet up so ma^ Western vsdgsr Proverbs ; 
wbifb I confess I asdeigu not to ^te ; Plity himself being not afraid to etdl 
them Oracles. For Proverbes are drawn from tbe Experience and Observations 
of massy Affs: and are the ancient Nahtral Pbilosopdfy of tbe Vtdgsr, preserved 
tn old Esi^b and worse Bythmes, banded down to us for our curious moderm 
Pbilosopbers to examitte. And many years later, in 1688, Aubrey 

S thered all these anecdotes and traoitions into one volume. The 
imaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, in which he laboriously drew a 
parallel between the superstitions of his own country and those of 
Greece and Rome, and preserved for ever those meamngless customs 
t^t are so dear to the hearts of anthropologists. In several parts of 
Osrfordsbire, he reports solemnly, particularly at Lanton, it is tbe csutom 
for tbe MttU Servant to ask tbe M/m for Ivy to dress tbe Hour, atsd if tbe Man 
denies or sug/ects to fetch in Iin, the Maid steals away a pair of Ins leches 
and nails toem up to tbe ^te in tbe yard, or hiehwsy. 

In these collections, he tried sincerely not to rdy purely upon 
hearsay. Mr. Hierome Banks as he lay on Us Death Bed in Bell-yard, said 
Three Dcys before be died, that Mr. Jennings of tbe Inner-Temple (Us ffeat 
Acausintance, Dead a Year or two before) Mve Three Knocks, looked in, and 
said. Come aw/sy. He was as far from beueving tUr^s as asry man, Aubrey 
said, and he reinforced the story by a simim eiqierience of his own: 
Three or four D/yes before nn Father died, he writes, as I was in nn Bed 
about Nine a Clock in the Morning perfectly awake, I Ud hear three mstinet 
Knocks on tU Beds-head, as if it had been with a Bader or Ferula. But even 
though Aubrey had experienced this case of haunting himself, he was 
not blind to the possibilities of charlatanry in other cases. In tbe time 
of King Charles II., he reports, tbe Drumming at the House of Mr. Monpesson 
in Tydwortb made a mat Talks over Endand. Thy did have some times 
Kssockings: and if thy s/yd: Devill, ksack so masy knocks: so maty 
knocks wotdd be answered: But Mr. Ettrick sometimes wUspered tbe words: 
and it was tbm no retume. But, says Aubrey with admirable common- 
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teote» b$ dmU bm spohut m Latm, or Frmb, for tbe AUetm of tins. 
ytmAinr tfow, he adds. Sir Onristv^ Wrtn omt Oitber tmd Uff there: 
He mdd m no strum ; but sometimes be sboM beast a drumming, as 
om msff intmm ndn ones band upon wmusot : Bnt be observed that Ms 
d m mm t m mu not, bnt onelj, when a certain Maid-senmt was in tbe next 
Keom : Bnt ail Mse remarpnd, that tbe DeviU kept no very tmseasotuAk 
bonres, sc. it seldom knock t ^ter twelve at m§>t: or before (> in M morning. 
This does not look like die wddng of a grossly credulous man, 
especially when one considers the completely different state of minH 
of our ancestors. 

For the habit of doubt is an extremely recent grourth, almost 
wholly^ subsequent to Newton in &ct, and Aubrey often showed a 
scepticism that was most praiseworthy in an age wmn any statement 
was accepted just because it was m^. This completely unctiti<^ 
state of mind is hard for us to visualise, because it has vanished almost 
entirely from the modem world ; excqpt in Eire, where the people ate 
still more likely to accept, than to reject, even the most obvious frlse- 
hood, and where, in consequence, the banshees and the fairies and the 
leprechauns have kept their last foothold in Europe. And in England 
in the seventeenth century critical thought was especially rare in con¬ 
nection with religion, However much the various sects might differ 
in their interpretation of the Bible, not one of them doubted for an 
instant diat every word in it was absolutely and literally true; and 
diie Bible constantly mentioned witches and spectres and portents. 
So Aubrey’s reservations with regard to the following story are very 
laudable. Atmo x()ri% he says. After the Discovery of tbe Popish Plot, 
tbe Penal Laws were put in execution against tbe Roman Catboucks: So, 
that if tb^ did net receive tbe Sacrament according to tbe Church of England 
in their Parish Church, th^ were to be severely proceeded a^inst according 
to Law: Mr. Plqyden, to avoid tbe Penalty, went to bis Parish Church at 
Lasham near Alton in Hampshire: when Mr. Laurence {the Minister) 
bad put tbe Chalice into Mr. Phyden's hand, tbe Cup of it {wherein tbe Wine 
was) fell off. ‘Tis true, it was out of order before ; and be bad a Tremor in 
bis be^. Tbe Commsaiion was stopt by this acci^nt. Religion in those 
days being still very primitive, portents of his kind were expected: 
for although various pieces of Priesf-cbeate had been exposed at the 
Reformation, many or the rites of the Church were still attended by 
the grossest superstition. For instance, Sinne-eaters were still in 
existence in Aubrev’s lifetime. 

In tbe County of Hereford, he notes, was an old Customs at FuneraUs 
to hire poor people, who were to take upon them all tbe Sinsses of tbe party 
deceased. Osu of these {I remember) lived in a Cottage on Pstsse-biffs wsn: 
He was a long, leone, ugty, lamentable poor raskal. The manner was that 
when tbe Corps was bro^t out of tbe house and layd on a Biere : a Laafe of 
bread was brought out, and delivered to the sinne-eater over tbe Corps, as ^so 
a Mas^ar-bowle of maple {Gossips bowle) ftdl of beer, which he was to drinkt 
up, and sixpence in monty, in consideration whereof be tooke upon him {ipso 
facto) all tbe Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed him {or her) from Walking after 
tbty were dead. This custome alludes {me tbinkes) something to tbe Scape 
g>at in tbe old Lowe. The cheapness of the price charge for the assump¬ 
tion of another man’s sins is most surprising, for in the days before 
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Hell VM abolished by die Privy G>ondl, its terxors were veij real, 
as is diown by Queen Hizabeth’s dreadful deadibed vision of herself 
tinged by dames. In Nertb-Walet, the Sinne-eattrs an fn^mtly made 
toe ofp Aubrey adds, bM then, insUad of a Bowh of Been, they have a bowk 
of Milke. 

The throne also, like the Qiurch, was surrounded by signs and 

e trtents, many of them so plausible that it is no wonder that they were 
lieved. An Old Man {fine an Hermit) Second-sifted, tooke his Leave of 
Kins James the First, when he came into England, Aubrey reports. He 
took litth notice of Prince Henn, James’ eldest son, who was to die at 
the age of eighteen, bat addressing himself to the Dake of York (since 
Charles I.) fell a weeping to think what misfortunes he should underff ; and 
that he should be one of the miserabkst unhappy Princes that ever was. No 
one believed more hrmly in such omens than Charles I himself, and 
to the very end of his life he was dogged by these coincidences. 
The Head of King Charles Is. Staff did fall off at his Ttyal, says Aubrey, 
that is commonly known. 

It was at coronations, however, that superstition had the fullest 
play. King Charles II. was Crowned at the veri corf unction of the Sun and 
Mercury, Aubrey reports. As the King was at Dinner in Westminster Hall, 
it Thundered and Laghtned extreamly: The Canons cmd the Thtmder played 
toother. But the second Charles was no superstitious man, and it 
was not until the crowning of his brother that the portents worried 
a King again. Aubrey was present at this ceremony and he carefully 
recor^d the catastrophes, which foreshadowed so clearly the disastrous 
end of King James’ troublous reign. When King James II. was Crowned 
(accordingto the Ancient Custom, the Peers go to the Throne, and kiss the 
King). The Crown was almost kiss’d off his Head. An Earl did sett it 
right: and as he came from the Abbey to Westminster-Hall, the Crown 
totter’d extreamly. 

The Canopy carried over Kixjg James Us. Head ly the Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports, was tom ly a puff of Wind as he came to Westminster-hall: 
It hung down very lamentably : I saw it. ’Twos of Cloath of gold cb" try 
strong (I am confident) could not have rent it and it was not a wmdy c^. 

The top of bis Scepter (Flower de Us) did then fall, which the Earl of 
Peterborougf) took up. Nor was this all. Upon Saint Mark’s day, after 
the Coronation of King James II, were prepared stately Fire-works ott the 
Thames. It happened, that they took fire all together, and it was so dreadful, 
that several Spectators leap’d into the River, choosing rather to be drown’d 
than bum’d. In a Yard ly the Thames was my hard Powys’s Coach and 
Horses: The Horses were so frightened ly the Fire works, that the Coachman 
was not able to stop them, but ran over one who with great difficulty recovered. 

These accidents seemed to prove that the throne was once 
again of interest to the supernatural powers, for the profligacy of 
Cmarles II was so gross that, according to Anthony Wood, “ in the 
latter end of Nov. 1675, a pillion was set behind the statue of King 
Charles II on horseback at Stoks Market and on the horse’s brest 
writ on paper:—Hast, post-hast for a Midwife,” and serious doubts 
had begun to arise as to whether he could really be the instrument of 
God’s healing. Dr. Ralph Bathurst, Dean of Wells atid one of the Chaplmns 
to King Chorus, who is no Superstitious Man, protested to me that the curing 
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of tbo Kit^s Brill by the Tomb of tb$ King does pa^le bis Pbilosorine : 
for wbefber tb^ were of tbe House of Yorke, or Ltmeaster, it did. ‘Tts true 
(indeed) there are Prefers read at tbe Touebin^ but neither the King nsinds 
them nor tbe Chaplains. Nevertheless the beurt in the King’s mitaculous 
power was still strong. Arise Boons, says Aubrey, bad a fungms Nose, 
and said, it was repealed to him, that tbe King's Hand would Cure him: And 
at tbe first coming of King Charles II into St. fame's Park he kiss'd tlu Kin^s 
Hand, and rubad his Nose with it; whico disturb'd the King, but Cured 
him. But Aubrey was not deceived by this seeming proof. In Somer¬ 
setshire, he added, 'tis confidently reported that some were Cured of tbe 
King's-eril, In the Touch of tbe Duke of Monmouth: The lord Chancellor 
Bacon saitb. That Imagnation is next Kin to Miracle-working Frith. 

And so it seems that belief in the supernatural was not entirely 
pointless, when it could be turned to such excellent practical uses. 
Nor was it confined entirely to medical aid: advice about careers was 
sometimes given in this roundabout way : Mr. Brograve of Hamel near 
Puckbridg in Hertfordshire when he was a young Man, Biding in a Lane 
in that Cosmtty, had a blow gfi/en him on bis Cheek (or Head): He look'd 
back, and saw that no body was near, behind him ; anon, be hM such another 
Blow : I have forgt if a Third. He turn'd back and fell to tbe Study of tbe 
Law ; and was afterwards a Judge. And the whereabouts of lost wills 
and buried treasure were so constantly being hinted at in dreams, 
that it led occasionally to the most unfortunate results : One Daniel 
Healy, of Donaghmore, in Ireland, haring three different times dreamed that 
Money lay concealed under a large Stone in a field near where be lived, procured 
some Workmen to assist him in removing it, and when thy had dug as far as 
the foundation, it fell suddenly and /rilled Healy on the spot. However the 
best use of the gullibility of the time was made by Mris. Abbott, tbe 
wife of a poor Cloatbworker at Guildford, who, by means of an elaborate 
confidence trick, procured so good an education for her son that the child 
came, iy degrees, to be Arch-Bishop of Canterbury. 

It can be seen, therefore, that a proper use of superstition could 
bring a rich reward; and it was also an admirable excuse for in¬ 
efficiency. For instance, after a vast amount of money had been spent 
on boring for coal in Surrey, only to end in failure, Afr. William LJlly 
(Astrologer) was quick to blame the Subterranean Spirits: For as fast as 
the Irons were put in they would snap off. It was this use which Aubrey 
made of astrology. Thomas Morgan was unfortunate and idle, he says 
of one of his friends, seemed to have Satume much his Enemie. And 
having convinced himself that in like manner the loss of his own estates 
was due entirely to the stars being against him, Aubrey turned back 
to his life without repining when all was gone. 

Only one regret still lingered. I wished Morusstarys had not been 
putt down, he complained, that the Reformers would have been more moderate 
as to that point. Nay, the Turkes have Monasteries. The Reformers in the 
Lutheran Comtrys were more prudent then to destroy them: only altered the 
religJoH. Why should our Reformers be so severe ? For now that he was 
run out of his estates, Aubrey could have made good use of tbe Con- 
venience of Reliriosu houses, for he thought it fitt there shotdd be receptacles 
and provision for Contemplative men. What a pleasun 'twould have been 
to have travelled from Monastery to Monastery, he sighed, and wished 
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himself back in the old Githolic England, before tie Pope, with ail bis 
Authority, was chan bamsbed the Psalm. 

Then the Crusado^s to the Uohhwarres were most magafUent and^rioas, 
Aubiey says, mid the rise I belem of the adventures of Knij^ts Bmmts, 
and Romanees. The solemnities of Processions in and about the Churches, 
and the Perambulations in the Fields, besides their convenience, were fine phasing 
Aversions. The Priestes went before in their Formalities, singng the Latin^ 
service, and the peopk came after making their gsod-meaningre^nses. The 
Reverence gven to Holy-men was very great: then were the Churches open all 
dff long, men and women going in and out bourely to and from their Devotions. 
Then were the Consciences oj the people kept in so geat awe hy Confession: 
that Just dealing and vertue was DohituaL 

This Countrey, he continues, speaking of his native Wiltshire, was 
9f ^liffous bowses : a man could not have travelhd but be must 
have mett MonJms, Ftyars, Bonne Hommes, in their several habits, 
black, white, gay, cb^c: and the tingh-tangle of the Convent-bells I fancie 
made very pretty musique, like College bells at Oxford. 

Then were no Free-scbooles: the boyes were educated at the Monasteries. 
The young modes (not at Hakney, Say schooles, tb^c. to ham pride and wanton- 
nesse) but at the Nunruries, where they bad examples of Piety, humilitie and 
modestie to imitate and practise. Here they learned Needle-worke, and the 
art of Confectionary: Surgery (anciently no apothecaries or Surgeons—the 
gntlewoemen did cure their poore neighbours: their hands are now too fine) 
Thysicke, Writing, Drawing etc. 

Old lac^r (who Uvea where Charles Hadnam did) could see from his 
House, toe Nuns of the Prion of St. Maty (Juxta Kington) come into the 
^mph-Hay with their Rocks and Wheels to spin, and with their Sowing 
Work. He would say that he hath told threescore and ten : tho* of Nuns 
there were not so many : but in all, with Ley-Sisters, as Widows, old Maids, 
and young dries, there might be such a Number. This was a fine way of 
breeding-up young woemen, who are led more by 'Example, then Precept; 
and a good l^tirement for Widows and grave single Women, to a civil, vertuous, 
and holy Life. 

Plato sales that the foundation of Government is the Education of youth : 
by this meanes, it is most probable that this was a Golden-age. 

And now Aubrey was well away on his reminiscences. Let us 
imagine then what kind of Countrie this was in the time of the ancient Britons, 
he says, by the nature of the soile, which is a soure, woodsere land, very natural 
for the production of oaks especially. One may conclude that this North- 
division was a shoity dismall wood; and the inhabitants almost as salvage 
as the Beasts, whose Skins were their only rayment. They were i or ^ degrees 
I suppose less salvage than the Americans. 

The Romans subdued and civilised them, however, but after they 
withdrew, here was a mist of Igorance for Goo years. TJ^ were so far from 
knowing Arts, that they could not build a wall with stone. They lived sluttisbly 
in poor bouses, where they eat a geat deal of beef and mutton, and drank 

f od Ale in a brown masyird; and their very Rings were but a Sort of 
drmers. 

After the Christian Religion was planted here, it gave a geat Shoote, 
and the Kings andgeat men gave vast revenues to the Church, who were ignorant 
enough in those Days. The Normans then came and taught them civility 
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Mi hdUhis ; vUti it aw GoMq, as also tbeir PoUg (JPtstiatts 
Ltx\ yst ny van magupe^. 

For tbe Gopsmment, ’till the time of King Het^ 8, it was like a nest of 
boxes ; for Copy-boUers (fobo till then were ViUmnes) held of tbe Lards of 
the Mtmnor, who held of a superior Lord, who held perhaps of asutber superior 
Lari or Duke, who hid of tbe King. Upon asy oscasion ^ Bustling, or 
Tournaments in those Dajs, one of mu great Laris sounded Us Tmmpets 
{the Lords then kept Trumpeters ; even to King James) and summon’d those 
that held under them. Those agtin sounded tbeir trumpetts, and so downward 
to tbe Cop'boUers. 

Tbe Lards (then Lords in deed as well as Title) Wd in tbeir cosmtries 
like Mty Kings, bad jura regdia belongng to their sigmries, bad tbeir Castles 
andmrroughs, and sent Burgsus to tbe Lower Houu ; bad Gallows within 
tbeir Liberties where thy could try, condemn, bang and drawe ; tuver amt 
up to Lan^ but in Parliament-time, or once ayeare to do tbeir bomag and 
duty to the King. 

No youngr brothers then were. In the Custom and constitution of tbe 
Bealme, to betake themselves to Trades, but were Cburcb-men, or Retainers 
or Servants to geat Men: rid god horses (now and then took a puru) and 
their bloud that was bred at the god Tables of tbeir Masters was upon every 
occasion freely ktt out in tbeir Quarrels. It was then too common amongst 
their Mhters to have Feuds with one another, and tbeir servants at Market 
or where tiny met (in that slashing age) did commordy bang one anotbers Buclders. 

The poor byes did turn the Spitts, and lick’t tbe dripjdngpan, and grew 
to be hug lusy knaves. 

In mose arms tbe Gentry begott tbeir own urvants and copyhold tenants 
(the custom of Lying with tbe Bride tbe first nigpt). 

No Ale-houses nor yet Innes then, unlesse upon geat roades: when thy 
bad a minde to drinks thy went to the Friaries ; arS when thy travilled thy 
bad entertainement at toe Religous bowses for 5 dayes, if occasion so long 
required. The muting of the Country was not then at tipling-bowses, but in 
the Fields or Forests with their Hawkes or Howndes, with their bu^-bomes 
in silken baudries. 

Such Joy and merriment was every Holiday ; which dyes were kept with 
great Solempnitie and reverence. In Herefordshire and parts of tbe Marches 
of Wales, the Tabor and pipe were exceeding common. May beggars begd 
with it: emd tbe Peasants danced to it in the Churchyard on Holy dayes and 
Holy-day-eves. Now it is almost lost: the Drumme and Trumpet have 
putt that peaceable Musique to silence. 

In thou times (besides tbe jollities already mentioned) thy bad tbeir 
Pilgimags to severed sbritus, eu chiefly hereabout, to Si. Joseph y Arimatbea 
at his (%apil in Gleutordmry-abby. In tbe roades thither were severall bowses 
of entertesynment brdlt psaposely for them. 

The disappearance of mese Inm/ses of entertaynement was obviously 
a great blow to Aubrey, but he was not long in finding out their modem 
counterpart. Though he was by now mvested of all, he was safe 
by means of his family connections from actual want, for as he puts 
it Providence raysed me (unexpectedly) good friends, with one or other of 
whom he managed to spend the remainder of his days. There was 
the Rs^t Honourable Nicholas, Earl of Tbanet, with whom I was delitescent 
at Hethfleld in Kent neer a yeare: Sir Christopher Wren: Mr.. Oglby: 
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tbeH Edmtmd WyU Esq. R.SS. tooks m« into bis Armts, with whom 1 
most eomnsmUy take my Diet and sweet Otium's. This latter was a man 
after Aubrey’s own beart, as is shown by Roger North’s description 
of him. ** One Mr. Wyld, a rich Philosopher, lived in Bloomsbury. 
He was single, and his house a sort of knick-knack-atory. This 
gentleman was of a superior order, and valued himself upon new in¬ 
ventions of his own. He sowed salads in the morning to be cut for 
dinner; and claimed the invention of painted curtains, in varnish, 
upon silk; which would bend and not crack; and his house was 
furnished with them : and he delighted in nothing mote than in show¬ 
ing his multifarious contrivances.’’ So it can be imagined that Aubrey 
was in his element in this place, helping in the experiments, wondering 
why in the autumn beads of sweat appeared on his host’s patent 
curtains, and drinking and talking his fill. Mr. Wyld, he says proudly, 
will smdertake to pr^are an Earth ^ twill he neare a balfe ayeare preparing 
that shall produce Wheate without sowing: and be believes be can ^ the like 
for Pease. And so sure was his host of success that he was prepared 
to back his judgement with solid cash. Edmund Wyld, Esq. R-R-J"., 
Aubrey explained at greater length, hath bad a pott of Composition in 
bis garden these 7 yeares, that beares nothing at all: not so muco as grasse, 
or mosse. He makes this Challenge, if any Man will give him twenty pounds, 
be will ffve him an hundred if it Mtb not beare Wheat spontaneously : and 
the Party shall keep the Key : and he shall sift the Earth Composition with 
a fine Sieve ; so that he may be sure, there are no graines of Wheat in it. He 
hath also a Composition for Pease : but that he will not warrant not having 
tryed it. But the wager found no takers, for Edmund Wyld was famous 
for his skill in gardening. London. Bloomeshery. Aumst la. 1684., 
Aubrey noted on another occasion, my honoured Friend Edmund Wyld, 
Esq. did just before we sate down to dinner, sow in an Earthen Porringer of 
prepared Earth, Seeds of Parsley, Prunella, Balme, drc. The Porringer was 
sett on a chafing dish of Coales : and by the time we had ended Dinner {which 
was about an bower seeds sprang visibly up, scilicet, nineteen, or 20 young 
plants. Their Leaves as big as common Pinnes heads: by and by appears 
more, so that the Dish was full: Some of the Plants being drawn-out with a 
paire of pliers, the stalkes were about ^ inch long. About two or three houres 
after the Soweing, the Dish was exposed in the garden subdio : That night it 
happened to raine very hard all night, yet they all lived, and flourished till 
about the middle of September: and then they began to wither. Some of them 
lived till Michaelmass: and some till %th or loth of October following. I 
was one of the Four {besides Mr. Wyld) that was an Eye-witnesse of this 
Experiment. The Dish remaines in the Garden to this day {Feb. 7. 16^), 
he concludes, but no vegetable at all did evergrowe in it since. And to make 
this the ideal home for Aubrey “ most of the ingenious persons about 
town visited ” his host; it is no wonder, therefore, that he sounded 
so complacent when he noted : I now indulge my genius with my friends 
and pray for the young angels. 

AuMcy had now begun to reap the reward of his sensible recogni¬ 
tion that to be good and agreeable company is a vertue. For though he had 
lost his fortune, he never lost a friend, and the warmth with which 
he continued to be regarded everywhere is shown by the following 
poem, which has been accidentally preserved amongst his papers. 
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'* To his most honoutd £cend John Aubrey Esquire in imitation of 
Mr. Greaves verses, etc.” tuns the heading, but the author’s name is 
missing: 

“ If thou, my dearest Friend, in whose safe breast 
r store my joys, and make my greifes take test; 

Who art alone to me instead of all 

This World doth Wit, or Mirtb, or Pleasure call: 

If thou should’st ask, why I so little cate 
What interest or repute with most I beare? 

Why with so very few my selfe I mate ? 

To th’ rest regardless of their love or hate? 

In short I’ll tell the, ’tis ’cause I would be 
From noise of businesse and all troubles free. 

Lies, False News, impertinence I hate. 

And all things else which contradict my Fate, 

With losse of Knowledge, truth and liMrty 
By affording every fool my company. 

Yet what I love, with whom I would converse. 

And freely consort, I’le unask’d rehearse: 

One, whome by experience I truly find 
To be my friend, and suited to my mind: 

Reserv’d to others, but open unto me. 

And has a Soul from base dissembling free, 

And modest too; who thinks the greatest wit 
Consists in the wise government of it: 

Utters no secrets, constant to his friend. 

Nor can his thoughts to wicked fallsehood bend: 

One that Flies sadnesse, hates to be severe. 

But with facetiousnesse unbends his care. 

Yet one that’s studious too, whose boundlesse mind 
Scarce within Learning’s limits is confin’d. 

But chiefly Nature loves; and farre does pry 
Into her secrets with his piercing eye. 

These and like things I love; but to say true 
I’ve all this while been but describing You. 

You ate the Man, my friend, whome I can love. 

The love of others I do not much approve.” 

One disadvant^e did arise, however, from Aubrey’s deMndence 
on his friends, l^mund Wyld lives in the mat square in moornsben, 
he wrote, on the south side, next dore to the Biackmores head, and by tne 
most unfortunate chance his stomach, which he said had been till then 
so tender that I could not drinke claret without sugar, nor white wine, but 
would disgorge, chose this very moment to recover. And Aubrey was 
never one for half measures, with the result that his writing became 
even more untidy and mote inaccurate. 1/1 bad but either one to come 
to me in a morning with a good Scourge, came the fiimiliat lament, or did 
not sett-up till one or two with Mr. Wyld, I could doe a great deal of 
businesse. 

That no blame really attaches to Edmund Wyld for his guest’s 
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incuiabie sodability is made only too clear by the Diaries of the 
period, where Aubrey constantly appears, drinking in tayems, talking 
m coilM-houses or helping his friends in their work. “ Mr. Aubery 
and I observed the Resistance of air to be duplicate to the velocity or 
rather in a musicall proportion,” Robert Hooke wrote in 1674, and 
four years later he addm, Observed with Aube^ the Moon Eclipsed.” 
The same source provides us with more details of Aubrey’s life in 
London. “ With Mr. Aubery at Lord Brounkers, Mr. Colwalls, 
Sir Jo; Moors, Gip. Sherbourns ”, Hooke says on one day, and nearly 
every night he notes, “ At Garways with Mr. Hill, Mr. Hoskins, Mr. 
Wild, Mr. Aubery, Godfry, Blackburn, Lodowick, &c.” Then there 
were frequent excursions to Knightsbridge to see the Bishop of 
Salisbury or to visit his other friends. “ I dind with Boyle, it agreed 
well,” says Hooke, ” then with Aubery visited Harrington and 
Gadbcrry. Both mad but of Divers humours.” And every ^ursday 
there was the Royal Society to attend, with the promise of some 
drinking afterwards. “ Agreed upon new clubb to meet at Joes,” 
wrote Robert Hooke on December the tenth, 1675. “ Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Lodowick, Mr. Aubery and I and to joyn to us Sir Jo: More, Mr. 
Wild, Mr. Hoskins. We now began our Slew Philosophical! Clubb ”, 
he added on New Year’s Day, “ and Rcsolvd upon Ingaging ourselves 
not to speak of any thing that was then reveald stib sigiUo to any one 
nor to declare that we had such a meeting at all. We began our Hrst 
Discourse about light upon the occasion of Mr. Newton’s Late Papers,” 
and it was Aubrey who led off the discussion. All this activity cost 
money though, and poor bankrupt Aubrey was soon reduced to 
borrowing from his friends. “ Lent Aubery losh. and before aosh. 
and since j : he promised to repay it,” run the entries, but when 
the time of reckoning came, no cash was forthcoming. “ Bought of 
Mr. Aubery, Euclides Works Greek and Latin losh., Plunia Purpur 
IS., Censorinus ek mtnsura Ami 8d., Duret Hisfoire des Latimes, 
and Scaliger Contra Caldanum 6s. 4d., Baytins dt re Nana/i 2^.,” 
wrote Robert Hooke, “acquitted the former zosh. lent.” But five 
days later another entry occurs in the Diary, “ Lent Aubery aosh. 
more.” 

Aubrey had hoped that the completion of his ruin would allow 
him to increase the work which he had been carrying on all through 
the crisis of his fortunes. Notwithstanding all these ensbarassments, 
he had said, I did pian piano (as they occssr’d) take notes of Antimitj ; 
and having a (pack draught, have drawne landslips on horse-back vpmbolically. 
For Aubrey was still only forty-five when he lost his fortune and, 
being in ‘the prime of life, he thought that he would be able to con¬ 
centrate on his work at last, now t&t he was free from the continual 
distraction of trying to control his obstreperous accounts and to 
wriggle out of the lawsuits by which he had always been entangled 
in the past. Asm 1671, he says happily, having sold all astd ^sapjmnted 
as aforesaid of moneys I received, I had so strong an Impsdse to (in good part) 
finish Description of Wilts, two volumes in folio, that I could not be quiet 
HU I Im dome it, am that with dan^r emu^, tamnsam canis e Nilo [like 
a dog at the Nile] take a lat and away for feare of the Crocodiles, i.e. Catc^ 
polls—And indeed all that I have donne and that little that I have studied have 
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hem hat tifter that fadtion, so H>at had I not Ikad leiig my want of Leisure 
wmU bare ajfmka hut a slender Harvest, Afy head was akndet working ; 
never iiBe, and evm travelUng {wlneh from 1649 tiU.xfqo was never off horse- 
haek) did ^eane some observations, of which I have a eoUeetion in folio of 2 
^pners of ^per plus a dsut basket, some whereof are to be valued. 

As it to (usptove sdll farther his tlieo^ duit a nuufs Spirit rises 
and falls with bis fortsms: makes me letbargf^, Aubrey had oiaached 
off in yet another direction. In a letter'to Anthony Wood at this time, 
he says : I am writing a Comeify for Thomas SbadweU, wbieb I have now 
almost fished since I came here. And I shqll fit him with mother, The 
CouHi^ Revell, both humours mtoucht, but of this. Mum I for ‘tis very 
satyricall agpinst some of my mischievous enemies which Jinny tumbling up and 
dmm have collected. About the worth of his plays, Aubrey no 
illusions, for he saw that the Qvil War had utterly destroyed the 
English stage. By forbidding the performance of any play, the 
Puritans successfully broke the^k with the great days of Shakespeare 
and Jonson, while me bigotry of their rule during the Commonwealth 
was largely responsible tor the licentiousness of the early Restoration 
drama. As Professor Trevelyan has pointed out in his ‘ English 
Social History *: “ These unhappy conditions were peculiar to 
England : the age of Wycherley over here was the age of Moline, 
Corneille and Racine in France. There the drama, comic as well as 
tragic, was decent and was serious, and the French have ever since 
taken their drama seriously, as the Eliaabethan English took theirs, 
regarding it as a civilising influence and a criticism of life.” But 
almough Aubrey sadly noted : Now our present writers reflect so much 
upon particular persons and coxcombeities, that twenty yeares hence thy will 
not be understood, he followed the popular model, and sketched (between 
the lines of some old legal documents) the design for a grossly obscene 
farce. For the Country Revell was written to expose both the coarse¬ 
ness of the simple country people (amongst whom was Squeaker, a 
shee-Balladsingia-) and the vices of the gentry, and amongst the latter 
Aubrey included many thinly disguised portraits of his acquaintances, 
Courtoise, a Kmght of the Rath and rrotector of distressed J-aiUes, was really 
old Thomas Tyn^e, Aubrey’s Wiltshire neighbour, ]Mstice Wa^ 
staffe was Sir John Dunstable, and Aubrey’s great enemy, Gwyn, 
the Earl of Oxford’s secretary, appeared as Sir .Fastidious Overween. 
Sir Surly Chaffin, Captain Exceptions Quarrelsome, Squire Fite^^Ale and 
Sir Ubidinous Gourmand are also recognisable portraits of his con¬ 
temporaries, and in the notes for these characters, Aubrey has left 
a scathing comment on the efficiency of his times. Plato sales perpettfoll 
drunkenness is the Reward of virtue, says Squire Fitz-Ale at one ^int, 
and Sir Hugh the Vicar confesses to be one of the old red-nosed Clergy, 
orthodox atm canonicall. All the Parsoru hereabout in Wiltshire, Aubrey 
noted after this, are Alehouse-hunters. James lurng. Esq., htmted Sir 
Hugh driefoote to the Alehouse with his pack of hounds to toe ffiefe of the 
revered Divine. And of Sir John Dunstable, he says: The Cellar he 
calls his Ubray, and he continues. Parliament men prepare themselves 
for the businesse of the Nation with Ale in tin morning. Some Justices doe 
sleepe on /A? Betuh every asshys. One final note about this character 
shows that the Army was no less corrupt than the Church and the 
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Law. Ai CappenAam, the Depttpe Lieutenants mtt te see tie Order of 
the Miiitia. After a taedions setting {at dinner, and shrinking after ditmer) 
the Dmmmes beats and the Soldiers te^ to march before the wtndme to be 
seen by the Depesty Uentenants. Jeutice Wagstaffe {Colonelt) had not mareht 
before *em mam yardes but downe a falls all suong in the sUrt. His Myrmidons, 
multi vi, heard Urn up, and then a eryed out. Some drinks, ho ! am so there 
was m end of tin Businesse. 

The plot deals with the fottunes of an adulttess, who, pursued 
by her husband, is following her lover disguised in page’s attire, 
and the play ends with most of the diameters dead on the stage. 
Raynes, wrote Aubrey, wh6 in his exdtement seems to have inserted 
the real name of the injured husband, comes and invades Sir Fastidious 
Overween, and is slsyne by him ; and then Sir Fastidious neglects her; she 
comes and stabbes Urn, and then herselfe. 

Naturally enough the play was never finished, for in 1672 Henry 
Coley wrote “ to nis much honoured Frcind Mr. John Aubrey at 
the Right Honourable the Earle of Thanet’s house at Hethheld in 
Kent,” saying " you are much wanted at London, and dayly exMcted 
and therefore I hope you will not be long absent. Interest calls for 
your appearance.” For at last a job was in prospect. Dr. Christopher 
Wren, my deart friend, without my knowledff contrived an employment for me, 
which he r^erred to me to consider of it, Aubrey reported to Anthony 
Wood. 'Tis this — Mr. Ogilly is writing the History of all England: the 
map is mending already. Now the Doctor told him that if that were all, 
it would be no very ffeat matter. He was pleased to tell him that he could 
not meet with a fitter man for that tume than J. A. Now it*s true it suites 
well enough with my Genius ; but he is a cunning Scott, and I must deale warily 
with him, with the advice of my friends. It will be February next before 
I beffn, and then between that and November followeing I must scurry all over 
England and Wales. The King will give me protection and letters to make 
enquiries. 

In the end Aubrey’s task was limited to a single county only, 
and he enter'd upon the Perambulation of the County of Surr^ July i 1675, 
and left off about the middle of September following. In those two and a 
half months, he wandered about the county, noting with equal interest, 
here a Pjdnated Castle, there a peculiarly ingenious automatic water 
closet. Oatelands, he says was formerly one of the Palaces belonging to the 
Crown of England. Here was a Fair Park, well stor'd with Deer, but 
dispark'd ly the late Usurpers. In the Park was once a Paddock, with a 
Standing, where Queen Elizabeth was us’d to shoot with a Cross-Bow. And 
in the parish of Godaiming, he stumbled upon a Mannour called 
Catteshulle, held from the King, as Master of his Concubines. 

His main task was the gathering of inscriptions from the parish 
churches. This searching after Antiquities is a wearisome Tasks. 1 wishe 
I had gmne through all the Church monuments, he complained. Though 
of all studies I tMU the least delight in this, yet methinkes I am carried on 
with a kind of divine oestrum : fir nobody els hereabout hardly cares for it, 
but rather makes a scome of it: But, me tbinkes, it shewes a kind of gratitude 
and good nature, to revive the Memories and memorialls of the pious and 
charitable benefactors long since dead and gonne. And a formidable array 
of inscriptions he has assembled; for, in his day, tombstones were 
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not SO steteotjr^ed as they ate now. Poems, jokes, advertisements 
even, found their place on the walls of the churches, but the design 
was most often to shock: 

Thus Youth and Aff and all Things pass asuty, 

Thf Turn is mv as His was Yestertu^ ; 

To morrow shall another take th room, 

The next day He a for- Vl^orms become, 

And ore your dusty Bones shall others tread, 

Aswu now walk and trample on the Dead; 

'Till neither Stone nor Memoiy appear. 

That ever you bad Birth or aing here. 

And life itself, which was so fleeting, was often held up to scorn : 

This World to her was but a traged Phty, 

She came and saw’t, dislikt, and pass'd awtty, 

cries the epitaph on a ten-year-old child, Susanna Barford, and another 
answers: 

Wealth, Honour, Bubbles are, 
long life a Blast. 

That Good this Virgin chose 
shall everlast. 

But the walls of the churches did not reflect only the melancholy 
side of seventeenth-century life: its prosperity and pride appeared 
too. For when they had made their fortunes, the newly enriched 
London merchants had begun to retire into the country, and the 
flamboyant tombstones, commemorating Cith^en and Fishmonger or 
Citroen and Haberdasher, unselfconsciously reflect the prosperity they 
had attained. But the habits of a lifetime die hard, and some of the 
epitaphs were used to continue to drum up business even from the 
grave: 

Here Lacltyer lyes interred, enough his Name 
Speakes one hath Jew Competitors in Fame ; 

A Name so ffeat, so gen’ral, it may scorn 
Inscriptions, which do vulgar Tombs adorn; 

His yertues and his Pills are so well known. 

That Envy can't confine them under Stone ; 

This Verse is lost, bis PILL embalmes him safe 
To future Times without an Epitaph. 

Another feature of Stuart life which stands out from the tombs 
is the incredible frequency with which both men and women married. 
At Stretham, Aubrey noted down this epitaph: Here beneath Sleepe 
in the Lord Jesus, bis ffocefull Servantes (Wives of Thomas Hobbes, Es^;) 
and to have been just once wed was considered sufficiently startling 
to be recorded on one’s tomb ; Dame Martha, Daughter to Robert 
Wilson, Esqr. onely Wife to Sir Edward Grophy of Brendon in the County 
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af Durham, Bart. Not was the humour of dus situation missed by the 
citizens of that time: 

That you bmt layd m Bodjf 6 m, 

? < that first Sioe I m'd xo dtart, 
thank ^ Hstshand, runs one epitaph. 

But jet 1 bane another Boone, 

When Votes shall come {u com fidl soon 
It will and will not be aer^i) 

That you would-close nn other Side. 

Y’bave tboug/it it worty to be Baad, 

You once wm Second to my Bed; 

Why mcy you not like Title have, 

To this my Second Bed the Grave. 

This Stone will cover us aU Three, 

And under it we shall be free, 

From hove or Hate, or least Distrust 
Jealouy to vex our Dust; 

For here our Bodyes do but weyte 
The Summons for their glorious State. 

This sentiment would have been most unpopular with the occupant 
of a tomb at Barnes : The best of Husbands, John Sqtder, late FaithftU, 
and {ph ! that for so short a Time) Painful Bsctor of this Parish. And the 
following epitaph would have pleased him even less : 

Here lies a Traveller old madam Besse, 

Honest Charles Hales his wife I guesse. 

She was his dear one, wedle not belie her ; 

And so's mine too ; wou’d she Uy by her. 

Aubrey’s time, however, was not taken up wholly by this wearisome 
Tasks. Wandering from church to church, he found time to visit 
the Spas like Epsom, which were just then achieving pmularity and 
were replacing the mediarsral pilgrimages as an excuse for holidays, 
and also to stay at the county houses on his way: I must not forget 
my noble Friend, Mr. Charles Howard’s Cottage of Ketirement {jvhich he 
call'd his Castle) which lay in the Middle of a vast Heathy Comtiy, where in 
the troublesome Times, he withdrew from the wicked World, and enjoy’d 
himself here, where he had only one Floor, bis little Dining Room, a Kiteoen, 
a Chapel and a Laboratory. And in these pbces Aimrey heard many 
anecdotes which he was unable to resist introducing quite irrelevantly 
into his narrative. At Godaiming, for instance, he met Mr. Samuel 
Speed {the famous and valiant Sea CMplain and Sailor). In a Poem made 
ly Sir John Birkenhead, on the Sea-fight with the Dutch, lx takes Notice of 
our Vicar in this Mamter. 

His Chaplain, he plyed his wonted Work, 

He frayed tike a Christian, astd fougpt tike a Turks, 

Crying now for the King, and the Duke of York 
With a thump, a thump, thump ; 
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'wMb At Dulwich College he noted that the Tradition concerning fie 
Occasion of tbe Fonndation mns tins ; That Mr. AUeynSi being a Traffdian, 
and OM of tbe Orinnal Actors in tie celebrated Sbakespeare’s Flays, in one 
of wbicb be pkefd o Daemon, with six others, and was in tbe midst of tbe 
Play stsrprird ey an Apparition of the Devil, whicb so work’d on bis Fancy, 
that be made a Vow, which be performed at this Place. But it was at 
Ctoydon that Aubtey stumbled on a piece of information after his 
own heart. There was one Oak, he teports, in tbe mat Wood call’d 
Norwood, that bad Miselto, a Timber Tree, which was jelled abosst 1657. 
Some Persons cut this Misselio, for some Apothecaries in London, and sold 
them a Qsumtityfor Ten Shillings, each time, and left only one Branch remain¬ 
ing for more to sprout out. One fell lame shortly after: Soon after, each of 
tbe others lost an Fye, and he that fell’d the Tree, about 1678 (tbo’ warned 
of these Misfortunes of tbe other Men) would not withstanding, adventure to do 
It, and shortly sfter broke bis Leg ; as if tbe Hatnadtyades had resolved to 
take an ample Pevenm for tbe Injwy done to that sacred and venerable Oak. 
Aubrey mentions wewhere that When an Oake is felling {before it folks) 
it gfves a kind of sbriekes, or manes, that may be heard a mile off, as if it 
were tbe Genisu of tbe Oake lamenting. I cannot omit here taJdng Notice, 
he continues excitedly, of tbe great Misforttmes in the Family of tbe Earl 
of Wincbelsea, who at Eastwell in Kent, felled down a most curious Grove of 
Oaks, mar his nobk Seat, and gave the First Blow with bis own Hands. Shortly 
after, his Countess died in her Bed suddenly, and his eldest Son, the Lord 
maidstom, was killed at Sea by a Cannon Bsdkt. It has been not unusually 
observed, that to cut Oak-Wood is unfortunate, Aubrey concludes, and this 
family should have been particularly war}' of flouting any superstition, 
for had not La^ S^mer dreamt, that she found a Nest, with Nine 
Finches in it. And so maty Children she bad by the Earl of Wincbelsy, 
whose name is Finch. 

Coming to the end of his Perambulation, Aubrey returned to 
London, where he noted an interesting sidelight on the Reformation. 
Robert de Wharton, he says, the last Prior of the Monastery dedicated to 
St. Stwiour at Bermondsy, surrendered this Convent into the King’s Hands, 
1 Janua/y i} }8. He obtaimd a pension of 6 . 8 d. per Annum. That 
tms generosity could have its disadvantages for the throne, however, 
is shown by the subtle revenge wreaked by another dispossessed 
pensioner. Tbe Last Lady Abbesse of Amesbury was a Kirton: who 
after tbe Dissolution married to om Appleton of Hampshire, Aubrey reports. 
She bad during her life a Pension from IGng Henry IIX: she was one hundred 
and fouryyeares old when she dyed. 

Aubtey finished his tour with a description of the Surrey side of 
the Thames, direedy opposite the Qty of London. On the Bank Side 
were two Bear Gardens, he says, the Old and tbe New, wherein Bears, Bsdls, 
Otters, &c. were kept to be baited by Dogs bred to that Sport, for the Diversion 
of the Spectators, tie Destruction of the innocent Creatures, and the Gratifica¬ 
tion of a barbarous cmd savam Temper, which never more dispkys itself then 
in slaving a Co^lacetuy aria Delim in these cruel Spectacles. 

Near this Garden was a Theatre, known in tbe name of the GLOBE 
Pity-House, to wbicb Beaumont, Fktcber, and Philip Massinger belonged and 
wrote for ; and tbou^ the most eminent Place for Trag/ulies, Comedies, and 
Interludes, was, because of its Situation, only sued in tbe hot Summer Months. 
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Not far from Hns Plan wort the Asparagts-Gardens, and PimbUto- 
Patb, woert vert fine walks, tool Arbours, t£yc. nuub sued by the Cith(ens 
of London and mar Families, and both mentioned by the Comedtaas at the 
Begnning of 1600. * To walk in Pimblieo ' beeame Prwerhial for a Man 
handsomely drest; as these walks were freqnented ly none else. 

Next the Be^Garden on this Bank was formerly the Bordello, or Steves, 
so tolled from the seoeraU litensed Honses for the Entertainment of lewd 
Persons, tn whith were Women prepared for all Comers. The Kni^ts Templars 
were notable weathers; for whose tonvemente and use these Steves on the 
Bankside (peer a^nst the Temple) were eretted and eonstituted. Thy were 
subjett to seperalLaws and Bagdations (ph;. No singfe Woman to take Many 
to he with ay Man, extept she lye with him all Nifiht, till the Morrow) 
and their Masmer of Life and prhnledged Plates retewedseveral ConfirmaHons 
from the Crown, as one in 1345 from Kino Edward III. In ijo6. King 
Hemy VII, for some Time shut up these Houses, whith were in Number 
Eighteen ; and not long after renewed their Litente, and reduted them to 
Twelve ; at whith Number thy tontimud till their final Suppression ly Sound 
of Trumpet in 1546, iy King Hemy VIII, whose tender Constiente startled 
at suth standalous and opm 'Lewdness. The sin^ women that were Retainers 
to, or Inmates in, these Houses, were Extommunitate, not severed to enter the 
Churth while alive, or if not retontiled before their Death, prohibited Christian 
Burial, and were interred in a Peite of Ground tolled the Single-Women’s 
Churth-Yard, set apart for their use only. These Houses were distinguished 
ly several Si^ painted on their Fronts, as, a Boar’s Head, The Crane, the 
Ordinal’s Hit, the Swan, the Bell, the Crosse-Kys, the Popes Head, and the 
Gun. 

John Evelyn assured the author that “ with incredible satisfaction 
have I perus’d your Natural History of Surrey, &c; and greatly 
admire both your Industry in undertaking so profitable a Wore, and 

J our Judgement in the several Observations which you have made, 
t is so useful a Piece, and so obliging that I cannot sumciently applaud 
it. Something I would contribute to it, if it were possible ; but your 
Spicilegium is so accurate, that you have left nothing almost for those 
who come after you.” But now that the tour was over and the rough 
draft made, the inevitable happened, and eighteen years later Aubrey 
was to write. In the Year 1675, it was my Intention to have destrib’d the 
pleasant Couny of Surrey, whith I am sorry I did not eompleat. The notes 
themselves would probably have disappeared completely, had not 
Anthony Wood seen them and desired Aubrey to transcribe them fair, 
and to preserve them, there being many good Remarks that deserve not to be 
buty’d in Oblivion. I wish I hM done it soon after my Perambulation, whilst 
the Idea of them was fresh and lively, Aubrey lamented, I should then have 
given it more Spirit. The Papers are like Sybillina Folia. I shall not take 
the Paines to digest them in better Order {which would require the Drudgery 
of another Transcribing) and I now set things down tumultuarily, as if tumbled 
out of a Sack, as thy come to try Hand, Mixing Anticpdties ana Natural 
Things together, as I have here done them. Thy will be of some rue to stub as 
love Antiquities or Natural History ; and on that Account I expose them to 
the View of the Candid Reader wishing him as mtuh Pleasure in the Perusal 
of them, as I had in the Seeing of them. Vcde. Despite this hopeful ending, 
the book was not printed until Aubrey had been dead for twenty-two 
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^eats, and even dien the learned Dr. Rawlinson had to put the work 
into some semblance of order; for it fell to him to collate it, as he said 
with justifiable exasperation, from two manuacdpts ** bodi wrote with 
the Author’s own Inmd, and both huddled together in a very confused 
and unmethodical Order.” 

As soon as he had finished his Perambulation, Aubrey found himself 
surrounded by a multitude of jobs. First, a new edition of Camden’s 
“ Britannia ” was foreshadowed and a set of queries relating to it 
was printed and considered at severed meetings hy Christ. Wren, John ^skfns, 
R. Hooke, Jf. Off ily, Join Asdiry, Gregpn King. On top of this, Aubrey 
was assisting in me production of two more books, Dugdale’s 
“ Monasdcon ” and the English version of Wood’s “ Historia at 
Antiquitates Universitatis Oxoniensis.” His help with the latter work 
was so considerable that Anthony Wood, besides acknowledging it 
handsomely in the book itself, wrote Aubrey a special letter of thanks 
on its publication. “lam verie glad that you have satisfied me in so 
many things and cease not to send into divers parts for further informa¬ 
tion of other men : I speake in my conscience (for I have told other 
men of it already) that 1 have had, and shall have mote from you as 
to these things than all pecmle besides whatsoever. What I have had 
hitherto besides has been (or the most part by mine owne industry 
and purse.” And all this time Aubrey was busy collecting the anec¬ 
dotes for Wood’s other book “ Athenae Oxoniensis ” and the two 
antiquaries were at the peak of their friendship. “ I am as cateiull 
of your health and wellfate as any friend you Mve,” Wood assured 
Aubrey, and the latter so delighted in his company that he wished to 
share him with all his acquaintances. I sent you i lettres ly my Mend 
Mr. George Ent, together with a bundle of bookes, Aubrey wrote to Wood 
in August 1674. He is a very honest ffntleman and his Khodomantades 
you wit! easily pardon. And George Ent must have been prompt in his 
delivery or the letter of introduction which Aubrey had given him, 
for in November Aubrey wrote I am very glad you two gtod folks are 
acquainted; according to my desire. By March next year, however, 
matters were very mfierent. I am exceeding sorry for Mr. ^t’s strange- 
nesse to you, Aubrey wrote apologetically to Anthony Wood, but °tis 
confesst his friends must beare with him ; and be being cboleriqm, €><•; I 
read only that paragraph, where He introduced into your company two Boy- 
bachelors, and upbraided you of dotage. 

In the midst of all this work, moreover, disaster threatened. 1673, 
die Jovis, St. Martin ^.i^-\-P.M., Aubrey noted with excusable exact¬ 
ness, J.A. arrested by Gardiner, Sergeant, a lusy faire-baired solar Fellow, 
prowd, insolent, et omnia id genus. For his financial difficulties were upon 
him again, and in his plight he enlisted the aid of his friends in the 
Royal Society to obtain a post for him, for he had been not unhelpful 
to "them, “ They made him their drudge,” said one of his con¬ 
temporaries, “ for when any curious experiment was to be donne, they 
would lay the task on him.” He therefore expected great thiiigs from 
Mr. Secretary Wren’s indefinite Kindnesse, and from iLord Brouncker, 
the President, and by now he was ready to accept any kind of job. 
There are peaceable places among Souliers, he mused, and now the naiy 
offices thrive, and a man can nowhere so well bide himself in an office as there. 
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V<MU» ’Us Ota ^ the wof. This last idea was doablT attcacdve because 
another member of the Royal Society, Samuel Pepys, was already 
firmly enttendied there. 

Nothing cmne of these projects, however, and by 16^5, even Aubrey 
had begun to despair of ever recovering his fortunes in England and 
so he turned his enM towards the New World. But he was quite 
unable to make up his mind where to settle, for no sooner had Edmund 
Wyld o&ted to buy him an estate in New York, than the Earl of Thanet 
put him off it. “ 1 perceive that Mr. Wild,” the Earl had written, 
“ has a mind to buy some land in New-York, which place you suppose 
to be a Fine Country. You are the first that ever I heard terme that 
part a delicious Country. Come, indeed I heare will grow there, 
and in the summer they may have firtt Beefe, and Mutton: But in the 
Winter, which is very long and tedious. They are like the Nprvegians, 
that live upon Salt meates, and Fish, and have such vast Snowes, 
that they are forced to digge their wayes out of their houses else they 
will be stiffled.” Having by now thoroughly discouraged poor Aubrey, 
Lord Thanet continued: “ If he will by land In Amenca, lett it be 
in the Bermudas, where health abounds, and safety is had, two chiefe 
things which a wise Man, as he, should looke after, and soe much 
with my humble service pray let him knowe.” The truth of the matter 
was that Lord Thanet owned land in Bermuda and had tried before 
to persuade Aubrey to go out there, and he was not alone in his 
desire to have so pleasant a companion on his estates. Only the 
previous year, Aubrey had appalled Anthony Wood by saying, I 
am like to be spirited away to Jamaica by my Lard Vaughan, who is newly 
made Governor there, and mighp earnest to have me ffe with him, and will 
look out some employment worth a Gentleman for me: an oiler which Sir 
William Petty strongly advised Aubrey to accept. In Jamaica, he 
told him, 500 poun£ mes 100 per annum: take a Chymist with me, 
Aubrey noted, bratm, suver, etc. and g>e balfe with him. 

Cecil Calvert, Lara Beutemore, Absolute Lard and Proprietary of 
Maryland and Avalon, who had ^en at Aubrey’s college, made yet 
another offer and that the most tempting. Now if I would be rich, 
Aubrey day-dreamed, I could be a prince. I could gte into Maryland, which 
is one of the finest countrys of the world ; same climate with France ; between 
Virginia am New Engfand. I can have all the favour of my Lord Baltemore 
I could wish. His brother is his Lieutenant there ; and a very gpod mtured 

f ntleman. Plenp of all things: gvund tl»re is zooo miles westwards. 

could be able f believe to carry a colory of roans ; another of inffnious 
Artificers ; and I doubt not one might make a shift to have f or 6 ingeniose 
companions, which is enough. 

But somehow all these plans languished, probably from the very 
number of offers, and Aubrey made no move. For emigration was 
still a dangerous business and, as Professor Trevelyan has pointed 
out, “ more than three quarters of the first colonists died prematurely, 
succumbing to the miseries of the voyage, or to disease, fiunine, 
exposure and Indian War.” Sir John Dug^le saith that John Davenport 
was a Nonconformist, Aubrey told Anthony Wood, cmd he hath enauired 
of his delations, who know nothing of him, if dead or aim, but thy oelieve 
he is dead. He went over sea ; be mnkes to the Barbadoes, or some of these 
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pidntatkm, or to Holland: whereas actually he was Pastor at New 
Haven in New Eneland. And the sociable Aubrey was the last person 
to submit himselT to an social death like this: if he had to be 
separated from ^ friends it would be by the grave, not by the sea. 
For wh, he sensibly asked himself, should I at tins time of day, emd being 
of a Monastie hsmonr, make toy self e a slave and roast ny self for Wealth ? 

The expansion of the Enghsh race oversea was a comparatively 
recent devuopment. Until ^zabeth's reign every English sovereign 
had tried to make England a great G>ntinental power, and the titte 
which Mary Tudor accumulated on her marriage to Philip II show 
how nou; that ideal came to realisation. A book that Aubrey mentions 
is dedicated to the most migbtie and most puissant Princess Marie, ly the 
grace of God, Omen of Bndand, Spaine, Both Sicilies, France, Jerusalem, 
and Ireland: Defender of the Facta: Archduebesse of Austria ; Duchess 
of Milam, &/rgmdie aid Brabant: Countesse of Haspurge, Flanders, Tjroll, 
etc. But Mary died childless and left England free to pursue her true 
destiny. In me next reign, England changed her national weapon, 
substituting the broadsi^ for the long-bow, and this revolution in 
naval tactics, and the consequent advantage in sea fighting which it 
^ve her, caused England to turn towards the Western Ocean and the 
kinds beyond it as het rightful domain. The other powers remained 
peculiarly blind to the possibilities of these floating batteries, and 
“as late as 1511,” Professor Trevelyan says, “the Spaniards fought 
the Turks at Lepanto, by sea tactics the same as those by which the 
Greeks had defeated the Persians at Salamis.” The English, however, 
were fully conscious of the potentialities of the new weapons, and 
with them they laid the foundations of their sea power and their 
Empire. 

Aubrey’s continual hesitations had by now begun to irritate his 
friends. “ Weare not I a married man,” the Earl of Thanet told him 
crossly, “ and so consequently tyed by the Legg in England, or at the 
best my Chain being to reach noe further, then a voyage to Bourbon, 
or Provence; I would infallibly waite upon that noble kinsman of 
mine, my ^usin Charles Howard, in that Voyage for the Bermudas.” 
But Aubrey, though unmarried, was no less firmly “ tyed by the 
Legg ” to London and Oxford, to the Royal Society and to his friends. 
For he had come now to dread even the suggestion of a job: if I 
should have it, he said on one occasion, I should be like the weaned child, 
to leave Mr. Wjld: who are inseparable, and dote together till 12 or i, at 
nigpt. 

Even when he had himself become a landowner in the colonies, 
Aubrey could not be tempted out of England. Captain Poynt^ {for 
service that I did him to the Earle of Pembro/a and the ^rl of Abingmn) 
idd very kindly make me a Grant of a Thousand acres of hand in the Island 
of TobagjD, anno Domini 1686. Febr. zd. He advised me to send over people 
to plant and to gett Subscribers to come in for a share of these 1000 Acres, 
for zoo Acres would he enough for me. But still he made no move, even 
though he knew that in this delicate Island is hoc lunae {the mother of 
Silver). 

In the selfsame year, another windfall came his way. William 
Penn, Lord Proprietor of Pennylvania, did ex men motu et ex gatia speciali 
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[ftom a genuine impulse and as a matk of his mcial fifivour] me 
me a Gnumt under bis seak, of Six bemdred acres in Penn^hiania, wifSout 
my seeking or dreaming of it. He adtnsetb me to plant it with Freneb Protestants 
for seasmyeares gratis and afterwards make them to pey stub a Rent, Also 
be tells me, for 200 Acres ten pottnds per asmum Rent for ever, after three 
veares. Tl^ generous gift was PennS last attempt to persuade Aubrey 
to join him in his experiment in the New World. But before making 
this grant, he had tried both persuasion and direct invitations, and 
among Aubrey’s papers is a letter, the intention of which is obvious, 
in which William Penn paints as alluring a picture as possible of his 
territory. 

Dated “ Philadelphia, 15th of the 4th Month, called June, 1683,” 
it runs as follows: “ Esteemed Friend, We are the wonder of our 
neighbours as in our coming and numbers, so to our selves in our 
heuth. Subsistence and Success : all goes well, blessed by God, and 
provision we shall have to spare, considerably, in a year or Two, unless 
very gteat quantitys of Pec^le croud upon us. The Aier, heat and 
Gild Resemble the heart of Fiance : the Soyls good, the Springs many 
and delightfull, the fruits, roots, corns and Flesh, as good as I have 
commoiuy eaten in Europe, I may say most of them better. Straw¬ 
berry’s ripe in the woods in Aprill, and in the Last Month, Peas, 
beans, Qierrys and mulberrys. Much black walnutt, Chesnutt, Cyprus, 
or wMte Cedar and mulberry are here. The Sorts of fish in these 
parts are excellent and numerous. Sturgeon leap day and night that 
we can hear them a bow Shot from the ^vers in our beds. We have 
Roasted and pickeled them, and they eat like veal one way, and 
Sturgeon the other way. Mineral here is great Store, I shall send some 
sudmiinly for Tryall. Vines are here in Abundance everywhere, some 
may be as bigg in the body as a man’s thigh. I have begun a Vineyard 
by a French man of Languedock, and another of Poictou, near Santong. 
Severall people from other Colonys are retireing hither, as Virginia, 
Mary Land, New England, Road Island, New York &c: I make it 
my businesse to Establish vertuous Economy and therefore Sett 
twice in Councell every week, with good Success, I thank god. My 
Reception was with all the show of Kindness the rude State of the 
Country could yield; and after holding the Genrll Assemblys, 1 
am not unea^ to the People. They to express their Love and gratitude 

f ive me an Impost that might be worth 500 pounds per annum, and 
returned it to them with as much Creditt. This is our present posture. 
I am Debtor to thy kindness for two Letters : wether this be pay or 
no, pray miss not to Continue to yield that Content And Liberality 
to Tny very True Freind William Penn.” 

But to return to 1675. Aubrey, it seems, was once more hopeful 
of getting a place in England, for in that year Lord Thanet wrote to 
him: “ I am glad you have soe good an opportunity to make your 
addresses to mat excellent Lady, the Younger Countess Dowager 
of Pembroke, who if yore Starrs be favourable, may, through the 
interest of the Dutches of Portsmouth, procure you some good im- 
ployment, if not neglected by a wonted trapishness incident in You. 
The freedom I take in menconing that you will, I hope, easily forgive, 
since I doe it not by wav of check, but by a frienmy advertisement 
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to bewate of it.” Aubrey’s efficiency is well attested by the offers 
of emigration which he had received, for life was stiU so hard in the 
Plantations that no one but a fool, and the first colonists were fiu 
from that, would have suggested taking with them anyone who 
could not mote than pull his own weight; and so it must have been 
his “ wonted trapishness ” that caused this job, like all the others, 
to fall through. 

The resmt was that Aubrey wks immediately overwhelmed, yet 
again, by his financial difficulties {upon a thrtatning of my brother to threw 
me in Gaok) and in this predicament a strange letter arrived from the 
Earl of Thanet. “ J. Aubrey,” it began curtly, “ With this you will 
receive a Protection according to your desire, which when useless 
retume. I send it you under this provisoe, that yow are my Sollidtor 
to looke after my business in London; and for your Sailary that is 
agreed on. My mother hath lent me Thanet house garden, where 
I intend to fit up two or three chambers for my use when I come to 
London privately, and intend to stay not long there, one of which 
as my meniall Servant you may make use of when fitted up, and when 
it is you shall have notice. I would have you in future to take more 
time in writing your letters, for your last was soe ill writ that I had a 
great deale of trouble to read some part of it. Thanet.” Poor Aubrey 
must have been appalled to receive such a letter from a man whom he 
had always looked upon as one of his greatest friends, but the next 
post set his mind at rest. “ Sir,” wrote Lord Thanet then, “ I am not 
soe ignorant as not to knowe the Stile of myne of the third Instant 
is much unbefitting to writ unto a Gentleman of youre Birth. The 
reason why I make my selfe such a proud ill bread Fellowc in it, is 
the better to disguise the business You lately enjoyned me to doe for 
You. And on «ie same Score my Letters in the future shall be, by 
your permission, as little civill, then in case any thing should be 
questioned in the account you knowe of, in producing such, writ 
in soe imperious a manner, will induce all to beheve that the business, 
although very unbefitting, of your belonging to me is noe otherwise 
then reall. Although this small service can hardly be inrolled under 
the notion of a Courtesy, yet I assure You ’tis the first Protection I 
ever gave : although I have been in this nature solicited by many. 
Weare there anything of moment that I could serve you in,” he con¬ 
cludes, “ you might freely command him who is in great reallity 
Your most affectionate and humble Servant: Thanet.” 

Even armed with this powerful protection, however, Aubrey 
still felt unsafe ^ my brother should know of it, he wrote, he would fall 
upon me like a fygre) and to avoid any possibility of imprisonment 
for debt, he constantly changed his dwelbng. “ Yor lodging,” Lord 
Thanet said, “ like an inchanted Castle, being never to be found out, 
I shall in the future direct my Letters to Mr. Hookes chamber in 
Gressam Colledge as you desire.” 

Matters had, in feet, become so serious that Aubrey was even 
toying with the idea of entering the Church. Fough ! The Cassock 
stinkes ; it would be ridiculosis, he had said when the idea first came up 
two years before, but a letter to Anthony Wood shows that his 
objections were now taking a more practical turn. / am stormed by 
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m tbi^st jftreindt a^rtA, »h(, Baron Bortu, Sir WilUam Pofty, Sir Join 
Hosfyns, Bishop of Sarum, tie. to home ^cksiasii^ ; hat lb» KiM of 
France ffomes rtrom^ and sironffr, and what if the Roaun Rtlisim sbonu 
eonu-in aaunef wfy then, upf Ay, amnotjou tnme too? Yon, I sty, 
ktm> weU that I am no pmtan, nor an etdmy to the oU Gentleman on the 
other side of the Alpes. imly, if I had a e>od Parsonage of lor 300 pounds 
per annum {as you told me) it woedd be a stsrewd temptation. That Aubtey 
was unlearned in theology and had a stutter caused not the slightest 
difficulty, for the standard was not high and Aubtey himself said of 
one of the most learned divines, Robert Sanderson, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln : Fie had no fftat memorie : I am certain not a sure one : when I 
was a Fresh-man and heard him read his first Lecture, he was out in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The (Question of his taking any services did not really arise. “ If 
the heasitation in your speech doth hinder,” one of his friends 
suggested, “ gett a Parsonage of 4 or 500 poun^ per annum, and give 
a Curat 100 pounds ^r annum to officiate for you.” 

This allotment of one-fifth of the revenue to the incumbent was 
very generous, for during his perambulation of Surrey, Aubrey 
had been so greatly shocked to find curates who received only sixteen 
or twenty pounds a year for doing the whole work of a parish that he 
was for once moved to anger. I cannot here pass In without animadvertising 
on this poor mean Pittance, set aside for the Vicar, while the Lay Impropriator 
saerileaoMsly fattens, on the Kevenen of the Church, and emys what neither 
in ri^t Reason or Conscience was neper design’d for, or behngs to the Laity, 
he said. Cosdd Impropriators be once persuaded to set aside for the Service 
of the Altar a jmt Proportion (for toe A^ is too deanerate to expect a 
Surrender of the whole to the pious Uses first Msigped hy toe Donors) it might, 
in some measure, atone for the Rapine of their Ancestors. But so frail is 
the human conscience that when Aubrey himself had the chance 
to fatten on the Revenues of the Church, he proposed to keep a mete four- 
fifths of the income for his own use. 

This corruption was all the more serious when one considers the 
overwhelming importance of the Church in those days. “ Though 
it was an age of reading and writing in the conduct of the ordinary 
affidrs of lite,” says Professor Trevwyan, ” very little printed matter 
came in the way of the less edutated. This gave ^ the greater 
importance to the sermon, which dealt as freely with political as with 
religious doctrines.” And though Charles II capped his aphorism 
about Presbyterianism being no religion for a gentleman, by saying 
that Anglicanism was no religion for a Christian, there was no doubt 
about its entertainment value. For science had had as yet had so little 
effect on the character of religious belief that the Church felt sure 
enough of itself to tolerate ffie kind of jesting that now seems irreverent. 
“ My Lord, my Lord,” cried one preacher to the doaing Landerdale, 
“ you snore so loud, you will wake the King.” And it was with 
obvious satisfaction that Anthony Wood noted in his Journal: 
“ August a6, Sunday: a baudy Sermon at S. Made’s in the after¬ 
noon.” Though baudiness was a rare delight, jokes were common 
in church and preachers vied with each other in attracting the largest 
audiences for their performances. Some preached in their sleep, 
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like tlttt poor man who was so sadly discomfited by James I, and 
Meredith Lloyd told Aubrey that when Dr. Powell preacht, that a 
Smoah wotdd issue out of his^bead; so great agitation of spirit be had, 
which led Aubrey to ask in true scientific fashion: Wh might not 
such accidents heretofore be a Hint to the glories, which the Painters putt 
about the beads of canonit(ed Saints. As a final proof of the importance 
of the sermon in everyday life, Aubrey remarks that Sir William 
Croftes, eldest brother to the now Bisbdp ^ Hereford, built a bouse in Leo¬ 
minster, to live there, to beare John lombes preach. Nor were the 
pleasures of reUgion confined to the actual service. At Danbj Wish, 
in the North Ki£ng of Yorkshire, Aubrey says, it is the custom for the 
parishioners, after receiving the Sacrament, to goe from church directly to 
the ale-house, and there drink together, as a testimony of charity and 
friendship. 

Aubrey still hesitated, though, verj' probably because he thought 
a parsonage was beneath him, tor the clergy had not yet reached the 
pitch of gentility which they were to achieve in the next two centuries ; 
and Clarendon, though he was a tireless supporter of the Anglican 
Church, noted with msgust that after the Civil War, “ the daughters 
of noble and illustrious Families bestowed themselves upon divines 
or other low and unequal matches/’ 

Aubrey’s misgivings about the consequences of a change in religion 
were already growing out of date, as is shown by the tone in which 
he himself mentions the queasy consciences of the recent past. John 
Barclay was in England tempore regis Jacobi, he writes solemnly. He was 
then an old man, i^ite beard ; and wore a hatt and a feather, which gave some 
severe people offence. And there can be no doubt at all about the spirit 
in which he recorded that in Sir Charles Scarborough's time {he was of 
Caius College) Dr. Batchcroft, the Head of that House, would visit the boyes* 
Chambers, and see what they were studying; and Charles Scarborough*s 
Genius let him to the Mathematics, and he was wont to be reading of Clavius 
upon Euclid. The old Dr. had found in the title *e Societate Jesu*, and was 
much scandalised at it. Sayd he, By all meanes leave-off this author, and read 
Protestant Alathematicall bookes. And when Aubrey mentioned the 
death, in 1671, of his friend, Edward Bagshawe, a Prisoner to Newgate 
22 weekes for refusing, to take the Oath of Allegiance {he boggled at the word 
‘ willingly * in the oath) he hastened to add that he was burvM in the fanatique 
burying-place by the Artillery-ground in Moor-fields. 

The truth of the matter, as Aubrey realised perfectly well, was that 
the Wars of Religion had proved so disastrous that they had caused 
a definite reaction in favour of tolerance, and in the very next year 
after Aubrey had expressed his misgivings, the death penalty for 
heresy was finally abolished. “ Since their belief of their contrary 
truths is confessedly a work of divine revelation, why a man should 
be hanged because it has not yet pleased God to give him his spirit, 
I confess I am yet to understand,” Robert Boyle had written when 
Parliament was trying to stamp out “ the spreading impostures of the 
sectaries ” during the Commonwealth, and he was driven to the 
conclusion that “ it is strange that men should rather be quarrelling 
for a few trifling opinions, wherein they dissent, than to embrace one 
another for those many fundamental truths wherein they agree.” 
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In this attitude Boyle was soon joined by most educated men, though 
not all of them would have agreed with Sir William Davenant, who 
confessed to Aubrey that bis private opinion was that Keliffon, at last, 
e.g. a hundred wares hence, wotdd come to Settlement, and that in a kind of 
in^eniose Qsukerisme. Aubrey himself was completely in sympathy 
widi this civilised attitude: Georgf Webb, Bishop of Limrick, he says, 
d^d and was buried in Limerick about two or three daies before the Towne 
was taken by the Irish, who digged up the body again ; it was about 1642. 
I confess I doe not like that su^r-e^ale in the Canon Lowe, not to let alone 
there the bodys of Heretiques. It is too inhuman. 

Even Roman Guholicism was coming to be tolerated as a religion, 
although it was still hated as a political weapon, and Aubrey numbered 
among his personal friends Capt. Pugh, a KsAroliterate gent, my acquaint¬ 
ance, a writer and a Poet. Bred up in Societate Jesu ; but turn’d out because 
be was a Captaine in the late Warres. When bis studie was searcbt, his 
Orders were there found, imd also a letter from the Queen-Mother {Whose 
Confessor he had sometimes been) to the lUng, that, if he should fall into 
any danger of the Lowe, upon sight of that lettre be sboula obtaine 
his Majesties pardon. And very necessary this letter was to prove, 
for Aubrey continues: All bis bookes were sensed on; amongst 
others his almanac, wherein he entred omnia Caroli II delirementa et vitia 

J ail Charles U’s follies and vices] which was carried to the Council 
'oard. 

De^ite outbursts of popular hysteria, like the one caused by 
Titus Oates, Catholicism had been looked on with sympathy by the 
upper classes ever since the Reformation. When be lay eyeing, Aubrey 
wntes of his great grandfather, he desired them to send for a good man ; 
they thought he meant Dr. Goodman, Deane of St. Patties, but he meant a 
Priest, as I have heard my cosen John Modocfe, say. Capt. Pugh was wont 
to s^ that civilians {as most learned and Gent.) naturally incline to the Church 
of Mme ; and the Common lawyers, as more ignorant and Clowmsh, to the 
church of Geneva. And Aubrey had heard even lohn Tombes, the 
Baptist, who seemed to be a very pious and e^ealous Christian, sty {though 
be was much opposite to the Komish Bjtligfon) that truly, for bis part, 
should be see a poor v^ealous Friar goeing to preach, be should pay him 
respect. 

This attitude is the more surprising, when one realises that 
Catholicism then appeared to the mass of Englishmen in very much 
the same light as Communism nowadays strikes the Americans. For 
by its immediate success, Luther’s revolution was even more startling 
than Marx’s ; and it was no less violent. “ Whoso can strike, smite, 
strangle, or stab secretly or publicly,” enjoined Luther, “ such wonder¬ 
ful times are these that a prince can better merit Heaven with bloodshed 
than another with prayer,” and in his political thought he showed 
himself a true German, the first in the lamentable procession of that 
nation’s modem colossi. “ No one need think that the world can 
be ruled without blood,” he thundered, “ the civil sword shall and 
must be red and bloody.” Faced with this threat, it was no wonder 
that the Papacy reacted so violendy : and with Christendon in danger, 
the Church adopted in self-defence a policy which had been outlined 
a century before by the Bishop of Verden. “ When the Church is 
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thteateo^** he had said, “ she is leleased from the commandments 
of morality; with unity as the end, the use of every means is sanctified, 
even conning, treadiery, violence, prison, death. For all order is 
for the sake of the community, and the inmvidual must be sacrificed 
to the common good.” In pursuance of this totalitarian policy, 
the Papacy sided with every enemy of England for the next two 
hundred years, besides ceaWlessly plotting revolution inside the 
country. Reb^on s^dnst a Protestant monarch was held to be the 
duty of every true Christian, and a procession of Jesuits passed 
betwwn the Continent and the tightly organised and obedient Catholic 
fan^es of England, to foster tUs end. It was lar^y for these 
political reasons that Catholicism was excluded from ^ measures of 
toleration, long after they had been extended to every other sect. 
And it was because of this political danger that Aubrey was so alarmed 
when his own sympathies became too widely known. When I was 
comeing om time out of yUl-souls, he wrote to Anthony Wood in 1688, 
the Gape-ahouts, at the gate pointed at me, one sayd Mmano-CatboUeus: 
I pray God bless you and miveryou from effronts. 

But stUl Aubrey made no decision, even though he was reduced 
to such straits by 1677 that he had to sell the last of his possessions, 
his precious books. That he was still hopeful, however, is shown 
by a note : 7 expect preferment through Sir Leoline Jenkins, who was not 
only some remote kin to him, but abo owed his rise entirely to the 
efforts of the Aubrey family. When this worthy was made Prineipedl 
Secretary of Estate, therefore, Aubrey was quick to wayte on him to 
congratulate for the Honour his Majestie had been pleased to hestowe on him, 
but though he reported that he recieved me with his usual courtesie, and 
sayd that it had pleased God to rcyse-up a poore worme to doe his Majestic 
Humble service, he showed no sign of wishing to repeat the process and 

? ioor Aubrey went unsatisfied. And in i68j uie final blow fell: 
t pleased God at Whitsuntide last, he wrote, to bereave me of a deare, 
useftdl, and faithfull friend (Mr. Johnson') who had the reversion of the place 
of Master of the Kolles ; who generously, for friendship and neighbourhood 
sake (we were borne the same weeks and within 4 miles and educated together') 
gave me the Grasmt to be one of bis Secretaries. He was a strong lustie man 
and died ^ a maligpant fever, infected ly the Earl of Abinffons brother, 
making of bis Will. It was such an Opportuniy that I sb^l never have the 
like agsin, Aubrey bewailed. His death is an extraordinary losse to me, 
for that bad be lived to have been Master of the 'Ralles I had been one of bis 
Secretasys, worth 600 postnds or more. 

This disappointment seems to have brought Aubreys age home 
to him, for he was now in his fifty-eighth yew, and we hear no mom 
of prospective jobs. But the habit of a lifetime dies hard and in his 
F«wr Fortunae he continued to jot down, as they occurred to hin^ 
ideas for recouping his fortunes. Put somebo^ sspon marryim the 
Thames and Avon, and gtt a share in it, he said hopefully, or Gett a 
Patent to digge for the Cook that I have Sscovered in Slyfieldrcommon in 
Surry, nearGilford. In all, sixty-two projects were noted down by 
him, but it is the last entry that is of the greatest interest, for Aubrey 
was fiu: in advance of his time when he suggested a Regster Generali 
of People, Plantations, mtd Trade of Engfand. His idea was to gtt an 
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Offn mb a R^iru for tb$ totbcting Hu Aemmts far Hu sauraU 
parHmars falhum^ vk^: 

(i) Of all the Births, Marrums, Bssrialls tbrw^famt all Bn,^asid: 
and to see them dsdy kept ; that bis M/gestie ssstrf bane ajearfy atsosmt of Hu 
increase and decrease of bis ssdgects. 

(а) An accOsmt of the Hartbs, and Houses in Esmond: as also of the 
People, by their Aff, Sex, Trade, Titles, and Office. 

(3) account of the Trade is to be deanced from the Csutoms-bouse 
BHls, and Prices ctarant (upon the Excbangy). 

(4) A particular accomt of Hu Excise, according to the last collections 
of subfarmes. 

(5) An accomt of the severall Payments that have been made by Land- 
taxes, Polls, Subsidies, Benevolence, am particsdar Impests. 

(б) An account of all the Church B^mus. 

(7) A ViUare Anglicamm, sc. an account of all the Cities, Townes, 
Villages, great Houus, Bodes, carriagys, princifad Imus and Families of 
England, with the Post-stags ^ the same. 

(8) An accomt of all m Scholars in the Universities: and public scbooles. 

(9) An accomt of all the Prisoners from time to time, ana of all Execu- 
Hons. 

(10) A particular accomt of the Shaping of England, and all Foreigi 
parts: and the Sea-men resident in each Port. 

(i i) The Prices currant of the principall Commodities in each Market of 
Engfand. 

(iz) The true mmber of Irish Cattle imported. 

(13) The number of Attomyis in each Countie : now: and what heretofore. 

The desigfi, he summed up, is to have Abstracts of all the above par¬ 
ticulars in order to compare them one with another, so as to gpu the Ktng a 
true State of the Nation at all times. And for his own advice Aubrey 
noted : Be at Sir Leoline Jenkins to gtt a Patent to authornce me to sue all 
lawfull Wales and means to procure accomts of the premisses, and that all the 
King’s Officers be assistant to me therein gatis. Sir Wm. Petty bath promised 
me, to assist me in it. 

The consideration of these ingenious projects was never allowed 
to interfere with his writing, however, and when Thomas Hobbes 
died in 1679, Aubrey, as ms oldest friend, immediately set about 
preparing an informal biography to supplement the mote impersonal 
Latm life which Hobbes had written at his request. ‘Tis Religion to 
performe the Will of the Dead, Aubrey says in the preface to his book, 
which I here dischardge, with my Promise (1667) to my old friend, in setting 
forth his Life and performing the last Office to my honoured Friend Mr. 
Thomas Hohbes, whom I have had the honour to know from ny child-hood, 
bung bis Comtryman and borne in Malmesbury Hundred and having both the 
same Schoolmaster. 

Since no body knew so mam particulars of his Life as my selfe, Aubrey 
aq>lained, be desired that if I survived him, it sbouU be bcmdtd to Posterity 
by ny bands, which I declare and avow to do ingenuously and impartially, to 
prevent misreports and undeceive those who are scandalhyd. 

One syes that when a learned man dyes, a great deal of Learning dyes 
with Urn. He was a flumen ingenii [a river of talent] never dry. The 
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n^'ementai^maims) of S 9 learned a Person are pt^^aUe. Amonfft immmer- 
sAle OkservdhUs of Him wbieb bad deserved to be sett dornne, tluu fern \tbat 
bare not sea^t my Memofy) I bumblj offer to tbe Present Am and Posterih, 
tanmm tamam nasefrapi pike fragments of a shipwreck and as phmhss 
ana lifter tbinffs swim me, and are preserved, where tbe more weighty sinkt 
and are lost. And as with tbe li^t after Sun-sett—at wbieh time clear ; 
Ity and Ity, tomes tbe erepusctdnm [dusk] ; then, totall darknes—-in like 
manner is it with matters of Anti^tie. Men thinks, because every body 
remembers a memorable accident shortly after ’tis donne, ’twill never be for- 
grtten, winch for want of reff string, at fast is drowned in Oblivion ; which 
ruction bas^ been a bint that ly my meanes maty Antiquities have been resktud 
and preserved (J tnyselfe now inclining to be Ancient)—or else sstterly lost and 
forfftten. 

For that I am so minute, I declare I never intended it, but setting downs 
in nty first drau^t every j^rticrdar with purpose, upon review, to cutt off what 
was superflsmus and trivalt) I shewed it to some Friends of mine {who also were 
of Mr. Hobbes’s acquaintance) whose Judgments I much value, who gave their 
opinion : and ’twos clearly their jmgement, to let all stand ; for though to 
soome at present it miAt appeare too triviall; yet hereafter ’twordd not be 
scorned but passe for j^t^ity. 

And besides I have Precedents of Reverend writers to plead, who have 
in some Lives recited ' things as triviall, nay, the sayings ana actions of good 
woemen. (Dean Fell hath recorded his Mother’s jejsme sayings and actions, and 
triviall remarqms of Dr. Hammond in his life, written ly him.) 

I am also to beg pardon of tbe "Reader, he concludes,/or two long Digres¬ 
sions, vh^. Malmesoury and Gorambery ; but this also was advised as the only 
way to preserve them, and which I have donne for the sake of the Lovers of 
Antiquity. I hope its novelty and pleasantness will make compensation for 
its length. 

Anthony Wood, hearing that Aubrey was engaged on this task, 
was quick to warn him “ to have a care what he does, if he have a 
hand in it—that he write faire things or else sombody will be upon 
his back.” For it was on this very si^ect that Wood himself had come 
to grief just six years back. Atm Domini 1674, Aubrey noted, Mr. 
Anthoty d Wood sett forth an elaborate Worke of eleven yeares study, intituled 
The Hisfoty and Antimities of the University of Oxford, wherin, in every 
respective Colledge and Hall, he mentions the Writers there educated and what 
Rookes they wrote. The Dean of Christ-churcb (Dr. John Fell) having 
Plenipotentiary power of the Presse there, perused every sheet before 'twos 
to be serst to the presse ; and mourn the Author and to his sore displeasure 
did expunff and inserted what he pleased in Mr. Hobbes’s life. 

Hereupon, tbe Author acquaints John Aubrey, Mr. Hobbes’s corres- 
pondknt, with all that bad passed; J.A. ac^ints Mr. Hobks. Mr. 
Hobbes takeing it ill, was resolved to virrdicate himselfe in an Epistle to the 
Author. Accotrcdn^ an epistle dated Apr. 20, 1674, was sent to tbe Author 
in Manuscript, with an Intention to publish it when the Histoiy of Oxford 
was to be published. Upon tbe reciept of Mr. Hobbes’s Epistle ly Anthony 
d Wood, be forthwith retired, very honestly and without ary guile, to the Deane 
of Christ Church to commumcate it to him. The Deane read it over carelessly, 
and not without scome, and when be bad donne, bid Mr. Wood tell Mr. Hobbes, 
that be was an old man, had one foote in the grave, that he should mind bis latter 
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9nd, and not trouble the world any more with bis papers, etc., or to that 
effect. 

In the means time Mr. Hobbes meetes with the King in the Pall-mall, in 
St. Jameses parks ; tells him bow he had been served hy the Deans of Christ 
Church, and witbedl desires bis Majestic to be pleased to me him leave to 
vindicate himself. The King seemino to be troubled at the dsming of the Deane, 
gave Mr. Hobbes leave, conditionally that he touch no-body but him who bad 
abused him, neither that he should reflect upon the Universitie. 

Mr. Hobbes understanding that this Historie would be published at the 
common Act at Oxon, about 11 July, the said years 1674, prints his Epistle 
at London, and sends downs divers Copies to Oxon, which being dispersed at 
Coffee-houses and Stationers shops, a Copie forthwith came to the Deane*s 
hands, who upon the reading of it fretted ana fumed at it as a most famous 
Ubell, sent for the Author of the Histon ana chid him, telling withall that 
he had corresponded with bis Enemie (Hobbes). The Author replied that 
surely he haa not forgot what he had donne, for be had communicated to him 
before what Mr. Ho^es had sayd and written ; whereupon the deane, recollect¬ 
ing bimselfe, told him that Hobbes should suddenly bears more of him ; so 
that the last sheets of paper being then in the presse and one leafs thereof being 
left vacant, the Deane supplied it with his answer. 

To this scurrilous Answer the old Gentleman never made any Keply^ 
hut slighted the Dr.* s passion, and forgave it, Aubrey adds. Put *tis supposed 
it mi^t be the cause why Mr. Hobbes was not afterwards so indulgent, or 
spared the lesse to speaks his Opinion, concerning the Universities and how much 
their Doctrine and Method haa contributed to we late Troubles. 

As Aubrey had been in the very centre of this controversy, he 
hardly needed reminding of the prejudice that a life of Hobbes was 
likely to arouse ; even the King had to move warily when dealing with 
him, as Aubrey has recorded. For Hobbes had presented Charles II 
with his History of England from 1640 to 1660^ which the King has read 
and likes extreameh, but tells him there is so much Truth in it he dares not 
license for feare of displeasing the Bishops. And Aubrey was naturally 
careful in these matters, as he had in his own family an excellent example 
of the perils of authorship. In Queen Eliv^abetVs time, he states, one 
Penry of Wales wrote a books called Martin-Mar-prelate. He was hanged for 
it. He was kin to my great-grandfather. In Aubrey’s own lifetime there 
had been the case of George withers, an easie rymer, and no good Poet 
whose witt was SatyricalL I thinks the first thing he wrote, says Aubrey, 
was ^Abuses Whipt and stript*,for woich he was committed to Newgate. 
With examples like these before them, authors were very wary about 
printing their works. This Earle of Clarendon told me, says Aubrey, 
%e has his father's Life written by himselfe, but *tis not fitt so soon to publish 
it, and John Rushworth, the historian, wrote to him, “ I being neere 
of kin to Sir Thomas Fairfax, the Parliament’s Generali, he made 
choice of me to be his secreta^ in the Wars, by which means I am 
beter inablcd to give account of military affairs, both in the first Wars 
and in the second which hapened in the year 1648—all of which I 
am now Perfeting the same, but the times favors not the Comeing 
of it forth.” Aubrey himself had been driven to a similar concealment, 
for in the year before his death he wrote to Thomas Tanner: I gave 
my Holyoaks's Dictionary to the Museum. Pray looks on the blanks leaves 
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at the end of it, andjn>" viU find a tbunderins Copie of Verses that Hemy 
'^khead gave me in the praise of this King of France. Now he is dead, it 
may be look't-upon. 

Whatever the reason was, Aubrey, without reading it over, sent 
the manuscript of his Ufe of Hobbes to Anthony Wood who, after he 
had extracted what he wanted, lent it to Richard Blackburne, a gemrM 
scholar, tavdigious memorie, sound judgement; but ^oyeares old now, who 
promptly produced a Latin biography of the philosopher, founded 
largely on Aubrey’s material; help which he acknowledged merely 
by including among a list of Hobbes’ friends, “ John Aubrey of the 
Royal Society, Esq., a man born rather for the public good than his 
own, who chiefly encouraged me to the undertaking this work, and 
kindly supplied me with materials.” 

Unlike Silas Taylor, who, in similar circumstances, ejaculated, 
Soe I should have the fflitted milke for my entertainment and he goe away 
with the creame and all under bis own name too, Aubrey seemed to bear 
little resentment against the people who so ruthlessly stole the fruit 
of his labours. In the meane time 1 suffer the grasse to be eutt under my feet, 
for Dr. Blackboume will have all the Glory, Aubrey grumbled, but he 
busied himself, nonetheless, with collecting laudatory verses with 
which to preface Blackburne’s edition. I never yet knew a witt {unless 
he were a piece of an Antiquary^ write a proper Epitaph, but have the reader 
ignorant, what countrey man, (i?*c : only tickles his ears with Eloges, Aubrey 
wrote to Anthony Wood in 1680. I have engaged the Earle of Dorset, 
my Lord John Vaughan, to write verses, and they will engage my Lord Mow- 
grave, ana the Earl of Rochester. I first engaged Mr. Dreyaen ; and Mr. 
Waller, who is willing he tells me (for they were old acquaintances) but he is 
something afrayd of tM Ecclesiastiques. 

Towards Anthony Wood, Aubrey * felt nothing but gratitude. 
*Twill be a pretty thing and I amgladyou putt me on it, he wrote benevolently 
about the Brief Lives, I doe it playingly : and later he said, my Memoires 
of Lives is now a booke of z quires, close written : and after I had be^ it 
I had such an impulse in my spirit that 1 could not be at quiet till I baa donne 
it. I beleeve never any in Ejigland were delivered so faithfully and with so gmd 
authority. For Aubrey had become even more enthralled with this 
work since Anthony Wood had cunningly suggested to him that he 
might win fame by publishing his own version of the Lives at a later 
date : and it must have been encouraging, with this idea in mind, to 
see into what a lamentably pompous style Wood was translating his 
notes. Aubrey had written of Thomas Chaloner, He was as far from 
a Puritan as the East from the West. He was of the Naturall Reiigon, 
and of Henry Martyn^s Gang, and one who loved to enjoy the pleasures oj this 
life : whereas Wood’s heavy-handed and self-righteous version ran, 
“ This Thomas Chaloner, who was as far from being a puritan or a 
presbyterian as the east is from the west, for he was a boon companion, 
was of Henry Martin’s gang, was of the natural religion, and loved to 
enjoy the comfortable importances of this life, without any 
of laying up for a wet day, which at last he wanted.” Where wood 
pointed a moral, Aubrey adorned a tale. 

On Ascension Day, 1680, therefore, Aubrey sent the Minutes 
of his Lives to Anthony Wood at Oxford and for the next twelve 
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yeats the volumes shuttled to and £ro between them, gtoudi^ ever 
more involved and more untidy. And now Aubrey felt free to work 
out a notion which he had first conceived in 1669: Idea of EdneoHoH 

of Yorng Gentkmen, vk(. From the Aff of^or tmyearn ; HU it, or li ; 
and his views on ^s subject were so far in advance of his ag^ that it 
was not until this centu^ that they were even given a triaL 

The basic idea of his school he outlined as follows: Plato sates, 
that the EducaHon of ChUdren is the Foundation of Government: it wiU 
follow, that the EdnsaHon of the Nobless must be the Pillars and Ornaments 
of it: thy are the Atlasses that beare-up the wei^t of it. ’Tis true, there 
ts an ample provision made in both our Universtties for the EdtuaHon of 
Clerkes: but not care hath yet been takenfor the rigpt breedi^g-up of Gentlemen 
of Qualitie. 

The methods by which Aubrey wished to train the ventlemen 
of England for their task of government were astonishin^y liberal. 
The common wcy of teaching is so long, tedious, and praeposterous, he said, 
that it breakes the spirit of the fine tender inffmose youths and causes 'em 
perfectly to hate learning, and he attacked particularly the ordinary school¬ 
masters' tyratmicall beating and dispiriting of children which maty tender 
ingeniose children doe never recover again. Dr. Eusby, he admits, hath made 
a number of good Scholars, but I have heard several of his Scholars affirms, 
that he hath marred hy his severity more than he hath made: an awful 
accusation when one considers that, during his reign at Westminster, 
Busby not only produced the greatest architect of the age Sir 
Christopher Wren, the greatest poet John Dryden and the greatest 
philosopher John Locke, but that ms pupils so monopolised the 
Highest positions in the Church that the Bishop of Rochester thanked 
God “ tnat he was a Bishop although not a Westminster.” Aubrey 
nevertheless held to his doctrine that Youth should be indulged as to all 
lawfull Pleasures, and two hundred years before its time he produced 
the theory that 'Tis a very ill thing to cross children ; it makes them iU- 
natured; wherefore let them not be cross'd in things indifferent. 

Aubrey had adopted the revolutionary idea ^t a Schoole should 
be indeed the house of play and pleasure ; and not of fears and bondam, and 
his aim was to get nis pupils to take so gyeat a delight in their Studies, 
that they would learn as fast as one cosdd teach them. He therefore decided 
never to overclouds their tender memories: but let them, when thy beff'n to be 
weary, turn the Globes and pUy with them. Nor were more strenuous 
forms of exercise ignored. Young men doe much want Ayrin^ he thought, 
especially those of a sulphurous complexion, they are apt to lundle a Feaver 
without it; and so riding tours round the countryside were encouraged, 
and these expeditions had the added advantage of serving discitmne 
as well as health. For the withdrawal of permission to share in these 
jaunts would serve as an adequate punishment for any breach of the 
lax discipline. For more serious misdemeanours. Not to eat Tarts, 
and Fruit, or drinke Witu would be a penance, Aubrey thought, but he had 
some doubts about the safety of this latter method : It is observed, that 
those children who are too severely prohibited to drink wine, doe rurally 
prove Drunkards, besides which it was acknowledged to be <1 gpod 
medicine against the Wormes. Scrupulous in observing ms rule the scholars 
not to be beaten about the bead, he decided at last that thumb-screws 
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would have to be employed to discourage the most serious naughtiness. 
Prom the health point of view, Aubrey also set spechd store m letting 
^ cbiidrm shep^t their full Sleep. No sebohr to rise too early {fspeciaUy 
in Winter), runs one imc^ because it checks their 'Perspiration and so, 
dulls them ; astd it stints their growth. Some friends of mine, he added, 
impute their unluckiness to their too early rising at Westminster. And in 
the garden, Aubrey intended to provide his pupils with a noble 
Bassin to learn the Art of Swimming, and wash themselves in warme 
weather. 

• His frienc^ Dr. Eareel Tonge (ever famous as the inventor of the 
W^ of teaching Children to write a good band in twenty dayes* time, by 
wntin^ over with black Inks, Copies printed from Copper-plates in red Inke, 
by wbtcb meanes Boyes learn to admiration) bad, according to Aubrey an 
excellent scboole, and followed precisely the Jesuites method of teaching ; and 
boyes, Mpj^fit wonderfully, as needes tbp must, ly that method. In imitation 
of his mend, therefore, Aubrey decided to limit his instruction to 
modem subjects, such as Cookery, Chemistry, Cards (Tbty msy have a 
Banke for wine, of the money that is wonne at play every ni^f), Merchants 
Accompts, the Matbematicks, and Dancing, trusting that his pupils would 
be unconsciously forced into learning Latin by the Ten or ii Swisse, 
or Dutch, or Scotish Beyes of about fifteene years old (French boies will be 
naught, he added curtly, like the shearing of Hogges thy make a mat crie 
ana little wool: thir mindes do chiefly run on the propagation of their race) 
whom he intended to educate free, in return for a promise to restrict 
their conversation to Latin. And the cook, the scullions, and the 
porter, a lusty young Swiss with a long sword, were likewise pledged to 
speak Latin only. 

By these means, he hoped, the bovs would pick up the classical 
tongues despite themselves, and anotner of his devices to this end 
was borrowed direct from Dr. Tonge^s school, where was a long gallery, 
and he had severall printed heads of Caesar's, ^c ; verbes under su^ a bead, 
governed by a Dative case ; under another an Ablative. The boyes bad it as 
readie as could be. Aubrey was convinced of the value of this pictorial 
method of education, even in later life: Sir Balph Hopton (since L*) 
was wont to say that he learn*t more Pbilosop/y once from a painted cloath 
in an Alehouse then in all the hookes he had read: sc. 

Never lament or make any mone 

For either ther's Kemedy, or there is none. 

Another rule laid it down that the Scholars were Not to be dressed 
d la mode till Dinner-time, for Aubrey had been acutely aware that he 
was working against time ever since his friend, Mr. J. Ward, had 
told him that he had found by experience, that the only time of Learning 
is from nine to sixteen, afterwards Cupid beginns to Tyrannise. And in case 
any one should misunderstand exactly what Mr. Ward meant by that, 
Aubrey mentioned that Mr. Hobbes told me, that G. Duke of Buckingham 
bad at Paris when be was about twenty yeares old, desired Him to reads 
Geometric to him : bis Grace had geat naturall parts, and quicknesse of 
Witt; Mr. Hobbes read, and his Grace did not apprehend, which Mr. Hobbes 
wondered at: at last, Mr, Hobbes observed that his Grace was at mastrupation 
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(iif btmd in Im CnJ^ect). Tbis is a veiy improper off ; for Aat reason for 

Auuev was under no illusion about dw opposition which his 
plan would meet, nor from what direction that opposition would 
ccune, for the book concludes : £«/ im> (me ttunhu) 1 see a bUuk S^udron 
marcbingfrom Osford kd h a Crosier (Jo: Fell, B*. Oxon) to 
distom^ Hds pretty Fhek: and so my pleasing Dream 

is at an 
END. 

Although Aubrey headed this work, A Private Essay only, he took 
mote trouble over it after its completion, than over any or his other 
books. Not only did he choose the sites where he wished his schools 
to be, for he considered that half a dozen establishments would cover 
the needs of the whole country, but he continued for several years 
to make strenuous efibrts to find a patron, or rather six patrons, .who 
would put his schemes into practice. Sir, he wrote to Anthony Henley 
in 1694, 1 hope tbis Child of mine will be Resented to yon in a Italy boure. 
I am much jp’d to beare that excellent Procter you gfve of the Earl of 
Leicester : He may be a meanes to promote this Desigte: the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke bath read it all over, and excerped some things: he approves of it: 
but is not active. I have some hopes that the Mar^ss of Worcester (to whom 
my brother is well known) may propagate tbis Uesigt in Wales: I am not 
over confident of my Lora Wymouth. Unfortunately, however, he had 
over-estimatea the public spirit of all the other peers in whom he had 
placed such high hopes: for although they all admired the design, 
none took any practical steps to carry it out. God’s will be dene, was 
Aubrey’s reaction. If the Nobless have a mind to have their Children be 
put into the Clerk’s ptakets, much giod mcy it do ’em. And at last even he 
despaired of seeing nis Icka take practical shape : Put I forsee that it will 
He coffined $p, and nobody have that Gemrosity to set affoote this noble Desiate. 

Deare Friend, Aubrey wrote to Anthony Wood on May 11, 1^6. 
In Januasy last, after a very great conflict of affiiction, I rowsed up try spirits 
ana writt a lettre to you, and immediately fiU to works with my Naturall 
History of Wilts, which I bad just donne April 21, rousfi hewn, and ffiisbed 
the last chapter, when at the evening I beard of the saa news of the Decease 
of my deare and ever honoured mot^ : who rued at Cbalke, but try brother 
has buried her with my father in North Wilts (Kingston S. Michael). Aty 
bead has been a fountain of teares, and this is the first lettre (except of businesse) 
that I have writt since ny Grief e. I am raw involved in a great deale of trouble, 
cmd Cbalke must be sold ; but I hope to make some reservations for my selfe, 
and I hope before I d^e to be able to make an boraurable present to you: for 
I am for the Spaniards way ; sc. not to make rry souk ny Executor. I shall 
shortly g>e to Cbalke to see law matters gre there: and as soon as 1 can pick 
a little mor^ intend to see you at Oxon, and thinks the time very tong till 
I am with you. God hksseyou and comfort me, that I may but live to finish 
and publiso my papers. 

Ttttssimus, J.A. 

Let me deare mu to write to me ly the next post, to kt me know bow you doe : 

ktter wilt be a Cordial to me: therefore pray fail not. Fabian PbiHps 
is yours. I am sorry for the losse of our facetious friend Parson Hodgs. I 
must make bast with my papers, for I am now 60. 
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Dib&rai AsAr^ was 15 jeares old and as much as from Januaty to Jam 
when she was mamed, Jolm Aubrey says, and as he was her first child, 
there was less difference in years between them than there was between 
Aubrey and his brother, William. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
his mother’s death brought home to him so forcibly his own age and 
the perilous condition of his works. His Writings had the usual fate of 
those not printed in the Author's life-time, Aubrey had written many 
years before about Nicholas Hill, and his Minutes of Uves are full of 
similar references. George Herbert writt a folio in hatin, he noted, 
which because the Parson of Hineham could not read, his widowe condemned 
to the uses of ffod houswifty, and he mentioned many other manuscripts 
besides which had wrapt Herings by this time or had been putt under 
Pyes. The ex^ples were so unending : George Sandys, Poet, had some¬ 
thing in Divinity ready for the prerse, which his niece my Lady Wyat lost 
in toe Warres—the title of it shee does not remember : and the Fire of London 
had caused such widespread destruction, that even plagiarism was 
excusable in that age. 'Tis certaine, Aubrey savs, t^t John Wallis 
is a person of reall worth, and may stand very gloriously upon bis owne basis, 
and need not be beholding to any man for Fame, yet be is so extremely greedy 
of glorie, that he steaks feathers from others to adome bis own cap ; e.g. he 
lies at watch, at Sir Christopher Wren's discourse, Mr. Kobert Hooke's, 
Dr. William Holder, e!r*c ; putts downe their notions in his Note boohe, and 
then prints it, without owneing the Authors. This frequently, of which they 
complain. But though he does an injury to the Inventors, he does good to Leam- 
ing, in publishing such curious notions, which the author {especially Sir 
Christopher Wren^ might never have the leisure to write of himselfe. 

There was one example, however, which appalled Aubrey 1 ^ its 
similarity in every detail to his own case. One Mr. Gerard of Castle 
Carey in Somerset, collected the Antiquities of that county, Dorset, and that 
of Devon, he said, which I cannot for my life retrive. His Executor bad them, 
whose Estate was seized for debt ; and they utterly lost. And so, before 
setting out for Wiltshire to settle his mother’s affairs, Aubrey made an 
elaborate will, although he had nothing to leave except instructions 
as to the fate of his manuscripts, and in it he charged Robert Hooke 
with the task of preparing his Wiltshire papers for the press. For 
to the men of the seventeenth century, tneir reputation after death 
was a matter of the utmost concern, and though few of them went 
so far as Machiavclli in believing that fame was the only immortality 
of which the individual was capable, the desire for a good and a 
lasting reputation was so general, that Aubrey recorded with astonish¬ 
ment the reply Charles I made, when Mr. Ross endeavoured to 
persuade him to pay for the engraving of a manuscript by saying that 
it would appears glorious in historic after bis Majestic's death. Pish, sayd He, 
I care not what wey say of me in History when I am dead. 

Aubrey, however, cared most particularly and he eagerly accepted 
Elias Ashmole’s suggestion that he should entrust his manuscripts 
to the newly founded Ashmolean Museum at Oxford; an idea with 
which his friends were not all in favour as the following letter shows. 
Mr. Wood, Aubrey began coldly. Last Teusday I went to see Mr. Asbmole, 
whom I found ill. He lately received a letter from Dr. Plot, about the things 
that I sent to Oxford ; and says that he desired you to send to the Museum, 
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ha ^ it, md wotdd mt bt fnm see the Catabffse, H>at I sent. Mr, 
Asimob aedrei to speake with m about it, and is most osstraffosulj as^ ; 
and eba^d me to write to wu as soon as I eosdd and to order jou to putt the 
Box Hi me hduseum : for be looks upon jem as a Bajnst, aud stmtb so does the 
wbob Universitie, and there was present at this anm fitt of bis, an Ostford 
scholar (/ Mnke bis Kinsman) who owned, what Mr. Asomob seg/d. Mr. 
Asbmob saies that now there is such cart and gtod method taken, that the 
Books in the Museum are more safe than those in the Ubrarie, or Archives ; 
and be sajss be expects to hare of your hing plunder'd, and papers burnt, 
as at th Spanish Ambassador’s, at Wild bouse, where were burnt MSS and 
Anti^ties invaluabb, such as are not bft in th world: and h further bids 
me ml you, that if you shall refuse to hliver th things sent downe hy me, to 
Oxford, that h willnever looke on you as Friend, and will never ffve a farthing 
more to th Unwersity of Oxford. Since threfore it is so ordered, I do desire 
and appoint you to send my Box forthwith (you mcy keep th for fear* 
that all ny MSS. ^c. should he rifled ly th Mobile (which God forbid, 
but Mr. E. Ashmole and I doe much feare) hsides my Guift will make a 
htter shew, in th Museum ; than whn dispersed in z places. I have severall 
other MSS. of my own and Mr. Mercator’s. That of mine that I most value 
is my Idea of Education of Young Gentkmen, which is in a Box as big as that 
sent to you ; with choice Grammaticall bookes, ancient and modem, for th 
Informator to peruse and study. If I should die here, thy will be lost or sehyd 
upon ly Mr. Kent’s son : f I send them to th Museum, th Tutors would 
bum it, for it crosses thir Interest exceedingly : if in your hands whn you 
die your Nephew will st^gmnes with thm. I intended the Earl of Abingdon, 
but h has now other Fish to fry. I think th Earl of Pembroke wotud do 
hst, but bad I many to p<y an Amanuensis, I would leave a Copie in th 
hands of each of thse z peeres. Tuissimus, J. Aubrey. 

All his works, therefore, were deposited in the Ashmolean, excqst 
for Th Minutes of Lives, which Anthony Wood still krat, and Th 
Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisms, which Aubrey had finished that 
very year, and had dedicated To His ever honoured Friend Edmund Wylde, 
Esqr. as a small token of ancient Friendship. As if to repay Aubrey for 
his sharpness to Anthony Wood, his bequest was no sooner settled 
than the museum was robbed, and there vanished among other things 
hif Picture in miniature, by Mr. S. Cowper (which at an auction yields zo 
Guineas) and Archbishop Bancroft’s, ly Hillyard, th famous Illuminer in 
Q. Elk(ahth’s time. But his papers were untouched. 

It was only fair that Aubrey should see his life-work setded safely 
before his death, for he had expraded a great deal of energy in rescuing 
other people’s libraries from dispersal. In 1685, he had attempted 
to get the Royal Society or the University of Oxford to purchase the 
mathematical collections of his old friend Sir Jonas Moore. Getting 
no response from either of these bodies, he had approached Isaac 
Newton, but with no more success, for Newton pointed out that 
Trinity College had incurred such heavy charges over its new buildings 
that the purchase was out of the question for them, and the University 
of Cambridge was likely to prove no better prospect, “ their chest 
being at present very low.” 

Nor was it books alone that roused the easy-going Aubrey to such 
endeavours. When the havoc of the Gvil War was succeeded by the 
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disasttous Fice of London, he ledoubled his efforts to pteserv’e the 
dwindling number of antiquities that still remained, ’fis pitty that 
ia nehkmttfs giMmts, the names an not writt on or behind the ptetures, 
he thought, and therefore in his life of Milton he made this note: 
Write his name in nd letters on his Pictssns, with his widows, to pnserve. 
Li another case, he tried to kill two birds with one stone and fiiHH 
in both attempts : Mr. Inige Jones {Architect to King James I, and to King 
Charles 1 ) was wont to wayte upon their Majesties when they went their 
Progress, he said. He desigyld admirably well: and in these Progresses he 
drew a gnat masty Prosbects of the old Gothick, or ancient Castles, in sheetes 
of paper. He boug^it the Mannostr of Burley neer Glastonbury {once belonging 
to it; but very unfortunate to the fate Possessors') where in a large Parhur, 
I saw these Draughts of Castles: they did furnish the Bnome round; one of 
them was falln downs, and in a childs hands, which I rescued : and hmg it up 
my selfe. I have often intimated this to our Gravers to make them publick : 
best I cannot pserswade them to it. But had the ingeniose Mr. Wenceslaus 
Hollar lived, he would have donne it, upon my reqsust. Of these once stately 
Castles, there is not now a stone left upon a stone. In many other cases, 
too, Aubrey came too late to do anything but record the damage 
already done. In the Abbey-church of Dowre are two rem(ynders of rntyud 
and cross-legged monuments, he reported, one sayd to be of a Lord Chandois, 
th’other, the Lord of Eywas-lacy. A little before I sawe them a Mower bad 
taken one of the armes to whett his ytb. This ignorant destruction was 
bad enough, but the thoughtlessness of the educated classes was 
even harder to bear: Pranciscus Linus made the Jesuits College at Liige 
the finest Dialls in the World. The like dialls be made {which resemble some¬ 
thing of Candlesticks) in the garden at Whitehall, which were one night. Anno 
Domini 1674, broken all to pieces {for they were of glasse spheres) by the Lari 
of Rochester, Lord Buckhurst, Fleetwood Shephard, etc. comeing in from their 
Kevells. What, said the Lari of Rochester, doest thou stand heer to marke 
time i Dash they fell to worke. Ther was a watchman alwayes stood there 
to secure it. 

Aubrey was no blind admirer of old things, however, for he said, 
the old windowes of the Church of Clerken-well are of geat antiquitie, as 
appears hj their stiape, and their uglinesse, and he recorded with eoual 
care vanishing legends: The tradition is that the Bell of Lincoln’s-lnne 
was brought from Coles [Cadiz], tempore Regitiae EJhiabethae, plundered 
in the expemion under the Bari of Essex: and passing curiosities: 
Mr. Emanstel Decretv^ {Serjeant Painter to King Charles \sf) told me in 
1649, that the Catafalco of King James at his pmerall {which is a land of 
Bed of State, erected in Westminster Abbey, as Robert Earl of Essex had, 
Oliver Cromwell, and General Monke) was very ingeniosely desigud hy Mr. 
Inigo Jones, and that he made the 4 heades of the Cariatides {which Bore up 
the Canopie) of playster of Paris, and made the drapery of them of white 
Callico, which was very handsome and very cheap, and shewed as well as if 
thy bad been cutt out of white marble. Even the changes in Ae language 
were recorded by him, for his book Villare Anglicanum is subtitled: 
Derivation of English Place names—A Collection of so many British words, 
as come to ny memorie, that are endemh(ed, and now current English : and 
hat>e escaped the fstry of the Saxon Conauest, How these csiriosities would 
be qsdte forgptt, he added, did not stub idle fellowes as I am putt them downe! 
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Now that his works were at last in safe custody, Aubrey set about 
revising them so as to speed them to the Presse ; but as his revision con¬ 
sisted entirely of adding more haphazard notes, they came no nearer 
to publication until, in 1692, Thomas Tanner, afterwards Bishop of 
St. Asaph, promised to arrange TAe Natural/ Histone of Wiltshire for 
the printer. “ I shall go towards Lavington on Saturday next,” die 
ninetccn-year-old Tanner wrote to him. ” My principal business is 
to drive on our Common design, viz. the Antiquities of Wiltshire^ 
which I hope will find encouragement. If it does not I will never 
undertake anything more for the publick. I am heartily sorry your 
Monumenta meets with no better incouragement in this age, but I 
like it never the worse for that. It hath been the ill fortune of the 
best books that they have not borne the Charges of their own impres¬ 
sion. It is well known that no Bookseller would give Sir Henry 
Spelman five pounds in books for his incomparable Glossary, and 
you know that Sir Walter Raleigh burnt the latter part of his admirable 
History of the World, because the former had undone the printer. 
The Christian Scriptures and the Monasticon, volumes now worth 
old Gold, had never been printed had not the former been carried on 
by a publick fund, the other by the sole charges of the Editor. I 
hope to live to see the Monumenta Britannica in as good vogue as 
the best of them.” But though Tanner was to live for another forty 
years, he was not even to see Aubrey^s book in print, let alone in 
vogue. For without a patron to pay for the publishing, few works 
came out in those days ; and to have a patron often meant interference, 
as Anthony Wood had found to his cost in his dealings with John 
Fell. Nor was this the only disadvantage to be encountered, for 
Aubrey mentions the case of Thomas Goodnyn, who was a generall Scholar, 
and had a delicate Witt; was a great Historian, and an excellent Poet. 
The Joumej into France, crept in Bishop CorhePs poems, was made hy him ; 
by the same token it made him misse of preferment at Court, Mary the Queen^ 
mother remembring how he had abused her brother, the King of France ; 
which made him to accept of the place at Ludlowe, out of view of the World. 
Aubrey, however, was to enjoy neither the advantages nor the dis¬ 
advantages of the system, and his works remained unpublished for 
all the world as if he had lived in the days when the Price of Writing of 
Manuscripts, before the use of Printing, was xxx shillings per quire. 

The Monumenta Britannica, which Tanner mentioned, had had its 
origin in the command given by Charles II to print an account 
of Avebury, but Aubrey had proceeded so slowly with the work 
and had added so many tacts about other antiquities that five separate 
dedications of the book were made, as death took away one hoped-for 
patron after another, before it even got near the press. Now, however, 
“ Proposals for Printing Monumenta Britannica Written by Mr. 
John Aubrey, Fellow of the Royal Society ” were issued at long last. 
“ The whole Work will consist of about i6o Sheets, and will be Printed 
in Folio with abundance of Cuts ” ran the advertisement, which gave 
the price as eighteen shillings, nine down and nine on delivery, and 
assured the public “ that the Booke will be printed by Candlemas 
next.” In the Declension of the Roman Empire, runs a sample page on 
the back of the prospectus, the Britains being drawn away to defend other 
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IPrmmett, omn CmOty kn i>pt» H At Imurdott ^ At Imwbrt: In 
Aat nAmAk iMt tf tbhtp, At Ltarmd Mtn fitd fmr 'Jktft^ attt Inkmd; 
kpk^jjAtA oteashH Ltarmg £i fimnA Am a time ; but At mtmoty 

bexe htatmt Mittrated. Beekt ptritb’d, and Tnubtm was fergpt. 
The Satam Ommmws attribtd Works great oM strong to the Deoil, or 
some Goats, and banded down to ns only FMes. 'Twos A that DeAg of 
Histmy, Ae Aeeoemt of these British Monuments utterly perished; the 
Diseovep nAmof I do om tndtaoouf (for want of written Kieord) to work 
mtt anares Are after a kind of Alghrmeal Method, In compering them that 
1 boot seen, om with amtber and redsaint them A a Mud m AequatUm : A 
(being but an ill Orator my self) A mam the 5toms ^dence for tbem- 

sthts. Although this extract sounds enticing, the plan seems to have 
languished, for the book never appeared. Edmund Gibson, who 
had seen die manuscript, probably gave the true reason, when he 
wrote to Thomas Tanner some years later. “ There is not in Mr. 
Aubrey’s books what I had expected,” he said then. “ The accounts 
of things ate so broken and short, the parts so much disordered, 
and the whole such a mere Rhapsody, that I cannot but wonder how 
that poor man could entertain any thoughts of a present Impression. 
Thw will be serviceable enough, however,” he admits, “ especially 
in Counties where Intelligence falls short; but in the rest, we shall 
not make much use of them.” 

In the same year, 169a, another letter passed between John Aubrey 
and Anthony Wood. Accidentally I spoke with Mr. Gadbmy, who is 
extremely incens’t against you, it ran. lie senes that you have printed lyes 
concerning him. For the first volume of ''iSithenae Oxoniensis ” had 
now appeared in London and in it Wood had raked up an old scandal 
about the astrologer’s father, who, according to Aubrey, when be was 
a taylor, takes the measstre of a young Ladj/ for a gpwm, and clappes up a 
match. He Alls me what you bane wroA, Aubrey’s letter continues, and 
I am Sony for it, for he was civil to you, and was an ingniose Ipall Person. 
In October of the same year, he wrote to Wood again ; I shewed your 
letter to Mr. Gadbsay, wherin you All him that what be desires should In 
amended cu A Himselfe shall be doom in the j^pendix A be printed: but 
he bnff’t aid pish t, scying that your Copies are abroad ana the Scandalls 

are irrevocable and that be will have a ftno at you in Print A vindicaA himselfe. 
But Wood remained blind to the inoisctetion he had committed. I 
wonder at nothing mote,” he said, ** then that Mr. Gadbury should 
take it amiss of those diings that I say of him: for whereas the 
generalitie of scholars did formerly take him to have been bred an 
Academician because he was borne at Oxon, and so, consequendy, 
not to. be much admired, now their eyes being opened and knowing 
that his education hath been mechanic they esteeme him a Prodigie 
of Parts and therefore ate much desirous tmt his picture may hang 
in the public gallery at the Schooles.” This storm was but a foretaste 
of what was to follow, for with the appearance of Wood’s second 
volume, disaster finally overwhelmed the long collaboradon between 
the two andquaries. 

Now that Andiony Wood’s work was published, Aubrey received 
back from him The minuAs of Lives, oidy to find that the manuscript 
had been mutilated. INGRATITUDE, wrote poor Aubrey on the 
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fint of dte «en»ming p>gM< Tl^ part tbt steand, Mr. Wood i^ ffUtd 
fnm pirn i M 44 andaHnr p^pu too an amtim wberm an foatatntd 

Trtdos,lnit ma at I aUrtuUd no n>i^ tht si^t n, lu^ binmlfo: whom 
I I bane ontnuted with my Lift. Tptn an stmaU paptrs 

that may attt nty tbroato. 1 find lot* Mtnunto diffiden [Take caie to 
distrust] was a Sayinz worth om ofi tbt Sapyt. He batb also embtsfiUed 
tbelndtxofit—miodN.B. ttwassttteb’tnpwbenlsentittobim. Nooemb. 
29, 1692. Aabtey’s anxiety was well founded: for Anthony Wood 
had cut out the lives of James I and the Duke of Monmouth amongst 
others, and his behaviour to his devoted assistant had been so bitter 
of late that Aubrey did well to have doubts about the safety of his throat. 

The reason for Wood’s unforgivable conduct soon became apparent, 
however,for the second volume of “Athenae Oxoniensis ” hadno sooner 
wpeared than he found himself surrounded by threats. “ Mr. Henry 
Cruttenden told me,” he confided to his Journal, that in New Coll, 
common-chamber sevendl of their feUowes said that I had abused 
their relations and that when dark nights come they would beat me.” 
Nor was this the worst, for a rumour floated down from London 
“ that the Ptesb3rtetians will raise a tax (two hundred thousand pounds) 
to «ve to the King that he will hang me.” For in his book Wood 
had not scrupled to tell the truth, particularlv if it was unpleasant, 
and as ill luck would have it, it was a remark that he had copied from 
Aubrey that precipitated the storm. In his life of Judge Jenkins, 
Wood had foolishly repeated Aubrey’s story about Lord Chancellor 
Hyde’s corruption, ana though Hyde had been banished for these 
very practices twenty-eight years before and had been dead for twenty 
years, his son. Lord Clarendon, issued a writ against Anthony Wood 
for libel. 

It was this affeir that finally changed Wood’s attitude towards 
John Aubrey. Heame has reported ue humorous relationship of 
their early friendship : “ Anthony used to say of him, when he was 
at the same time in company: Look, yonder goes such a one, who can 
tell you such and such stories, and Tie warrant Mr. Aubrey will break 
his neck downstairs rather than miss him.” This amialsle attitude 
was now to disapp«ir forever and Aubrey became in Wood’s view 
" roving and magotie-headc^, and sometimes little better than erased.” 

One thing 1 ^ always been said, though, in Andiony Wood’s 
favour; diat he confined his accusations of Aubrey to his Journal 
and never mentioned in court the source of the lib^ous statement, 
even though his whole defence tested on the fact that “ those things 
that ate excepted against ate not of the author’s invention but what 
he found in letters sent to him from persons of knowne reputation, 
of which he is ready at any time to take his oath in any court of 
judicature. Which letters bemg at larg written, he for his own security 
did curtaile and contract them to what they now are without mention¬ 
ing the name of the person. Yet notwithstanding this they are excepted 
against.” And notv'ithstanding this, Anthony Wood was fined forty 

E inds, was expelled from the University and, on the last day of 
7, 1695, saw his book publicly burnt at Oxford by the common 
gman. 

But hidden amongst Tanner’s papers there lies a letter that passed 
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between Aubcey and Antbcmy Wood in December, 1692. AU ti>$ 
kst vttk I mu m, it tan, but w simdaf J vent to my Lard Abh^iea, who 
tahtod mo with a sad mtd a sadder latimatioa: so, that he was exceed- 
grieved for Hu inmbh that was eomeatg upon me: I was mi^lj 
stapled: s^ be, the Bari of Clarendon baHi told me, that Mr. Wood 
boHt emtfested to bim, that be bad tbe Ubell from me: as also tbe other 
icformations. I do admire that jon sbotdd deak so mHunddy with me, that 
him been so fmtbfnll a friend to serve you ever sme 1665, as to doe so by me. 
Tbe Ubell was printed, and not uncommon: Could not you bm scm, that 
you boc^t it: or bad it of Geotg^ Eat: or some boA that is dead-—To be 
short, u^ Lord is resohuo to rmnt me : prey ht me know by tbe next post, 
what *tis that you bm donne a^nst me, that I mty be tbe better enabud to 
make my Dmnees. My heart is ready to breaks: thus hoping to bear from 
yem I rest. Yours J. Aubr^. But no reply came: no r^ly for over 
eighteen months : and tms biographer is confirmed in his opinion of 
Anthony Wood’s treachery. 

Early next year, Aubrey deposited his precious Lives in the Ash- 
molean, with special instructions that Anthony Wood was never to 
know about the bequest, for he still feared the vindictiveness of his 
late friend. But even so, his kindness of heart did not allow him to 
upbraid Wood for his shabby treatment of the Lives, until over a year 
after the debacle which he had unwittingly caused; and then he took 
the edge off his complaint by si^gesting the resumption of their 
friendship. Mr. Wood, he wrote from Boarstall on September and, 
1694, / thought I sbotdd bm beard from you ere this time. I bm been iU 
ever since I came from Oxford, till within these j deys, of a Surfeit of Peaches, 
etc ; m that I was fame to send to Kit White for a gtod Lusty vomit. I 
could not eat a bitt of flesh for six days, but abstinence bath pretty well settled 
me agsht. Your unkindtus and choleric humour was a great addition to my 
Hoes. You know I bm aUwiyes hvedyou, and never tMugbt I tooke prunes 
enough to serve you: and I was told iy severall at Oxford, and so the but 
years, that you can never afford me a gtod word. You bm eutt out a matter 
of 40 tags out of oru of ny tmlumnes, as also tbe Index: (Was ever ary body 
so uttkiM f) and I remember you told me comeingfrom Hedington, that there 
were some things in it that would cutt ny throat. I thougptyou so dears a 
friend that I migfit bm entrusted my life in your bands, and now your unkindnes 
doth almost break ny heart. Having made this complaint, Aubrey was 
unable to carry his resentment any further. I would bm you come tbe 
next week, he continued, for a fortruAt hence Sir John Asibry gpes into 
Glamorganshire, and will bm me with him. You cannot imagne ww much 
yottr tmkindnes vext and discomposed me. So God bless you. Ttdssimus, 
J. A. I wotdd bmyou come hither as early as you can, Aubrey added in 
postscript, becasrse of pmuing tbe MS. arid seeing tbe gardens, for the after¬ 
noon will be taken up with gtod fellowship. 

Thk letter at mt stirred Anthony Wood into answering Aubrey’s 
previous accusation. ** I must tell you,” he wrote, " that in your letter 
dated j Dec. 1692 you go forward to plague and disturb my thoughts 
without examination. At length when you came to towne an yeare 
after you told me it was a Banter. Now I appeal to all the world 
whither this was not an unworthy thing that you did never let me 
Jmow it by letter to comfort my thoughts, only by word of mouth 
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ft ycftie ftftet ftnd thftt by ftcddoit.** After which Anthony Wood 
upondds Aubrey on nuny counts, referring agsun ftnd ftgain to “ 3rour 
most wicked ftnd sill]^ letter,” and proving himself to have been so 
kindly and faithful friend tint this biographer feels bound to reject 
Wood’s version of the afbur. Having Aubrey at a' disadvantage, 
however. Wood seized the opportuni^ to bring up every grievance 
that had ever occurred to him. Aubrey had deserted him in his 
trouble, Aubrey had left a book to Trinity G>llege Library that really 
belonged to him, smd, worst of all, in “ that rascally letter that had 
been soaked in a pucket of ale,” he had been unjustly accused of cutting 
M Aubrey’s Lives. Not content with this written reprimand, Anthony 
Wood welcomed their suggested meeting as an opportunity to con¬ 
tinue the quarrel. ” If you bring any body wim you,’' he said 
ominously, ” let him be only a servant, because I have several things 
to say to you.” 

And on this note, this strange friendship ended, for no further 
letters passed between the two, and on November 28th, 1695, Anthony 
Wood died a solitary and painful death in his attic room at Oxford. 
I am extreemely sorrov^M for the death of ay dear Friend, and old Corre¬ 
spondent Mr. f^thony Wood, Aubrey wrote to Tanner when the news 
reached Llantrithid, who {though his spleen used to make him chagyin, and 
to chide me) yet we could not be assmder, and he would alwayes seek me at my 
Lodgeings with his darke-Lanthome, which should be a Relick. I hoped 
that he would ham lived, to have ^n me a cast of his office, in naming the 
place of my obyt and grave ; whim I hope will be here: hem is fine red earth, 
but not deep. I am glad you have all hts papers, who will be faithfull to him, 
and fimsh what he left undone. 

Aubrey was now in his seventieth year, and having transferred 
his papers to Thomas Tanner, he at last had the leisure to complete 
a book for publication. ” John Aubrey talkes desperately of putting 
his Monumenta Britannica in the Press,” wrote Edmund Gibson 
at this time, but it was a very different work that was eventually to 
appear. My Lord, runs the dedication to the Earl of Abinedon, 
tMifen I enjoyed the Contentment of Solitude in Your pleasant Wal^ and 
Gardens at Lavington the last Summer, I reviewed several scattered Papers 
which had lain by me for several Years ; And then presumed to think, that 
if they were put together they might be somewhat entertaining: I therefore 
edgested them there in this Order, in which I now present them to Your Lordship. 
It was my intention to have finished my Description of Wilts {half finished 
already) and to have Dedicated it to Your Lordship : hut My Agis now too 
far spent for such Undertakings: I have therefore devolved that Task on ny 
Countryman, Mr. T. Tanner, who hath Youth to go through with it, and 
a Genius proper for such an Undertaking. Wherefore, I humbly beseech Yoetr 
Lordship to accept of this small Offering, as a gateful Memorial of the pro¬ 
found Aspect which I have for You, who have for many Years taken me into 
your Favour and Protection. My Lord, May the luessed Angle be Your 
careful Guardians: such are the Prayers of Your Lordship's Most Obligd 
ana Humble Servant, J. Aubrey. 

Aubrey’s enduring reputation as a superstitious fool came from 
this book, the only publication of his long life. For although he said 
elsewhere, I know that some will nauseate these old Fables: but I doe profess 
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to ngfifid tbtm as the most eosutderahk pieces of Anti^ty, I collect: ami 
tbca ibg are to be repstred for Posterity, to Jet them tmierstaad the Ea- 
croachmmt of IgfioraHce oh MmtkiHd: W to tee what strauff Absurdity 
Mem caa by Custome and education be brought to believe: he made no such 
teservadon in le^d to this work, wuch is a hotch-potch of myths 
and gullibility endded :— 


mSCELUANIES 


i. Dety-Fatality. 
a. hocal-Fataaty. 
Hi. Ostenta. 
hf. Omens. 

V. Dreams. 


vi. Apparitions. 
H. Voices. 


via. Impulses, 
ix. Knockings. 

X. Blows Invisible. 


xi. Prophesies. 


VIZ. 

xii. Marvels. 

xiii. Magpck. 

xiv. Transportation in the Air. 

XV. Visions in a Beril, or Glass. 

xvi. Converse with Angels-^-Spirits. 

xvii. Corps-Candles in Wales, 
xviii. Oracles. 

xix. Extasie. 

XX. Glances of 

xxi. Second-Si^ted-Persons. 
Collected by J. Aubrty, Esq ; 


Although Aubrey included too large a number of dreary co¬ 
incidences under these endcing headings, he managed also to bring 
in many fascinating stories. Some are connected direcdy with the 
superstitions of the time: At Paris, when it beans to Thunder and 
Lsgbten, he says, they do presently Ring out the great BeU at the Abbey of 
St. German, which tip do believe makes it cease. The like was wont to be 
done heretofore in Wiltshire ; when it Thundred and Ughtned, thty did 
Ring St. Adelm’s at hAalmesbun Ahb^. The curious do say, that the 
Ringing of Bells exceedingjty disturis Spirits: and again : It is a thing vep 
common to nail Horse-shoes on the Thresholds of Doors: Which is to hinder 
the power of Witches that enter into the House. Most Houses of the West-end 
of London have the Horse shoe on the Threshold. It should be a Horse-shoe 
that one finds. Other passages are purely descriptive. At Eeghom, 
and other Ports in Italie, when Shippes arrive, the CourtH^ans runne to the 
Mariners with their Lutes and Ghitarres, playing and singing with their 
Haire dissheveld, and Breasts naked, to allure them. In line manner at 
Gosprit, neer Portsmouth, where the Seamen lye, the Towne is full of wanton 
wenches, and there is never a house but hath a Virginall in it: and (thty say) 
scarce 5 hmust women in the Town. 

Near hetterkenry in the County of Donegall, Aubrey sajrs, reverting 
to superstition, a party of the Protestants had been surprised sleeping by 
the Popisb-Irish, were it not for several Wrens thatjust wakned them by dancing 
and pecking on the Drums as the Enemy were approaching. For this reason 
the wild Irish mortally hate these Birds to this day, calling them Devils Servants, 
and killing them woer ever thty catch them ; Thty teach their Children to 
thrust them full of Thoms: You’ll see sometimes on Holidays a whole Parish 
ruuning like mod-men from Hedg to Hedg a Wren-bunting. In the cl^ter 
on Imjndses, Aubrey says, Oliver Cromwell had certcunly this Afflatus. 
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Om Umt I Imm, H>at wu at tie Battb of Dmbar, tM m Hut OUtur was 
tarmi M wiA a DMm lujutse ; be did La$^ so txmsmly as H bo bad 
boon dmdt; bis Efos spared with Spirits. Ho obtained a groat Vietoiy ; 
bat the Action was sou to be contmy to Human Prudence, Tbo same fit 

Lao^tor soi^d OUaor Cromwoil, just before Hu Patth of Naseiy ; as a 
kinsmau tf mine, and a goat Favourite of bis, Colonel J. P. then present, 
tesHfi’d. Catddnd Mes(«rine stud, that be was a Imty Fool. 

In the Miscellanies Aubrey was not above showing how some 
superstitious beliefs could misfite: I bare seen some Ring made for 
sweet-bearts, he said, with a Heart enamelled bold between two ri^t bands. 
See an Epigramme of G. Bsabanan on two Rings that were made by Q, 
EUv^abetbs apjMntment, wbicb being Itnd one stpon tbe other shewed the Sue 
figfsre. The Heart was 2 Diamonds, which joirud nsade tbe Heart. Q. EHs^. 
kept me moeitie and sent tbe other as a Token of her constant Friendslnp to 
MasyQsuenofSeotts; but she eutt off her Head for aU that. Nor is Aubrey’s 
irrepressible sense of humour absent, as the following tales show. 
This is an old piece of Priest-cheate, he says. Tbe Imag of the B. PTfgm 
nodded at St. Berfura, and said (id est, tbe Priests boy with a tube bdund tbe 
statue) Good morrow Father Bernard. I tbanke your 'Laiyslup, ^ be, but 
St. Paul saietb that it is not laufull for women to speaks in tbe church. And 
of his own time, Aubrey reported that tbe second Lady of Sr. Walter 
Lang (jvbitber vobmtarily, or ttpm Sr. Walter's desire I baveforgttt) did make 
a Solemn Promise to him, m bis Deatb-bed, that she wosdd not marry trfter 
bis Decease. But not Img after, one Sir Somerset Fox, a very BeautiM 
young Gentleman, £d win her Lave: so that notwithstanding her Promise 
aforesaid, she married him at Soutlhwrax-hall. As be lead her by the hand 
from tbe Church into tbe Parlour, tbe Picture of Sr. Walter, that then bung 
over the Parlottr-dore (tbe String being eaten off with tbe rust of tbe nail^ 
fell down upm her La^sbip, and cracSd in tbe fall: (it was printed m wood 
as tbe fashim was in those days). This mam her Ladyship reflect m her 
Promise, emd drew some Tears from her Eyes. 

It is reported concerning the Lard Duffus (in tbe Slnre of Msarraf) bis 
Predecessors, says Aubrey, that upm a time, when be was walking onroad 
in tbe Fields near to bis own House, be was suddenly carried away, ^ fosmd 
tbe next Day at Paris in tbe French King’s Cellar with a Silver Cup in bis 
Hand ; that being brougpt into the Kings Prescence and gustioHd by him. 
Who he was ? And bow he came thither ? He told bis name, bis County, 
and tbe place of bis Residence, and that m such a Day of tbe Month (wbtch 
proved to be tbe Dm immeriately preceedinff) being in tbe Fields, be beard tbe 
noise of a Whirl-wind, and of Voices crying Horse and Hattock (this is tbe 
Word which tbe Fairies are said to rue when tb^ remove from atn place) 
wbereupm be cried (Horse and Hattock) also, and was immediatefy caugpt 
up, and transported tbros^ the Air, hy tbe Friries to that place, where 
mer be bad arunk heartily he fell a sleep, and before be awoke, the rest of tbe 
Compam were gne, ana bad left him in tbe posture wherein be was fismd. 
It’s said, tbe Ksng geve him tbe Cup wbicb was found in Ins Hand, and dis- 
rnisid rim. But not all Trtmsporiatim in tbe Air was as uneventful as 
this, and Aubrey has left a record of one of the earliest ait disasters, 
albeit an indirect one: A Gmtleman of tty Acmrintaswe was in Ports^, 
Atm 16} 5, he says, wbm om was Burnt ly tbe Ingdsitim for being brmriri 
tritberfrom Goa in East India, in tbe Air, in an incredible sbori tim. 
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subject dways fimanated Aubtey, and he atentiooed many <Mhec 
cases of flytng m the course of his works. Indeed he went futmec sdU, 
for amon^t his inventions is the followiiw note: Fill er font m smoah, 
kUt a B iad d e r aid tty ^ tbt Bladder will not m earned op in At .Ayn. If it 
is so, several bladders may drove a man into toe ayn a eerUdst hi^, as 
the HeUyAenys arise to the middk of water in a doss. Mtmoran£m tty 
to what hi^t tby wiU ascend in a deepyesstll, ana also try other Benyts if 
emy will doe so. He even proposed building a flying machine, but wise 
nuui that he was, he was going to take no risk vnthout a pa»u:hute : 
Memorandnm to propose that Mr. Packer sends to Norfolk er St^olhe to the 
ffntUmem that hath with much cariosity measared the feoAers $n the wings 
of severall Birds and taken the proportions of them am the wei^t of their 
vo£es, and to send to Mr. Frauds Potter for his notions of Flying aid of being 
safely deUvertd espots the groandfrom great Heists wiA a sheet, etc. 

This book being finisheci, or as neatly finished as anything Aubrey 
ever did (fot even the printed book is full of gaps and references and 
hints for further research) he set out once mote upon his travels. 
But in his seventy-second year he was growing very infirm: Jannaty 
%tb ifiyli he had written three years before, an apoplectick fitt, eirdter 
4*. P.M.: and as he passed through his beloved Oxford on his way 
to Lady Long’s in Wiltshire, death at last struck him down. 

Aubrey mid no dread of death: Jf Solomon counts the dcy of ones 
death better than the dty of ones birth, he had said in his MssceJlanies, 
there can be tut Oiyection wly that also mty not be reckoned amongst ones 
Remarkable and Happy dsys: and his own sudden release from life 
would no doubt have pleased him, fot he was ever concerned at the 
miseries of old age. Speaking of Gideon de Laune, Apothecary to Mary 
the Queen mother, a very wise man, and as a dgu of it Irft an estate of 80,000 
pounds, he said. Sir William Davenant was his great acguuntance and told 
me of Inm, and that after bis retume into Encana he went to vidt him, being 
then octognan, and very decrepit with the Gowt, bstt had his d^t and under- 
standing. He had a place made for him in the Kitchen chimn^ ; and, non 
obstante be was master of stub an estate. Sir William sawe him sligpted not 
only ly bis daughter-in-lawe, but ly the eooke-mcyd, which much affected Inm — 
misery of old age. And if the rich were treated thus, how much worse 
would be the case of a penniless gentleman, fot Aubrey was haunted 
by the thought of John Kushworm, who like himself was an historian 
and something of a drunksjrd. Yesterdssy I saw Mr. Rnsbwortb, he hiul 
written to Anthony Wood in 1689, which was a geat mordficadon. He 
hath qedte lost bis memosy with drinking Brandy: remembred nothing of 
you, etc. His Lardttady wiped bis nose tikt a child. He was about onwards 
to 84. He badforgt his children bffbre be died. 

But however grateful Aubrey would have been to die while he 
was still vigorous, he would have grieved to know ^t his passing 
would go unnoticed. For though he was buried by his young fdend 
Ibomas Tanner, now Fellow of All Souls, no tomb was erected, 
despite the design and the instructions diat he had prqiated so care¬ 
fully. 1 would &ire that this Inscription should be a stone about the bi^s 
of a royal sheet of paper scilicet, about t foot s^re. Mr. RsynoldsofLanmA, 
Stonecutter {Foxball) who married Mr. clias Ashmole's Widow will help 
me to a Marble as sfuare as an imperial sheet of paper for 8 sbiUinff. 
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Many yeaxs befote, Aubtey had discoveted a tomb called Gavren'a 
Bartow on his fium at Broad Chalk. I tuner vat se saenUe^iu as to 
dishtrbt, ernb ins term, he said. Let bis Ashes rest itt pease: bat I bane 
eftentimes wish't, that Corps might be interred it: but the Lames 
Eeelesiastisk dense it. Our Bones in consecrated around neeer lie ^pdet: and 
in London once in tenyeares {yr thereabout) tlu Barth is carried to the Dta^ 
mbat^. But though Aubrey was not ouried in Wiltshire, at least his 
desire to lie unmsturbtKi m his etave was granted. For the very 
time and place of his burial was forgotten, and not for one hundred 
and fifty years was an entry uncovered in the Register of the Church 
of St. Mary Magdalene—“ 1697, JOHN AUBERY A Stranger was 
Buryed June 7th.” 

And even now there is no memorial to this famous man at Oxford, 
save his life’s work safely lodged in Sir Thomas Bodley’s Library 
across the way. 


These remains of his, which were then in the Ashmolean Museum, 
disprove once for all the accusation that John Aubrey frittered his 
life away. For even though several volumes of his manuscripts have 
vanished since his death, there still remain nine major works to his 
credit, besides innumerable others less substantial. 

Many scholars, taking their cue from Anthony Wood, have 
nonetheless dismissed Aubrey as of little importance : but the fault 
lies much more in their misunderstanding 01 his talents, than in his 
lack of them. For they have persisted in looking on Aubrey as an 
historian, and then running him down for his shortcomings in that 
field : whereas if one accepts James Bryce’s dictum that “ the secret 
of historical composition is to know what to neglect,” it is obvious 
that Aubtey cannot be considered as an historian, for his genius was 
for collection, rather than selection. But a poor historian may be 
nonetheless a fine historical scholar, and the vividness of his stories 
and the pith of his quotations shows the very real skill and scholarship 
that Aubrey applied to his task. For though he has often been 
condemned for nis unreliability, the charge is once again based on 
muddled thinking: he was sometimes inaccurate, it is true but he 
was never untruthful, and the distinction is a most important one. 
For Aubrey’s belief in astrology in no wise affected his trustworthiness 
on other subjects, as Malone pointed out so clearly in the next century. 
“ If the representation attempted to be given of this ingenious and 
unfortunate gentleman were ]ust and well founded,” he said, ” if it 
were true that every one who is weak in one place must necessarily 
be weak in all; that all those persons who in the last century were 
idle enough to put their faith in judicial astrology, and to give credit 
to preternatural appearances of the dead, were fools; and their 
judgement or testimony of no value on any subject whatever, however 
unconnected with these weaknesses ; then, in tnis large list of ninni^a^ 
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must yre dass, with Mr. Aubrey, the accomplished and literate Charles 
the First; the grave and judicious Clarendon; ^e witty Duke of 
Buckingham; the fertile and ingenious Dryden; and many other 
names of equal celebrity :—they must all ‘ bench by his side,’ and must 
be set down as persons not capable of forming a true judgement on 
any matter whatsoever presented to them, and wholly unworthy of 
credit.” Aubrey summed up his own position perfectly when he 
wrote in his life of Hobbes : J 5 «/ mty saj of him, as one se^es of Jos. 
Sttdmr, that where he erres, he erres so ingeniosely, that one had rather erre 
withhim then hitt the mark with Clavieu. 

No one, however, has tried to deny Aubrey’s skill as a writer; 
and when he himself asked, Is my English style well enonA ? even Anthony 
Wood felt bound to answer “ ’Tis well,’’instead offalling hard upon 
him as he usually did for his queries. “ You should never ask these 
questions, but do them out of hand. You have time enough,” was a 
more typical response. 

Time, which is as kind to books as it is to wine, has even added 
to the quality of Aubrey’s style ; for the two and a half centuries that 
have passed since his death have caused Aubrey’s work to mature in 
two separate ways. “ There is no beauty that hath not some strange¬ 
ness in the proportion,” Bacon has said and it is in this direction mat 
the years have had their first effect. Words, no less than men, have 
a history of their own, and in reading Aubrey after so great a lapse of 
time, the sharpness of every phrase and sentence is particularly 
striking. Unblunted by use, bare of acquired meanings ana monoton¬ 
ous echoes, the words affect us with the freshness of a foreign tongue, 
and like a foreign language, they make ever^^thing seem doubly 
significant. The second effect of time is quite different. It is said of 
Antiqstaries, they wipe off the mouldinesse they digge, and remove the rubbish, 
Aubrey remarked disapprovingly, and the trivialities that he therefore 
insisted, against the advice of dl his friends, on including in his works, 
have now become their greatest strength. As he moves slowly through 
the darkness of his vanished century, bringing one person after another 
into a ring of light, the contemporary' details, which he had jotted 
down so casually, bring the very noise of the seventeenth century 
into our cars. Through him one gets the most vivid sense of the 

E resence of the past, of that feeling which Rossetti summed up when 
e wrote: 

“ As much as in a hundred years she’s dead 
Yet is today the day on which she died.” 

For Aubrey’s writing was addressed not to the mind alone, but 
to the imagination, and the unerring skill with which he chose just 
that episode in a man’s life when his personality was most extravagantly 
in bloom, gives even the shortest ot his biographies a vividness which 
has never been excelled. Thomas Fuller, he says, was of a middle stature ; 
strong sett; atrled haire ; a very working head, in so much that, walking 
and meditating More dinner, he would eate-up a penny loafe, not knowing 
that he did it. His naturall memorie was very great, to which he added the 
Art of Memorie : he would repeat to you forwards at^ backwards all the 
sigtes from Ijudgete to Charingcrosse. Ana his technique was so perfect 
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thatlM MGrtble to xender ined3el7 the diat he wished to ptoduoe, 
even in a single sentence. WUUam C«rt»ri^t*s son driUren 

UptsmtbmdMmelyMdb^hstbisljuurH^'&tiyit and similar examples 
of his skill ate unending:— Mr, Pluli^, auHior of MmteUoH and Don 
Jim Lamberfo, is pen bs^Jy at Ug^ Poetry and and BaUads — 

Marma Margm. fie is a sadsgng btstie rpomaa—Nicholas Mercator is 
of a soft teaeper, of geat tempenaue {amat Veneram oBMontum): of a 
prodigoas iapeatioH, and wiU be acmainted (famUarh) with no body — Afr. 
Gore. He is a fUitis^ peeoidt fellow—Thomas Willis, M.D. was middle 
stature : darks tnadle Imre (Mhe a red Jdg) stammered much—the Duke of 
Moammith's rmtber: Mrs. Lem Walters, who could derm no bodf—Bobert 
Greville, Lard Brookes, was killed at the Siem of Licbjteld, March the id 
{St. Chad's day, to whom the Church is Vacated) 164} by a Mimster's 
soHue, bora ck^e and dumbe, out of the church. He was armed cap d pied ; 
only Ins Bever was open—William Sanderson Aed at Whitehall (i was then 
there) : went out like a spent candle: died before Dr. Holder could come to 
Urn wiH> the Sacranunt—William Outram was a tall spare learn pale con¬ 
sumptive mm ; wasted himself much, I presume, h frequent preaching — 
Sir Francis Stuart was a Sea-captaine and {I thinke) he was one Summer, 
a Vice or Bere-Admirall. He was a learned Gentleman, and one of the Club 
at the Mermqyd, in Frydcy street, with Sir Walter Ralegp, etc, of that 
SodaUHe: Heroes and Witts of that time—Richard Martin, Recorder of 
London, was a very lumdsome man, a gacefuU speaker, facetious, and well- 
beloved. I thinke he ifyed of a merry Symposiam with his fellow-Witts. He 
was Recorder but a monetb before his math—Georg Samfys, Poet, lies buried 
in the Chancel neer the dore on the south side, but without any remembrance 
or stone: wbicb is pity so sweet a Swan should lye so ingloriously. 

Aubrey’s skill was so great, in fact, that he could conjure a living 
being out of a mere list of facts. Mrs. Abigail Stoper borne at Broad 
Chcuke, near SaUdsury, A.D. 1648. Pride; lechery; ungatefull to 
her father ; maried; runne distracted; recovered. And again: Richard 
Stokes, M.D. His father was Fellow of Eaton Colleg. He was bred there 
and at Kinfs Colleg. Scholar to Mr. W. Ou^tred for Mathematupus 
{Algbra). He made bimselfe mad with it, but became sober agtin, but I 
feme like a craekt-glasse. Became a Rjtmaa-catbolupu : maried unhappily 
at Lieg, deg and catt, etc. Became a Soft. Dyed in Newgte, Prisoner for 
debt April 1681. 

As the stories lengthen, the impression becomes ever clearer. 
John Partridg, the son of an borust waterman at Putney in Surrey. He was 
tauAt to read, and a little to write. He was bound Apprentice to a Sboe- 
mmur ; where be was kept bard to bis Trade. At li he gtt him a Lillie’s 
Grammar, and Goldmans Dictionary, and a Lenin Bible, and Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses. He is of indefatigtble industrie and in a few yeares he made 
himself a competent master of the Latin tonga, well enotf^ to reade ary 
Astrologcidl nook, and gdckly became a master of that Science. He then 
studyed the Greek tonga, and also the Hebrew, to neither of which be is a 
strangr. He then studyed god Authors in Phsique, and intends to make 
that his Profession and Pracyse: but it yet (1680) a shoemaker in Convent 
Car^n — Mu'. Attorney Generali Nqy was a mat Lanyer and a mat 
Humorist. Thm is a world of merry stories of Urn. A Country cuswra 
asked for a gpod Inne, and be bids him rick into Lincolrds Irme, ana asked if 
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Idt Horn tt bof or it ffwst. He watd the Brttdks of a Bombir tf 
UneoMs Imm to be takuhin In a Tpkr and made lum beUeoe Uut he bad 
^ Dropde. AmAer time Nof ana Pitu of Uncdnds Imu vent afoot to 
Barnet with eledthes in their bands, tike mnatny-feUmm- Tb^ vent to the 
Red LtfM Jflw ; the ^Pti of the borne vere to trust them, fearing 
tby mi^t not jkgt—RJcbard Meriton : bis trne name vas Hud. tie Pm 
been amongst toe "Gipnes. He looked tiUge a ktutee vitb las go^ng eies. He 
eosdd tramorme himself e into asff shape! Brake t or i times, was at last 
a Bookeseuer in Uttle Britaine, or tovards Ins later end. He mtuntained 
bimselfe h Scribbling: los. per sheet. He vas drovned gfuingto Pljmontb 
by long Sea about 1676, being about %ojearts of age—Saint Dunstan. He 
vas a Somersetshire Gentleman. He vas a gyeat Cbymist. The storie of 
bis pulling the Devill by the mse vitb bis tong/ns in bis Ledforatorie, vas 
famous in dmreb-vindoves. Mereditb JJoyd bad, aboM tbe bignning of the 
Civill Wants, a MS. of this Saint’s concerning O^mistr^, and sayes that 
tbere art severall MSS. of His ttp and davne in ^gland. He could make 
a fire out of Gold, vitb vbicb be could sett my combustible matter onjbrt at a 
great distance. Mereditb LJojd tells me that, three or 4/ooyeares ago, Cbymistry 
vas in a greater perfection, much, then nov ; tbeir proces vas then more 
Seratfti^ and Vniversall: nov thy looke only after medicines. The 
me<u«val hunt for the Philosopher’s Stone had only recently been 
abandoned, however. Even in tne previous century, Aubrey reported, 
Thomas Cbamock attmned the secret from bis master at Salisbury close, vho 
dying left bis vorke vitb him. He lost it ly fining his Tabernacle on a Nev 
yeare’s dtn. About this time being 28 yeares of Age, he learned tbe secret 
aguru of the Prior of Bathe. He continued it aim montbes ; vas vitbin a 
month of his mhndng ; tbe crove’s bead began to appear black. But once 
again the elusive secret escaped his grasp, for a friend told Aubrey 
“ that he kept a fire in, divers yeares; that nis daughter lived with him; 
that once he was gone forth, and by her neglect (whome he trusted 
it with in his abscence) the fire went out and so all nis worke was lost: 
the Brazen head was very neare comeing to speake, but so was he 
disappointed.” 

Sometimes Aubrey helped out one of his purely factual lives with 
a single story, and together they provide the complete portrait of a 
man. Sir Matbev Hale, Judg, he wrote, 1609, natus November 1“ 
in tbe everting, bis father then being at bis prayers. 1640, maried tbe first 
time. (He vas a grat Cuckold.) 1656, ttis second mortage to bis servant 
Mend, Mary. 1660, made Lord Chief Baron. 1671, Lard Cbiefe Justice 
of tingland, 18 May. 1676, Christmas dey, be dyed. I nmember, Aubrey 
told Anthony Wood some years later, about 1646 (or 164^ that Mr. 
John Maynara (nov Sir John, and serjeant) came into Middle Temple ball, 
from VS^stminster-ball, veary vitb busimss, and hunm, vben ve mid nevly 
dined. He sate-dovm ly Mr. Bermet Hoskyns (the only son of Serjeant 
Hoskyru, tbe Poet) since Baromt, and some others ; vho having made an end 
of tmir Commorti, fell unto various Discourse, and vbat vas tbe meaning 
of tbe Text(R»m.v.~f.)‘Forajust manonevoulddare to^e ; butforagpod 
man om votud viltin^ die.’ Thy askt Mr. Maynard vbat vas tbe difference 
betveen a just man om a gmd man. He vas begmting to eate, and cryed :— 
Hob lyou heme eaten your dinners, and nov have leasure to discourse ; I have 
not. He bad eate but a Bitt or tvo vben be reply’d:—Vie teU you tbe 
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iifftnittt pnsenth: stijeant Kolk is »j^ fuau, and Mathew Hak is a g»d 
mm ; am so fill to make m esid ^ bis dimur. And then eosdd not he a 
hotter interpretatim of Ms Text. For serjemt RaUe was just, hut ly ntOure 
peaurims ; and bis wife made him worse: Mathew Hah was not only Jmt, 
host wouderfidlj Cbaritahh and open banded, and did not sound a trumpet 
neither, as the ffyp^'tes doe. 

The same Seneant figures in one of Aubrey’s other stories. The 
La^ Hele^soe by ber Will Soo pounds per annum to be Uyd out for Charitable 
Uses and §> the advice and prudence n Serjeant Mapnard. He did order it 
according to the best of bis understanmng, mdyet be sayd that be bas^ lived to 
see every one of these Benefactions abused. Mankind, even then, was apt to 
treat a favour as a right, as the following unhappy tale shows only too 
clearly. Madam Curtin, a mod Fortune of 3000 ^unds, daughter to Sir 
William Curtin, the gyeat Merchant, lately married ber footman, who, not 
long after marriaff, beates her, fftts ber mon^, md ran awey: a double 
disaster for the poor lady, for even in those days servants were almost 
as hard to come by as another fortune. The dryly concurse of Servants 
out of the Country to London, makes Servants Wages deare in the Country, 
md makes scareiy of Labourers, Aubrey complained angrily. Mr. 
Fabitm Philips affirmes to me that when he came first to Lonmn sc. 1619, 
an ordinary servmt-mayds wages was but sixteen shillings per annum and now 
tis 3, or 4 pounds per annum. 

So unchanging are the troubles of the human race when looked 
at by a contemporary, a fact which Aubrey recognised only too well. 
Mr. William Prymu's advice to me for the reading y our English Historie, 
he had recorded carefully, was to read the Authors, that wrote of their 
owne Time. Unless we look at the past through its own eyes, we can 
be hopelessly misled by the difierences in emphasis. For the law of 
perspective seems to work contrariwise down the centuries: the 
figures grow larger as they walk away. But as Aubrey leads us amongst 
his friends and we find bawdy verseswritten on Philip Sidney’s famous 
death, or see Sir Walter Raleigh discomfited at dinner by his son and 
catch the poet Suckling cheating at cards, the heroic figures lose their 
formal pose, and we see them once again as living men. 

Aubrey’s were the first biographies that did not point a moral; 
in fact, they were really a record of his unselfconscious gossip with 
his friends. For he would have agreed with Hazlitt, who liked “ a 
friend the better for having faults that one can talk about,” and he had, 
like W. H. Mallock, “ the very highest opinion of scandal. It is 
founded on the most sacred of things—that is. Truth, and it is built 
up by the most beautiful of things—that is. Imagination.” But 
Aubrey was so kind a man that his gossip rarely turned to scandal, 
and his wit, in Disraeli’s phrase, was excessively good-natured, and, 
like champagne, not only sparkled, but was sweet. Will this not give 
offence? Aubrey asked on more than one occasion, to be answered by 
Anthony Wood : “ Perhaps no.” John Ray, however, offered more 
detailed advice: “ Whatever you may conceive may give Offence, 
may by the wording of it be so softned and sweetned as to take off 
the Edge of it, as Pills are gilded to make them less ungratefiil.” 

In me letter which Aubrey attached to the Minutes of Lives, when 
he first sent them to Anthony Wood in 1680, he fuUy explained his 
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aims and intentions. Sir / he said then, J iave, aceordi^g tojow Asm, 
fmtt in writing these Minntes of hives tumultnarih, as tbn oce$arr*d to m 
tbou^ts or as oeeasionallj I bad information of them. Thg my easily be 
redsued into order atyonr leisure ly numbring them with red figeres, oeeorAng 
to time asUplace, cb‘e. *Tis a Tasks that Inever tbouAt to have emdertcdeen 
HU you imposed it upon me, sayeing that I was fitt fir it by reason of my 
gynerall acaumntanee, having now not only lived above a balfi a Centurie of 
yeares in the world, but have also been much tumbled up and downs in it which 
bath maA me much knowne ; besiAs the modems ammtage of Coffee-bowses 
in this gyeat CiHe, before which men knew not bow to be acquainted, but with 
their owns Relations, or socieHes. 1 might add that I come of a longaevous 
race. In winch meanes I have imped some feathers of the wings of Time, for 
severeul Generations ; which does reach higp. When I first Agan, I did 
not thinks I could have drawne it out to so long a Thread. 

I here lay-downe to you (put of the conjunct frienAhip between us) the 
Trueth, and, as neer as 7 can and that religiously as a Poenitent to his Con¬ 
fessor, nothing but the trueth : the naked and plains trueth, which is here 
exposed so bare that the vety puAnA are not covered, and afford many passages 
that would raise a Blush in a young Virgn’s cheeks. So that after your perusall, 
I mmt Asire you to make a Castration (as Radems to Martial) and to sowe-on 
some Figge-leaves — i.e. to be my InAx expurgatorius. 

What uncertaint/ Ae we find in printed Histories ? they either treoAng 
too neer on the heeles of trueth that they Are not speake plaine, or els for want 
of inteUigence (things being antiquated) become too obscure and darke ! I doe 
not here repeat ary thing already published (to the best of my remembrance) 
and I fany my selfe all along discourseing with you ; alledgeing those of my 
Relations and acquaintance (as either you knew or have heeraif) ad facienAm 
FiAm : so that you make me to renew my acquaintance with my old and Aceased 
Friend, and to rejuvenescere (as it were) which is the pleasure of old men. 
’Tis pi tty that such minutes had not been taken \oo yeares since or more : 
for want wherof maty worthy men's Names and Notions are swallowd-up 
in oblivion ; as much as these also would have been, had it not been through 
your InsHgation : and perhaps this is one of the usefullest pieces that I have 
fcribbeld. 

I remember one sayeing of Generali Lambert’s, that ‘ the best of men are 
but men at the best ’ ; of this, you will meet with Avers examples in this ruA 
and hastie collection. Now these Arcana are not fitt to lett fiie abroad, till 
about JO yeares hence, he concludes, for the author and the Persons (like 
MeAars) ought to be rotten first. 


The measure of his success is in the following pages, and is com¬ 
plete, For Aubrey had the rare gift of creating, and not just recording, 
life, and he has himself summed up his achievement in words that 
cannot be bettered: These Rtmaines are tanauam Tabulata Naufragy 
[like fragments of a shipwreck] that after the Revolution of so many 
Years and Govenments have escaped the Teeth of Time and (which is more 
Angrous) the Hand of mistaken leak. So that the retriving of these for- 
gtten Things from Oblivion in some sort resembles the Art of a Conjuror, 
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AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES 




GEORGE ABBOT 


[Bom I $62. Atchbishop of Caiftecbuty. Educated at Guildford 
Gramnuur School and Baluol College, Oxford. In IJ92 he was 
appointed private chaplain to Lord Buckhurst, the Chancellor of 
the University, and in 1597 he became Master of University College, 
where he wrote for his pupils A Briefe Description of the wbok World, 
which included an account of America. He was an extreme Puritan 
and, besides accusing Laud of Papacy and heresy, he burnt religious 
pictures in the market-place. His pai^hleteering made him un¬ 
popular at Oxford when he was Vice-Cnancellor, and in 160; he 
committed one hundred and forty undergraduates to prison for 
sitting with their hats on in his presence at St. Mary’s Church. He 
revised the New Testament for the Authorised Version. Having won 

i ames I’s approval by his efforts to re-establish episcopacy in Scotland, 
e was made Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield in 1609, and was 
translated to London in 1610. The next year, Secretary Calvert 
remarked: By a strong north wind coming out of Scotland, Abbot was 
blown over the Thames to Lambeth. As Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Abbot continued his struggle against Arminianism, burning two 
members of that faith and torturing another. He lost favour oy his 
opposition to the Countess of Essex’s divorce, but, having re¬ 
established his position in 1615 by the introduction of George Villiers 
(later Duke of Buckingham) at Court, he seized the opportunity to 
make his elder brother Bishop of Salisburv. In 1621, he accidentally 
shot a gamekeeper with a cross-bow while hunting, and though he 
setded £zo a. year on the keeper’s widow, which soon procured her another 
htuband, and was also formally pardoned by the King, the Bishops 
Elect, of whom Laud was one, refused to be consecrated by him. In 
1627 he was stripped of all authority by Charles I, and although, 
when he was restored to favour in 1628, the other prelates, who were 
Mping after his Benefice, were warned that his Grace perhaps may eat the 
Goose which shall groan upon his ^ave, he never again took any part in 
adairs of State, but lived in retirement until his death in 1633.] 

W HEN Arch-Bishop Abbot’s Mother (a poor Cloath- 
worker’s Wife in Gilford) was with Child of him, 
she ^d long for a Jack or Pike, and she dreamt that 
if she should Eat a Jack, her Son in her Belly should be a ffeat 
Man. Upon this she was indefatigable to satisfy her longing, 
as well as her Dream. She first enquir’d out for this Fish: 
but the next Morning, goeing with her Payle to the River-side 
(which runneth by the Howse, now an Ale-house, the Signe 
of the 3 Mariners) to take up some Water, a good Jack 
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acctdeptallv came into her Payte. She took up the much deait*d 
Banquet, dtess’d it, and devout*d it almost aU her selfe, or very 
neare. This odd Adair made no small Noise in the Neighbour¬ 
hood, and the Curiosity of it made severall People of Quality 
offer themselves to be Sponsors at the Baptismal Fount when she 
was deliver'd. This their Poverty accepted joyfully, and three 
were chosen, who maintained him at School, and University 
afterwards, his father not being able. This is generally redeved 
for a trueth. 

It was Bred up a Scholar in the Town, and by degrees, 
came to be Arch-Bishop of Canterbury. Old Nightingale was 
his servant, and weepes when he talkes of him. Every one 
that knew, loved him. He was sometimes Cholerique. 
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THOMAS ALLEN 


fBomi)42. Mathematician. Educated at Tdnit7G>U^Oz£E>td. 
Bad^ot of Arts 1563. Fellow 1565. Mastm; of Arts 1567. He 
obtained the patronage of the Ead at Northumberlaod, but refused 
the ofier oi a bishopric from dre Earl of Leicester, as he preferred 
a life of retirement. He was described by FuUer as having succeeded 
to the skill and scandal of Friar Bacon. Died 1632.] 


M r. ALLEN was a very cheetfull, fecedous man, 
and every body loved his company, and every Howse 
on their Gaudie-^es were wont to invite him. 

The great Dudley, Earle of Leicester, made use of him for 
casting of Nativities, for he was the best Astrologer of his 
time. Queen Eliaab^ sent for him to have his advice about 
the new Star that appeared in the Swan or Cassiopeia (but I 
think the Swan) to which he gave his Judgement very learnedly. 

In those ^ke times. Astrologer, Mathematician, and 
Conjurer were accounted the same things; and the vulgar did 
verily beleeve him to be a Conjurer. He had a great many 
Mathematical! Instruments and Glasses in his Chamber, which 
did also confirme the ignorant in their opinion, and his servitor 
(to impose on Freshmen and simple people) would tell them 
that sometimes he should meet the Spirits comeing up his 
staires like Bees. Now there is to some men a great Lechery 
in Lying, and imposing on the understandings of beleeving 
people, and he thought it for his credit to serve such a Master. 

He was generally acquainted, and every long Vacation he 
rode into the Countrey to visitt his old Acquaintance and 
Patrones, to whom his great learning, mixt with much sweetnes 
of humour, rendred him very welcome. One time being at 
Horn Lacy in Herefordshire, at Mr. John Scudamore’s (grand¬ 
father to the Lord Scudamor) he happened to leave his Watch 
in the Chamber windowe. (Watches were then rarities.) 
The maydes came in to make the Bed, and heating a thing in a 
case cry Tick, Tick, Tick, presently concluded that that was his 
Devill, and tooke it by the String with the tongues, and threw 
it out of the windowe into the Mote (to drowne the Devill). 
It so happened that the string hung on a sprig of an elder that 
grew out of the Mote, and this confirmed them that *twas the 
Devill. So the good old Gentleman gott his Watch again. 
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LANCELOT ANDREWES 


[Bom 155}. Divine. Sometime Dean of Westminster and Chaplain- 
in-oidinaty to Queen Elizabeth. Under James I, he rose into great 
favour and was made successively Bishop of Chichester, of Ely and, 
in 1618, of Winchester. He attended the Hampton Court Conference 
and was general editor of the Authorised Version of the Bible. Bishop 
Andrewes was a man of the very greatest learning and it is said that 
the awe of his presence was wont to restrain King James from that 
unseemly levity in which he was rather too prone to indulge. Died 
1626.] 

L ancelot andrewes. Lord Bishop of Winton, was 
borne in London; went to Schoole at Merchant Taylors 
•^schoole. Mr. Mulcaster was his schoolemaster, whose 
picture he hung in his Studie. 

Old Mr. Sutton, a very learned man in those dayes, of 
Blandford St. Maries, Dorset, was his school fellow, and sayd 
that Lancelot Andrewes was a great long boy of 18 yeares old 
at least before he went to the University. 

The Puritan faction did begin to increase in those dayes, 
and especially at Enamuel College. This party had a great 
mind to drawe in this learned young man, whom (if they could 
make theirs) they knew would be a great honour to them. 
They carried themselves outwardly with great sanctity and 
strictnesse. They preached up very strict keeping and observing 
the Lord’s day: made, upon the matter, damnation to breake 
it, and that ’twas less Sin to kill a man. Yet these Hypocrites 
did bowle in a private green at their colledge every Sunday 
after Sermon; and one of the Colledge (a loving friend to Mr. 
L. Andrewes) to satisfie him, one time lent him the Key of a 
Private back dore to the bowling green, on a Sunday evening, 
which he opening, discovered these zealous Preachers with their 
Gownes off, earnest at play. But they were strangely surprised 
to see the entrey of one that was not of the Brotherhood. 

There was then at Cambridge a good fatt Alderman that 
was wont to sleep at Church, which the Alderman endeavoured 
to prevent but could not. Well! this was preached against as 
a signe of Reprobation. The good man was exceedingly 
troubled at it, and went to Andrewes his Chamber to be 
satisfied in point of Conscience. Mr. Andrewes told him, that 
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it was an ill habit of Body, not of Mind, and that it was against 
his Will; advised him on Sunda3rs to make a mote sparing 
meale, and to mend it at Suppet. Alderman did so, but 
Sleepe comes on again for ul that, and was preached at; 
comes againe to be resolved with Teares in his eies. Andrewes 
then told him he would have him make a good heartie meal 
as he was wont to doe, and presently take out his full sleep. 
He did so, came to St. Maries, where the Preacher was prepared 
with a Sermon to damne all who slept at Sermon, a certain siene 
of Reprobation. The good Alderman, having taken his rail 
nap baote, lookes on the Preacher all Sermon time, and spoyled 
the design. But I should have sayd that Andrewes was most 
extremely spoken against and preached against for offering 
to assoile or excuse a sleeper in sermon time. But he had 
learning and witt enough to defend himselfe. 

His good learning quickly made him known in the Univer¬ 
sity, and also to King James, who much valued him for it, 
and advanced him, and at last made him Bishop of Winchester: 
which Bishoprick he ordered with great Prudence as to govern¬ 
ment of the Parsons, preferring of ingeniose persons that were 
staked to poore livings and did delitescere. He made it his 
Enquiry to find out such men. Amongst severall others (whose 
names have escaped my memorie) Nicholas Fuller (he wrote 
Critica Sacra)^ Minister of Allington, neer Amesbury in Wilts, 
was one. The Bishop sent for him, and the poor man was 
afrayd and knew not what hurt he had donne. Makes him sitt 
downe to Dinner and, after the Desert, was brought in, in a 
dish, his Institution and Induction, or the donation of a Prebend; 
which was his way. 

He dyed at Winchester house in Southwark, and lies buried 
in a Chapell at St. Mary Overies, where his Executors have 
erected (but I beleeve according to his Lordship’s will, els 
they would not have layed out looo pounds) a sumptuose 
Monument for Him. 

He had not that smooth way of Oratory, as now. It was 
a shrewd and severe animadversion of a Scotish Lord, who, 
when King James asked him how he liked Bp. A.’s sermon, 
said that he was learned, but he did play with his Text, as a 
Jack-an-apes does, who takes up a thing and tosses and playes 
with it, and then he takes up another, and playes a little with it. 
Here’s a pretty thing, and there’s a pretty thing! 
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FRANCIS BACON: VISCOUNT 
ST. ALBANS 


[Bom 1561. Philosopher and statesman. He went through the 
various ste^ the legal profession, entered Padiament in 1584, 
and then wrote papers on public ai&irs, including A letter of AMee 
to Qmtn Elh^fdfttS urging sttoiw measures against the Catholics. 
He made the acquaintance of the Earl of Essex, who treated him with 
eenerosi^ and endeavoured to advance him in his career; neverthe* 
ttss, having been appointed to investi»te the causes of Essex’s revolt 
in 1601, he was hugely responsible mr the Earl’s conviction. The 
accession of James I gave a fevourable turn to Bacon’s fortunes and 
he was knighted in 160}; becoming Solidtor-Generai in 1607, 
Attorney-General in 1613, Lord Keeper in 1617, Lord Chancellor 
and Baron Verulam in 1618, and Viscount St. Albans in i6ri. In 
the same year, a Parliamentary Committee on the Administration of 
the Law charged him with corruption under twenty-three counts; 
and so clear was the evidence that he made no attempt at defence. 
He was sentenced to a fine of /4o,ooo; to be committed to the Tower 
during the King’s pleasure (wmch was that he should be released in a 
few days); to M perpeti^y banished from Court; and to be incapable 
of hol^g office or sitting in Parliament ever again. The remaining 
years of his life were spent in literary and phuosophical work, u 
was Bacon’s ambition to create a new system of philosophy, based 
on a tight interpretation of nature, to replace that of Aristotle; and 
his development of inductive philosophy did in fact revolutionise 
future thought, for he did mote than anyone else to free the intellect 
from preconceived notions and to direct it to the unbiased study of 
facts. He wrote The Advancement of Learning The Histon of Hemy the 
Seventh, The New Atlantis, Maxims of the haw and his &sqfs. Encon 
died in 1626, leaving debts of £ti,ooo. Pope described .him as 
the wisest, bri^test, meanest of mankind^ 


I N his Lordship’s prosperity. Sir Fulke Grevil, Lord Brooke, 
was his great Friend and acquaintance; but when he was in 
disgrace and want, he was so unworthy as to forbid his 
Butler to let him have any more small Beer, which he had often 
sent for, his stomach being nice, and the small beere of Gray’s 
Inne not liking his pallet. This has donne his memorie mote 
dishonour then Sir Philip Sidney’s friendship engraven on his 
monument hath donne him Honour. 

Richard, Earle of Dorset, was a great admirer and friend 
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of L(»d Chanodlot Baocm, and was wont to have Sir Thomas 
BilUn^riey along widi him, to remember and to putt downe 
in wntiim my Lord’s sayings at Table. 

Mr. Ben Johnson was one of his fidends and acquaintance, 
as doeth appeare by his excellent verses on his Lordship’s 
birthday, and in his Underwoods, where he gives him a Character, 
and condudes that about his tijne and within his view were 
borne all the Witts that could honour a Nation or hdpe studie. 

The learned and great Cardinal Richelieu was a great 
admirer of the Lord Bacon. 

He came often to Sir John Danvers at Chels^. Sir John 
told me that when his Lortkhip had wrote TSf History of Henry 7, 
he sent the Manuscript copie to him to desire his opinion of it 
befojx ’twas printed. Qd. Sir John, Your Lordsmp knowes 
thut 1 am no ocholar. ’Tis no matter, said my Lord: I knowe 
what a Schollar can *say; 1 would know what you can say. 
Sir John read it, and gave his opinion what he misliked (whi<^ 
1 am sorry I have forgott) which my Lord acknowledged to be 
true, and mended it; Why, said he, a Scholar would never have 
told me this. 

Mr. Thomas Hobbes was beloved by his Lordship, who was 
wont to have him walke with him in his delicate groves where 
he did meditate: and when a notion darted into ms mind, Mr. 
Hobbs was presently to write it downe, and his Lordship was 
wont to say that he did it better then any one els about him; 
for that many times, when he read their notes he scarce under¬ 
stood what they writt, because they vmderstood it not clearly 
themselves. 

In short, all that were great and good loved and honoured 
him. (Sir ^ward Coke, Lord Chiefc Justice, alwayes envyed 
him, and would be undervalueing his Lawe, as you may tod 
in my Lord’s lettres, and I knew old Lawyers that remembred it.) 

He was Lord Protector during King James’s Progresse 
into Scotland, and gave Audiences in great State to Ambassadors 
in the Banquetting-house at Whitehall. 

The Aviary at Yorke House was built by his Lordship; 
it did cost 300 pounds. 

At every meale, according to the season of the yeare, he 
had his Table strewed with Sweet Herbes and Flowers, which 
he sayd did refresh his spirits and memorie. 

When his Lordship was at his Country-house at Gorhambery, 
St. Albans seemed as if the Court were there, so Nobly did He 
live. His servants had Liveries with his Crest (a Boare); his 
Watermen were more imployed by Gentlemen then any other, 
even the King’s. 



King James sent a Buck to him, and he gave the keeper 
fifty pounds. 

He was wont to say to his servant Hunt (who was a notable 
thrifty man and loved this World, and the only servant he had 
that he could never gett to become bound for him) TAe World 
was made for mart, Hmt, and not man for the World. Hunt left an 
estate of looo pound per annum in Somerset. 

None of ms servants durst appeare before him without 
Spanish leather bootes ; for he would smelle the neates leather, 
which offended him. 

The East India Merchants presented his Lordship with a 
Cabinet of Jewells, which his Page, Mr. Cockaine, received, and 
deceived his Lord. 

Three of his Lordship’s servants kept their Coaches, and 
some kept Race-horses. 

His Lordship would many times have Musique in the next 
roome where he meditated. I have now forgott what Mr. 
Bushel sayd, whether his Lordship enjoyed his Muse best at 
night or in the Morning. 

His Lordship was a good Poet, but conceal’d, as appeares 
by his Letters: 

The world’s a Bubble, and tlx life of man 
Less than a span ; 

In his conception wretched, from the wombe 
So to the tombe ; 

Curst from his cradle, and brought up to yeares 
With cares and feares. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust 

But limmes in water or but writes in dust. 

Yet since with sorrow here we live opprest. 

What life is best? 

Courts are but onely superficiall scholes 
To dandle fooles: 

The rurall parts are turn’d into a den 
Of savage men ; 

And wheels a city from all vice so free, 

hut may be term’d the worst of all the three ? 

Domestick cares afflict the husband’s bed 
Or paines his hed ; 

Those toat live single take it for a curse. 

Or doe things worse ; 
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Som$ would have ebildnn ; those that bavt thorn mno, 

Or wish them gom. 

What is it then to have, or have no wife, 

But single tbraUome or a double strife ? 

Our owne affections still at home to please 
Is a disease ; 

To crosse the sea to at^ foreine soyk, 

Perills and toyk ; 

Warres with their noise affright us ; when they cease 
W* are worse in peace. 

What then remaines? hut that we sHll should cty 

Not to be home, or, being borne, to dye. 

He was a irai^epacmj^ His Ganimeds and Favourites 
tooke Bribes; but his Lordship alwayes gave Judgement 
sectmdum aeqmm et bonum [according as was just and goodj. 
His Decrees in Chancery stand firme, i.e. there are fewer of his 
Decrees reverst then of any other Chancellor. 

His Dowager married her Gentleman-usher Sir Thomas 
(I thinke) Underhill, whom she made deafe and blinde with too 
much of Venus. She was living since the beheading of the 
late King. 

He had a uterine brother, Anthony Bacon, who was a very 
great states-man, and much beyond his brother Francis for the 
Politiques, a lame man; he was a Pensioner to, and lived with 
the Earle of Essex. And to him he dedicates the first Edition 
of his Essayes, a little booke no bigger then a Primer, which 
1 have seen in the Bodlyan Library. 

His sisters were ingeniose and well-bred; they well under¬ 
stood the Use of the Globes, as you may find in the preface 
of Mr. Blundevill Of the Sphaere : I began this Arithmetique more 
than 7 yeares since for that vertuous Gentlewoman Mris. ^^abeth 
Bacon: and though at her request I had made this Arithmetique so 
plaine and easie as was possible (as to my seeming yet her continuall 
sicknesse would not suffer her to exercise herself therin. 

He had a delicate, lively, hazel Eie; Dr. Harvey tolde me 
it was like the Eie of a viper. 

His Lordship being in Yorke-house garden, lookeing on 
Fishers as they were throwing their Nett, asked them what 
they would take for their Draught; they answered so much-, 
his Lordship would only offer so much. They drew up their 
Nett and there were only a or 3 little fishes: his Lordship 
then told them it had been better for them to have taken his 
Offer. They replied, they hoped to have had a better Draught. 
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But, Mfd his Lofdsh^, Hope is a good Bteak&st but an ill 
&q:^)er. 

When his Loidship was in disfavour, his neighbours, 
hearing how much he was indebted, came to him with a Motion 
to buy Oake-wood of him. His Lordship told diem. He would 
not s^ his Feathers. 

The Earle of Manchester being removed from his Place of 
Lord chiefe Justice of the G>mmon-Pleas to be Lord President 
of the Councell, told my Lord (upon his Fall) that he was sorry 
to see Him made such an Eiumple. Lord Bacon replied it 
did not tro$dfle him, since he was made a President. 

The Bishop of London did cuttc-downc a noble Qowd 
of Trees at Fulham. The Lord Chancellor told him that he 
was a good Expounder of darke places. 

Upon his Ixing in Dis-favour his Servants suddenly went 
away; he compared them to the flying of the Vermin when 
the Howse was falling. 

One told his Lordship it was now time to looke about 
him. He replyed: I do not looke about me, 1 looke above 
me. 

Sir Julius Caesar (Master of the Rolles) sent to his Lordship 
in his necessity a hundred pounds for a Present. 

His Lordship would often drinke a good draught of strong 
Beer (March-beer) to-bedwards, to lay his working Fancy 
asleep, which otherwise would keepe him from sleeping great 
part of the night. 

1 remember Sir John Danvers told me, that his Lordship 
much delighted in his curious pretty garden at Chelsey, and 
as he was walking there one time he fell downe in a dead- 
sowne. My Lady Danvers rubbed his face, temples, etc., and 
gave him cordiall water; as soon as he came to himselfe, sayde 
he. Madam, I am no good footman. 

1 will write something of Verulam, and his House at 
Gorhambery. At Verulam is to be seen, in some few places, 
some remaines of the Wall of this Citie. This magnanimous 
Lord Chancellor had a great mind to have made it a Qtie again: 
and he had designed it, to be built with great uniformity: but 
Fortune denyed it Him, though she proved kinder to the great 
Cardinal Richelieu, who lived both to designe and flnish that 
specious Towne of Richelieu, where he was borne; before, an 
obscure and small Vilage. 

Within die bounds of the Walls of this old Citie of Verulam 
(his Lordship’s Baronry) was Verulam-howse; which his 
Loidship built, the most ingeniosely contrived little pile, that 
ever 1 sawe. No question but his Lordship was the chiefest 
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Atdiittct; but he had for his assistant a fovoucite c£ his, a 
St Albans man, Mr. Dobson, who was his Lordship’s ri^t 
ba«d, a very ingeniose person (Master of the Alienation Oifioe); 
^ he spending his estate up^ woeihen, necessity forced his 
son Will Dobson to be the most excellent Painter that England 
hafo yet bred. 

Inis howse did cost nine or ten thousand the building, 
and was sold about 1665 or 16^ by Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
Baronet, to two Carpenters for fower hundred poundes; of 
which they made eight hundred poundes. I am sor^ I measured 
not the front and breadth; but 1 little suspected it would be 
pulled downe for the side of the Materials. There were good 
Chimney pieces; the roomes very loftie, and all were very well 
wainscotted. Tbere were two Bathing-roomes or Stuffes, 
whither his Lordship retired afternoons as he sawe cause. All 
the tunnells of the Chimneys were carried into the middle of 
the howse; and round about them were seates. The top of 
the howse was very well Leaded: from the Leads was a lovely 
Prospect to the Ponds, which were opposite to the East side 
of the howse, and were on the other side of the stately Walke 
of Trees that leades to Gorhambery-howse; and also over that 
Long Walke of Trees, whose topps afford a most pleasant 
variegated verdure, resembling the workes in Irish-stitch. In 
the middle of this howse was a delicate Staire-case of wood, 
which was curiously carved, and on the posts of every interstice 
was some prettie figure, as of a grave Divine with his bwke and 
spectacles, a Men<Scant Friar, etc., not one thing twice. On 
the dorcs of the upper storie on the outside (which were painted 
darke Umber) were the figures of the gods of the Gentiles, 
viz. on the South dore, ad storie, was Apollo; on another, 
Jupiter with his Thunderbolt, etc., bigger then the life, and 
donne by an excellent hand; the heightnings were of hatch¬ 
ings of gold, which when the Sun shone on them made a most 

glorious shew. , r- 

The upper part of the uppermost dore on the East side 
had inserted into it a large Looking-glasse, with which the 
Stranger was very gratefully decieved, for (after he had been 
entertained a pretty while, with the prospects of the Ponds, 
Walks, and countrey, which this dore faced) when you were 
about to rcturne into the roome, one would have sworn (prim 
intMtu [at first glance], that he had beheld another Prosper 
through the Howse: for, as soon as the Straunger was landed 
on the Balconie, the Conserge that shewed the howse would 
shutt the dote to putt this fallacy on him with the Lookmg- 
glassc. This was his Lordship’s Summer-howse: for he sayes 
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(in his essay) <»ie should have seates £ot Suminer and Wintet 
as well as Qoadies. 

Ftom hen« to Gorhambeiy in a straite line (about a little 
mile, the way easily ascending, hardly so acclive as a Deske) 
leade three parallel walkes: in the middlemost three coaches 
may Msse abreast: in the wing-walkes two. 

About the mid-way £tom Verolam-house to Gorambery, 
on the right hand, on the side of a Hill which hu%s the Passer-by, 
are sett in artificial! manner severall stately Trees of the like 
groweth and heighth, whose diversity of greens on the side 
of the hill are exceeding pleasant. These delicate walkes and 
prospects entertaine the Eie to Gorambery-howse, which is a 
large, well-built Gothique howse, built (I thinke) by Sr Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper, father to this Lord Chancellor, to whom it 
descended by the death of Anthony Bacon his middle brother, 
who died sans issue. The Lord Chancellor made an addition 
of a noble Portico, which fronts the Garden to the South; 
opposite to every arch of this Portico, and as big as the arch, 
are drawn by an excellent hand (but the mischief of it is, in 
water-colours) curious pictures, all Emblematicall, with Motto’s 
under each. For example, one I remember is a ship tossed in a 
storm, the Motto, A/fer erit turn Tiphys [There will come another 
Tiphys]. 

Over this Portico is a stately Gallerie, whose Glasse- 
windowes are all painted: and every pane with severall figures 
of beest, bird, or flower: perhaps his Lordship might use 
them as Topiques for Locall memorie. The windowes looke 
into the Garden : the side opposite to them no window; but 
is hung all with pictures at length, as of King James, his Lord- 
ship, and severall Illustrious persons of his time. At the end 
you enter is no windowe, but there is a very large picture, 
thus : In the middle on a Rock in the sea stands King James in 
armour with his regall Ornaments; on his right hand stands 
(but whether or no on a Rock I have forgott) King Hen. 4 of 
France, in armour; and on his left hand the King of Spaine 
in like manner. These figures are (at least) as big as the life: 
they are donne only with umbre and shell-gold; all the 
heightning and illuminated part being bumisht gold and the 
shadowed umbre, as in the pictures of the Gods on the dores 
of Verulam-howse. The roofe of this Gallerie is semi- 
cylindrique, and painted by the same hand and same manner, 
with heads and busts of Greek and Roman Emperours and 
Heroes. 

In the Hall (which is of the aundent building) is a large 
storie very well painted of the Feastes of the Gods, where Mars 
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is caught in a nett by Vulcan. On the wall, over die Qiinmey, 
is {Kunted an Oake with Akomes fidling tom it, the Word, 
Nisi potius [Failing some better chance] and on the wall 
over the Table is painted Ceres teaching the ^weing of Come, 
the Word, Momti meliora [We now have better counsel]. 

The gtoen is large, whidi was (no doubt) rarely planted 
and kept in his Lordstdp’s time.. Here is a handsome Dore, 
which opens into Oake-wood; over this dore in golden letters 
on blew are six verses. 

The Oakes of this wood ate very great and shadie. His 
Lordship much delighted himselfe here: under every tree, he 
planted some fine flower, or flowers, some wherof are there 
still (1656) viz. Paeonies, Tulips. 

From this Wood a dore opens into a place as big as an 
ordinary Parke, the west part wherof is Coppice-wood, where 
are Walkes cut-out as straight as a line, and broad enoug for 
a coach, a quarter of a mile long or better. Here his Lordship 
much meditated, his servant Mr. Bushell attending him with his 
pen and inke home to sett downe his present Notions. 

The east of this Parquet was heretofore, in his Lordship’s 
prosperitie, a Paradise; now is a large ploughed field. The 
walkes, both in the Coppices and other Boscages, were most 
ingeniosely designed: at severall good Viewes, were erected 
elegant Sommer-howses well built of Roman-architecture, 
weU wainscotted and cieled; yet standing, but defaced, so that 
one would have thought the Barbarians had made a Conquest 
here. 

The figures of the Ponds were thus: they were pitched 
at the bottomes with pebbles of severall colours, which were 
work’t in to severall figures, as of Fishes, etc., which in his 
Lordship’s time were plainly to be seen through the cleare 
water, now over-grown with flagges and rushes. If a poore 
bodie had brought his Lordship h^ a dozen pebbles of a curious 
colour, he would give them a shilling, so curious was he in 
perfecting his Fish-ponds, which I guesse doe containe four acres. 
In the middle of the middlemost pond, in the Island, is a curious 
banquetting-house of Roman architecture, paved with black 
and white marble; covered with Cornish slatt, and neatly 
wainscotted. 

His Lordship was wont to say, I will lay my matmor of Goram- 
bety on’t, to which one Judge made a spightfull reply, saying he 
would not hold a wager against that, but against any other 
Mannour of his Lordship’s, he would. Now this Illustrious 
Lord Chancellor had only this Mannor of Gorambery. 

In April, and the Springtime, his Lordship would, when 
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it njiied, take his Coach (opea) to tedeve die beoe& of kcriga- 
doo, which he was wont to say was vexy wholsome becam 
of the Nitre in the Aire and the UnmrsaU SpMtof WerU. 

Mr. Hobbs told me diat the cause of his Lordshqi’s death 
was tryii^ an E met iment; viz. as he was taking the aire in a 
Coach with Dr. Witherbome (a Scotdiman, Plwsitian to the 
Kin^ towards High-gate, snow lay on the ground and it came 
into my Lord’s thoughts, why flew might not be preserved in 
snow, as in Salt. They were resolved they wtwd tty the 
Experiment presendy. Thqr alighted out of the Coach and 
went into a poore woman’s house at the bottom of Highgate 
hill, and bought a Hen, and made the woman exenterate it, and 
then stuffed me body with Snow, and my Lord did help to doe 
it himselfe. The Snow so chilled him that he immediately fell 
so extremely ill, that he could not retume to his Lodging (I 
suppose then at Gtaye’s Inne) but went to the Earle of AranMl’s 
house at High<^te, where they putt him into a good bed 
warmed with a Panne, but it was a damp bed that had not been 
layn-in in about a yeare before, which gave him such a colde 
dut in a or 5 dayes as 1 remembtt Mr. Hobbes told me, he dyed 
of Sudbcadon. 

This October, i68i, it rang over all St. Albans that Sir 
Harbotde Grunston, Master of the RoUes, had removed the 
Coffin of this most renowned Lord Chancellour to make roome 
fox his owne to lye-in in the vault diexe at St. Michael’s church. 
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ISAAC BARROW 


[Botn 1650. Mathematician. At the age of thirty he obtained 
the Greek Chair at Cambridge and, in 1662, the Gresham Professor¬ 
ship of Geometry, which he resigned on being appointed first Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics in the same University. In 1669 he resigned 
in &vour of his pupil, Isaac Newton. He was made a Doctor of 
Divinity by mandate in 1670, and having preached a celebrated sermon 
that lasted for three and a half hours, said he felt tired from standing 
so long. In 1672 he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he founded the library. Died 1677.] 

H IS Father, Thomas Barrow, was the second son of 
Isaac Barrow of Spinney abbey in the Countie of 
Cambridge, Esq., who was a Justice of the Peace there 
above fourtie yeares. The father of Thomas never designed 
him for a Tradesman, but he was so severe to him he could not 
endure to live with him, so he came to London and was 
apprentice to a Linnen-draper. He kept shoppe at the Signe 
of the White-Horse in Forster-Lane, near St. Forster’s Church, 
in St. Leonard’s parish; and his son was christened at St. 
John Zacharie’s in Forster Lane, for at that time St. Leonard’s 
Church was pulled downe to be re-edified. 

He went to schoole, first to Mr. Brookes at Charter-house, 
two yeares. His father gave to Mr. Brookes 4 pounds per 
annum, whereas his pay was but 2 pound, to be careful! of him; 
but Mr. Brookes was negligent of him, which the Captain 
of the school acquainted his father (his Kinsman) and sayd that 
he would not have him stay there any longer than be did, for 
that he instructed him. 

Afterwards to one Mr. Holbitch, about fower years, at 
Felton in Essex, from whence he was admitted of Peterhouse 
CoUege in Cambridge first, and went to schoole a yeare after. 
Then he was admitted to Trinity College in Cambridge at 13 
yeares old. 

His father dealt in his Trade to Ireland, where he had a 
great losse, neer 1000 pounds; upon which he wrote to Mr. 
Holbitch, a Puritan, to be pleased to take a little paines more 
than ordinary with him, because the times ^wing so bad, and 
such a losse then received, that he did not Imow how he might 
be able to provide for him; and so Mr. Holbitch tooke him 



away leom Howse wiiete he was bmided to Ida owne Howse, 
and made him Tutor to my Lord Viscount Fairhut, ward to the 
Lord Viscount Say and S^e, where he continued so long as 
my Lord continued. 

This Viscount Fair&x, being a schooleboy, married a Gentle¬ 
man’s daughter in the towne there, who nad but a thousand 
pounds. So leaving the schoole, would needs have Mr. Isaac 
Barrow with him, and tolde him he would maintain him. But 
my Lord Say was so cruel to him that he would not allow anv- 
thing; ’tis thought he dyed for want. The looo pounds comd 
not serve him long. 

During this time, olde Mr. Thomas Barrow was shutt-up 
at Oxford, which was then a Garrison for the King, and could 
not heare of his Sonne. But young Isaac’s Master, Holbitch, 
found him out in London, and courted him to come to his 
Schoole, and that he would make him his Heire: But he did 
not care to goe to schoole again. 

When my Lord Fairfax faild, and that he saw he grewe 
heavy upon him, he went to see one of his Schoolefellowes, one 
Mr. Walpole, a Norfolk Gent., who asked him what would he 
doe ? He replyed he knew not what to doe; he could not goe 
to his father at Oxford. Mr. Walpole then tolde him: I am 
goeing to Cambridge to Trinity College and I will maintaine 
you there; and so he did for halfe a yeare till the Surrender of 
Oxford; and then his Father enquired after him and found him 
at Cambridge. And the very next day after old Mr. Barrow 
came to Cambridge, Mr. Walpole was leaving the University 
and (hearing nothing of Isaac’s father) resolved to take Isaac 
along with him to his Howse. His father then asked him 
what profession he would be of, a merchant or etc. ? He begged 
of his father to lett him continue in the University. His father 
then asked what would maintain him. He told him 20 pounds 
per annum. I warrant you, sayd he, 1 will maintaine myselfe 
with it. His father replyed, I’le make a shift to allow you that. 
So his father then went to his Tutor and acquainted him. His 
Tutor, Dr. Duport, told him he would take nothing for his 
Reading to him, for that he was likely to make a brave Scholar, 
and he would helpe him to halfe a chamber for nothing. And 
the next news his father heard of him was that he was chosen 
in to the Howse. Dr. Hill was then Master of the College. He 
mett Isaac one day, and layd his hand upon his head, and sayd. 
Thou art a good boy, ’tis pitty thou art a Cavalier. 

His Humour when a Boy, and after:—merry and cheerfull, 
and beloved wherever he came. His grandfather kept 
him till he was seven yeares old; his father was faine to 
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force him away, for he would have been good for nothing 
there. 

A good Poet, English and Latin. He spake 8 severall 
Languages. 

He was a strong and stowt man and feared not any man. 
He would fight with the Butchers boyes in St. Nicholas shambles, 
and be hard enough for any of them. 

He went to Travell t^ee or four yeares after the King 
was beheaded, upon the CoUedge account. He was a Candidate 
for the Greeke Professor’s place and had the consent of the 
University, but Oliver Cromwell put in Dr. Widrington, and 
then he travelled. 

He was abroade about 5 yeares, via. in Italie, France, 
Germany, Constantinople. As he went to Constantinople, 
two men of warre, Turkish Shippes, attacqued the Vessell 
wherin he was. In which engagement he shewed much valour 
in defending the vessell; which the men that were in that 
engagement often testifye, for he never told his father of it 
himself. 

Upon his return, he came in Ship to Venice, which was 
stowed with Cotton-wooll, and as soon as ever they came 
on Shore the ship fell on fire and was utterly consumed, 
and not a man lost, but not any goods saved—a wonderfull 
preservation. 

At Constantinople, being in company with the English 
Merchants, there was a Rhadamontade that would fight with 
any man and bragged of his Valour, and dared any man there 
to try him. So no man accepting, said Isaac (not then a Divine) 
Why, if none els will try you 1 will; and fell upon him and 
chastised him handsomly that he vaunted no more amongst 
them. 

After he had been three years beyond sea, his Correspondent 
dyed, so that he had no more supply; yet he was so well 
beloved that he never wanted. 

At Constantinople, he wayted on the Consul, Sir Thomas 
Bendish, who made him staye with him, and kept him there a 
yeare and a halfe, whether he would or no. 

At Constantinople, Mr. Dawes, a Turkey merchant, desired 
Mr. Barrow to stay but such a time and he would retume 
with him, but when that time came he could not goe, some 
Businesse stayed him. Mr. Barrow could stay no longer; 
so Mr. Dawes would have had Mr. Barrow have 100 pistolles. 
No, said Mr. Barrow, I know not whether I shall be able to 
pay you. ’Tis no matter, said Mr. Dawes. To be short, forced 
him to take fifty pistoUs, which at his return he payd him again. 

A.B.L.—E [19] 



I have heard Mr. Wilson say diat whoi he was at study, 
was so intent at it when the bed was made, or so, he heeded it 
not nor perceived it, was so totus in hoc [absorbed]; and would 
sometimes be goeing out without his hatt on. 

He was by no means a spruce man, not a Dr. Smirke, but 
most negligent in his dresse. As he was walking one day in 
St. James’s parke, his hatt up, his cloake halfe on and halfe 
off, a gent, came behind him and clapt him on the Shoulder 
and sayd. Well goe thy wayes for the veriest scholar that ever 
1 mett with. 

He was a strong man, but pale as the Gmdle he studyed by. 

His pill (an opiate, possibly Matthews his pil) wmch he 
was wont to take in Turkey, wmch was wont to doe him good, 
but he took it preposterously at Mr. Wilson’s, the Saddlers, 
neer Suffolk House, where he was wont to lye and where he 
dyed, and ’twas the cause of his death. 

As he laye unravelling in the agonie of death, the Standers- 
by could hear him say softly, 1 baoe seen the Glories of the world. 



FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER 


[Pkywriehts. Fcuids Beaumont was bom in 15 84 and coUabotated 
witn John Hetchet in the writing of plays from 1606 until his death 
in 1616. Dtyden states that Beaiunont was so accurate a judge of 
plays that Ben Jonson submitted ail his writings to his censure. His 
si^rior ficulty for the construction of plots is discernible in some 
of the plays that he wrote with Fletcher. Beaumont was educated 
at Oxford, and John Fletcher, who was bom in 1579, at Cambridge. 
Fletcher wrote fifty-two plays in all, fifteen of them with Beaumont, 
sixteen by himself, and the test in collaboration with Rowley, Middle- 
ton, Massinger, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. He died in 1625.] 

M r. FRANCIS BEAUMONT was the son of Judge 
Beaumont. There was a wonderfull consimility of 
phansqr between him and Mr. John Fletcher, which 
caused that deamesse of fcendship between them. 

I thinke they were both of Queen’s College in Cambridge. 

I have heard Dr. John Earles, since Bishop of Sarum, who 
knew t&em, say, that Mr. Beaumont’s maine Businesse was to 
lop the overflowings of Mr. Fletcher’s luxuriant Fancy and 
flowing Witt. 

They lived together on the Banke side, not far from the 
Play-house, both Batchelors; lay together; had one Wench 
in the house between them, which they did so admire; the 
same cloathes and cloake, &c.; betweene them. 

He writt (amongst many other) an admirable Elegie on the 
Countesse of Rutland. John Earles in his Verses on him, 
speaking of them, 

A monument that will then lasting bee, 

When all her Marble is more dust than sbee. 

Mr. Edm. Waller on him: 

I never yet the Tragiek Scene assaid 
Deterred by tly inimitable Mayd: 

And when 1 strived to reach the Comtek Stile 
Thy Scomfull Lady seem'd to mock my toik, 
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John Fletdiet, invited to goe with a Knight into Notfolke 
or Suffblke in the Plague-time 1625, stayd but to make himselfe 
a suite of Qoathes, and while it was makeing, fell sick of the 
Plague and dyed. This I had (1668) from his Tayler, who is 
now a very old man, and Qatke of St. Mary Oveiy’s in South- ■ 
wark. Mr. Fletcher had an Issue in his arm (I thought it had 
not used so long ago). The Qarke (who was wont to bring 
him Ivy-leaves to messe it) when he came, found the Spotts 
upon him. Death stopped his Journey and laid him low here. 
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SIR JOHN BIRKENHEAD 


rBom i6i6. Poet and journalist. Probationer Fellow of All 
Soms, Oxford 1640. Devised and mostly wrote Memmus Anlicus, 
the weekly journal of the Royalists at Oxford, 1642-45. He was 
imprisoned, after the surrender of Oxford, and subsequently, accord¬ 
ing to Anthony Wood, be lived by bis wits in Mpingyomg ^tlemm out 
at dead lifts in making poems, songs, and epistles to tbeir nspectwe mistresses, 
as also in translating and writing several littie things and other petite employ 
ments. In exile with the Prince of Wales 1648. Knighted at St. 
Germains 1649* M.P. for Wilton 1661. Fellow of die Royal Society. 
His poems were mainly satirical. Died 1679.] 

S IR JOHN BIRKENHEAD, Knight, was borne at Nant- 
wych, in Cheshire. His father was a Sadler there, and he 
had a brother a sadler, a Trooper in Sir Thomas Ashton’s 
regiment, who was quartered at my father’s, who tolde me so. 

He went to Oxford University, and was first a Servitor 
of Oriall Colledge: he wrote an excellent hand, and, when 
William <Laud, ABC, was last there, he had occasion to have 
some things well transcribed, and this Birkenhead was recom¬ 
mended to him, who performed his businesse so well, that the 
archbishop recommended him to All Soules College to be a 
Fellow, and he was accordingly elected. He was Scholar 
enough, and a Poet. 

After Edgehill fight, when King Charles I first had his 
Court at Oxford, he was pitched upon as one fitt to write the 
Newes, which Oxford Newes was called Mereurius Aidieus, 
which he writt wittily enough, till the surrender of the Towne. 

After the surrender of Oxford, he was putt out of his 
Fellowship by the Visitors, and was faine to shift for himselfe 
as well as he could. Most part of his time he spent at London, 
where he mett with severall persons of quality that loved his 
company, and made much of lum. 

He went over into France, where he stayed some time, 
I thinke not long. He received grace there from the Dutches 
of Newcastle, I remember he told me. He gott many a 
fourty shillings (I beleeve) by Patimhlets, su<A as that of 
Col. Pride, and The Last Will and Testament of Philip Earle 
of Pembroke, &c. 

He was exceedingly bold, confident, witty, not very grateful 



to his bene&ctots; would Lye danuu^ly. He was of midling 
statute, great goggli eies, not of sweet aspect 

He was chosen a Butghes of Parliament at \l^ton in Wilt¬ 
shire, anno Domini i66i, i.e. of the King’s long parliament. 
Anno 1679 upon the choosing of tUs Parliament, he went downe 
to be elected, and at Salisbury heard how he was scorned and 
mocked at Wilton (whither he was goeing) and called PensfOf$er, 
etc.: he went not to the Borough where he intended to stand; 
but returned to London, and tooke it so to heart that he 
insensibly decayed and pined away; and so dyed at his Lodge- 
ings in Whitehall, and was buried Saturday, December 6, in 
St. Martyn’s churchyard in-the-fields, neer the church, accord¬ 
ing to his Will and Testament; his reason was because he sayd 
they removed the bodies out of the Church. 

I remember at Bristow (when I was a boy) it was a common 
fashion for the woemen to get a Tooth out of a SckuU in the 
Church yard; which they wore as a preservative against the 
Tooth-ach. Under the Cathedral-church at Hereford is the 
greatest Charnel-house for bones, that ever 1 saw in England. 
In A** 1650 there lived amongst those bones a poor old woman 
that, to help out her fire, did use to mix the deadmen’s bones : 
this was tmift and poverty: but cunning alewives putt the 
Ashes of these bones in their Ale to make it intoxicateing. 



SIR HENRY BLOUNT 


(Bom 1602. Traveller. On tth May, 1634, he left Venice in 
a Venetian ^ey on his weU-known voyage to the Levant. Sailing 
down the Adriatic, he landed at Spalatro in Dalmatia: thence he 
crossed the Dinaric Alps and descended into the plains of Bosnia, 
arriving at Swjevo, the capital, after a journey of nine days. Depart¬ 
ing thence with the Turkish troops proceeding to the war in Pouuid, 
he arrived at Valiero in Servia. Three days later he reached Belgrade 
and then proceeded by way of Nissa, Sophia in Bulgaria and Philippoli 
to Adrianople, finally reaching Constantinople after a land journey of 
fifteen hundred miles in fifty-two days. He then sailed for Alexandria 
with the Turkish Fleet, visitme Rhodes on the way. TTience he reached 
Cairo by water in five days, ftom which he made an excursion to the 
interior of the great pyramid at Giaeh. Leaving C^o in November, 
he took passage on -board a French vessel at Alexandria, bound for 
Palermo. Re-embarkii^ at Trepassi for Naples, he returned via 
Rome, Florence and Bologna, to Venice, where he arrived after 
eleven months, having journeyed about six thousand miles. Published 
Voyage to the Levant, 1636. Knighted 1640. Sided with the Royalists 
in the Qvil War. Died 1682.] 


S IR HENRY BLOUNT, Knight, was borne (I presume) at 
Tittinghanger in the Gjuntie of Hertford. It was heretofore 
the summer seate of the Lord Abbot of St. Alban’s. 

He was pretty wild when young, especially addicted to 
common wenches. He was a second brother. 

He was a Gentleman Pensioner to King Charles I, on whom 
he way ted (as it was his tume) to Yorke (when the King 
deserted the Parliament): was with him at Edgehill fight; 
came with him to Oxford; and so returned to London; walkt 
into Westminster Hall with his Sword by his side; the 
Parliamentarians all stared upon him as a Cavaleer, knowing 
that he had been with the King; was called before the House 
of Commons, where he remonstrated to them he did but his 
duty, and so they acquitted him. 

In those dayes he dined most commonly at the Heycock’s- 
ordiiuty, near the Pallz^ve head taveme, in the Strand, which 
was much frequented by Parliament men and gallants. One 
time Colonel Betridge being there (one of the handsomest 
men about the Towne) and bragged how much the woemen 
lov^ him. Sir H. Blount did lay a wager, that let them two 



goe together to a Bordello, he only without money, with his 
handsome person, and Sir Henry with a twenty-shilling piece 
on his bald croone, that the wenches should choose Sir Henry 
before Betridge; and Sit H, won the wager. Edmund Wyid, 
Esq^ one of the witnesses. 

^ere was a Pamphlet (writt by Henry Ncvill, Esq.) called 
the Parliament of Ladies, wherin Sir Henry Blount was the 
first to be called to the Barre, for spreading abroad that abomin¬ 
able and dangerous Doctrine that it was far cheaper and safer 
to lye with Common Wenches then with Ladies of Quality. 

His estate left him by his father was 500 pounds per annum, 
which he sold for an annuitie of 1000 pounds per annum; 
and since; his elder brother dyed. 

He was made one of the Comittee for Regulating the Lawes. 
He was severe against Tythes, and for the abolishing them, 
and that every Minister should have 100 pounds per annum 
and no more. 

Since he was-year olde he dranke nothing but water 

or Coffee. 1647, or therabout, he maryed to Mris. Hester 
Wase, daughter of Christopher Wase, who dyed 1679, by whom 
he haa two sonnes, ingeniose young Gentlemen. Charles 
Blount (his second sonne) hath writt Anima Mmdi (burnt by 
order of the Bishop of London) and of Sacrifices. 

I remember twenty yeares since he inveighed much against 
sending youths to the Universities —quaere if his sons were 
there—because they learnt there to be debaucht, and that 
the learning that they learned there they were to unlearne 
againe, as a man that is buttond or laced too hard, must un¬ 
button before he can be at his ease. Drunkeness he much ex¬ 
claimed against, but wenching he allowed. When Coffee first 
came in he was a great upholder of it, and hath ever since been 
a constant frequenter of Coffee houses, especially Mr. Farre 
at the Rainbowe, by Inner Temple Gate, and lately John’s 
coffee house, at Fuller’s rents. 

The first Coffe howse in London was in St. Michael’s Alley 
in Cornehill, opposite to the church, which was sett up by 
one Bowman (Coachman to Mr. Hodges, a Turkey merchant, 
who putt him upon it) in or about the yeare 165 2. ’Twas about 
four yeares before any other was sett up, and that was by Mr. 
Far. Jonathan Paynter, opposite to St. Michael’s Church, was 
the first apprentice to the Trade, viz. to Bowman. The Bagneo, 
in Newgate Street, was built and first opened in December 
1679, Turkish Merchants. 

He is a Gentleman of very cleare Judgement, great experience, 
much Contemplation, not of very much Reading, of great 
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Foresight iato Govenuneat. His conversation is 

When he \m young, he was a great collector of Bookes, as 

his sonne is now. 

He was heretofore a great Shanuner, i.e. one that tells 
fdsities not to doe any body any injury, but to impose on their 
understanding; e.^. at Mr. Farre’s, that at an Inne (nameing 
the signe) in St. Albans, the Lmekeeper had made a Hogs- 
trough of a firee-stone coffin, but the pigges after that grew 
leane, dancing and skipping, and would run upon the topps 
of the houses like goates. Two young Gents., that heard Sir 
H. tell this sham so gravely, rode the next day to St. Albans 
to enquire; comeing there, nobody had heard of any such 
thing, *twas altogether false. The next night as soon as they 
allignted, they came to the Rainbowe and found Sir H., looked 
louringlv on him, and told him they wondered he was not 
ashamed as to tell such stories, etc. Why, Gentlemen, sayd 
Sir H., have you been there to make enquiry ? Yea, sayd they. 
Why truly, gentlemen, sayd Sir H. I heard you tell strange 
things that 1 knew to be false. 1 would not nave gonne over 
the threshold of the dore to have found you out in a Lye, at 
which all the Company laught at the two young Gents. 

He was wont to say that he did not care to have his servants 
goe to Church, for there servants infected one another to goe 
to the Alehouse and leame debauchery; but he did bid them 
goe to see the Executions at Tyebume, which worke more upon 
them than all the oratory in the Sermons. 

He is now (i68o) neer or altogether 8o yeares, his Intellectuals 
good still; and body pretty strong. 

This last weeke of Sept. i68z, he was taken very ill at 
London, and his Feet swelled; and removed to Tittinghanger. 



EDMUND BONNER 


[Bom 1495. Divine. Chaekin to Cardinal Wolsey xjao. He 
appwed in person to Pope Clement Vn ainunst Henry Vlu’s ex- 
communicatioa after his marriage to Anne Doieyn in 1533. Bishop 
of Hereford and Ambassador to the French Court 1538. Bishop of 
London 13 39. Ambassador to the Emperor 154Z. Bonner was three 
times imprisoned for his opposition to Edward Ws religious policy 
and was deprived of his bishopric. Restored to his see on Mary’s 
accession in 1553, he joined with such great severity in the Marian 
persecution that he became one of the chief villains in Pose’s Book of 
Martyrs, where he is referred to as the Bloody Bishop: he was said 
to have Migbudlj folhved the accusation and found means to indite 'fJcbard 
Mekins, a caild not past Us fifteenth year, who had heardfolkes talke, and in 
Us innocence had chanced to speake a^nst the Sacrament of tU Altar. The 
poore boy for the safeffurd of Us If e would dadly have said that the twelve 
aputlef taught it bym,for he bad not cared whom be bad named, stub was Us 
mUUsb innocence and feare, and had him burned to death at Smithfield. 
He refused the Oath of Supremacy to Elizabeth and was again deprived 
of his bishopric. He died in prison in 1369 and, although Foxe noted 
angrily that Bonner bad long feasted and bamputed in dscrauce at the Marshal- 
sea, he held that his stinking death was a certain sign of God’s wrath 
against the cUldren of the murdering mother church of Rome.] 

B ishop BONNER was of Broadgate hall; he came 
thither a poor boy, and was at first a skuUion boy in the 
kitchin, afterwards became a Servitor, and so by his 
industry raysed to what he was. 

When he came to his greatnes, in acknowledgement from 
whence he had his Rise, he gave to the Kitchin there a great 
brasse-pott, called Bonners-pott, which was takeriyaway in 
the Parliament time. Mr. Steevens has shewed the Pott to me, 
1 remember. It was the biggest, perhaps, in Oxford. 




CAISHO BOROUGH 


M r. CAISHO BURROUGHS was one of the most 
beautiful Men in England, and very Valiant, but veiy 
proud and blood-thirsty; There was then in London 
a very Beautiful Italian Lady, who fell so extreamly in Love 
with him, that she did let him enjoy her, which she had never 
let any Man do before: Wherefore, said she, 1 shall request 
this Bivour of you, never to tell anyone of it. The Gentle¬ 
woman died: and afterwards in a Tavern in London he spake 
of it: and there going to make water, the Ghost of the Gentle¬ 
woman did appear to him. He was afterwards troubled with 
the Apparition of her, even sometimes in company when he was 
drinkmg; but he only perceived it: Before she did appear 
he did &d a kind of Chimess upon his Spirits. 

Sir John Burroughes being sent Envoy to the Emperor by 
King Charles I, did take his Eldest Son Caisho Boroughes along 
with him, and taking his Journey through Italy, lot his son 
at Florence to learn the Langi^ge; where he having an 
Intrigue with a beautiful Courtisan (Mistress of the Grand 
Duke) their Familiarity became so public, that it came to the 
Duke’s Ear, who took a Resolution to have him Murdered, 
but Caisho having had timely notice of the Duke’s design by 
some of the EngUsh there, immediately left the Qty without 
acquainting his Mistress with it, and came to England; where¬ 
upon the Duke being disappointed of his Revenge fell upon his 
Mistress in most reproachful Language, she on the other side 
resenting the sudden Departure of her Gallant of whom she 
was most passionately enamour’d, killed her self. At the same 
moment that she expired, she did appear to Caisho at his Lodg¬ 
ings in London. CoUonel Remes was then in Bed with him, 
who saw her as well as he; giving him an account of her Resent¬ 
ments of his Ingratitude to her, in leaving her so suddenly, 
and exposing her to the Fury of the Duke, not omitting her 
own Tragical EXIT, adding withall, that he should be slain 
in a Duell, which accordingly happened; and thus she appeared 
to him frequently, even when his yovinger Brother (who after¬ 
wards was Sir John) was a Bed with him. As often as she ^d 
appear, he would cry out with great shrieking, and trembling 
of his Body, as anguish of Mind, saying, O God I ben she comes, 



alwaies a weake stoinach, which pioceeded £tom the ^tadon 
of the Btaiae. His Dyet was alwayes fine diet: much C^cken. 

Ftcun 14 he began to take notice of all Pmdentiall Rules 
as came in his way, and wrote them downe, and so continued 
till this day. Sept. 28, 1680, being now in his 59th yeate. He 
made it his businesse to advance the Ttade of England, and many 
men have printed his Conceptions. He wrote a Table of all 
the Exchanges in Europe. 

He hath writt (which is in his custodie, and which I have 
seen, and many of them read) these treatises, 

1. The Characters, or Index Rerttne ; in 4 tomes. 

2. The Introduction to Active Plulosopby. 

5. The Art of Building a Man: or Education. 

4. The Art of Conversation. 

5. The Art of Complyance. 

6 . The Art of Governing the Tongue. 

7. The Art of Governing the Penn. 

8 . The Government of Action. 

9. The Government of Resolution. 

10. The Government of Reputation. 

11. The Government of Power: in 2 tomes. 

12. The Government of Servients. 

13. The Government of Subserviemy. 

14. The Government of Eriendshipp. 

15. The Government of Enmities. 

16. The Government of Law-suites. 

17. The Art of Gaining Wealth. 

18. The Art of Preserving Wealth. 

19. The Art of Buying and Selling. 

20. The Art of Expending Wealth. 

21. The Government of Secrey. 

22. The Government of Amor Conjugalis ; in 2 tomes. 

23. Of Amor Concupiscentiae. 

24. ihe Government of Felicity. 

25. The Lives of Atticus, Sejanus, Augestus. 

26. The Causes of the Diseases of the Mind. 

27. The Cures of the Mind, vh^. Passions, Diseases, Vices, 

Errours, Defects. 

28. The Art of Discerning Men. 

29. The Art of Discerning a Man*s selfe. 

30. Keligon from Reason: in 3 tomes. 

31. The Life of Cum-fuc(u, soe farr wrote by f. B. 

32. The Life of Mahomett, wrot hy Sir Walter Raleigh's papers, 

with some small addition for methodising the same. 
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I hftve desued him to give these MSS. to die libnuy of the Royal 
Society. 

As to his pexson, he is about j foot high, spate slender 
body, sttait, haite exceeding black and curling at the end, a 
dark haaell die, of a midling size, but the most sprightly that 
I have beheld, browes and beard of the colour as his haire. A 
person of great Temperance, and deepe Thoughts, and a work- 
mg head, never Idle. From 14 he had a Candle burning by 
him all night, with pen, inke, and paper, to write downe 
thoughts as they came into his head; that he might not loose 
a Thought. Was ever a great Lover of Naturall Philosophie. 
His whole life has been perplex’t in Lawe-suites (which haz 
made him expert in Humane affaires) in which he alwaies over¬ 
came. He had many Lawe-suites with powerfull Adversaries; 
one lasted 18 yeares. Red-haired men never had any kindnesse 
for him. 

In all his Travills he was never robbed. 
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RICHARD BOYLE: EARL OF 

CORK 


[Bom 1566. Statesman. Went to Ireland 1588. Escheator to 
James Crofton, the Escheator General 1590. Imprisoned on a charge 
of embezzling the records 1592. Later he was again accused of fraud, 
but this time was acquitted. Conveyed to Queen Elizabeth the news 
of tlw victo^ near Kinsale 1601. Purchased for £1000 Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Irish estates, out of which he rapidly acquired a huge 
fortune. Knighted 1603. Privy Councillor for Munster 1606, and 
for Ireland 1612. Created Lord Boyle, Baron of Youghal 1616, and 
Viscount Dungarvan and Earl of Cork 1620. Lord Justice of Ireland 
1629. Lord nigh Treasurer 1631. Died 1643.] 

R ichard, the first Earle of Cork, being born a private 
Gentleman, and younger Brother of a younger Brother, 
^to no other Heritage than is expressed in the Device 
and Motto, which his humble Gratitude inscribed on all the 
Palaces he built, 

God’s Providence, mine Inheritance ; 

by that Providence, and his diligent and wise Industry, raised 
such an Honour and Estate, and left such a Familie, as never 
any Subject of these three Kingdomes did, and that with so 
unspotted a Reputation of Integrity that the most invidious 
scrutiny could find no blott, though it winnowed all the 
methods of his Rising most severely. 

Thomas, Earl of Strafford made him disgorge 1500 pounds 
per annum, which he restored to the Church. 

Earl of Corke bought of Captaine Horsey fourtie Plough¬ 
lands in Ireland for fourtie pounds. (A. Ettrick assures me, I 
say againe fourtie ploughlands.) 

Master Boyl, after Earle of Cork (who was then a Widdower) 
came one morning to waite on Sir Jeofry Fenton, at that time 
a great Officer of State in that Kingdome of Ireland, who 
being ingaged in business, and not knowing who it was who 
desired to speake with him, a while delayed him access; which 
time he spent pleasantly with his young Daughter in her Nurse’s 
Arms. But when Sir Jeoffry came, and saw whom he had made 
stay somewhat too long, he civilly excused it. But Master 
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Boyl replied, he had been very well entertayned; and spent 
his time much to his satis£action, in courting his Daughter, 
if he might obtaine the Honour to be accepted for his Son-in- 
lawe. At which Sir Jeoffry, smiling (to hear one who had been 
formerly married, move for a Wife carried in Arms, and under 
two years old) asked him if would,stay for her? To which 
he frankly answered him he wovfld, and Sir Jeoffry as generously 
promised him he should then have his consent. And they 
tjoth kept their words honourably. And by this virtuous Lady 
he had thirteen Children, ten of which he lived to see honourably 
married, and died a grandfather by the youngest of them. 

My Lady Petty sayes he had a wife or two before, and that 
he maried Mris. Fenton without her father's consent. 

This Noble Lord, by his prudent and pious Consort, no 
lesse an Ornament and Honour to their Descendants than him¬ 
self, was blessed with five sonnes (of which he lived to see four 
Lords and Peeres of the Kingdome of Ireland, and a fifth, more 
than these Titles speak, a Soveraigne and Peerlesse in a larger 
Province, that of universall nature, subdued and made 
obsequious to his inquisitive mind) and eight Daughters. 
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THE HONOURABLE ROBERT 

BOYLE 


[Bom 1627. Natural philosopher and chemist. He was the 
fourteenth child of the great Earl of Cork. His voluminous writings 
exhibit vividly the fruitfulness of the experimental method, and his 
observations added greatly to existing knowledge, especially in regard 
to pneumatics: his experimental proof of the proportional relation 
between the elasticity and pressure of gases is still known as ’Boyle's 
Lav. It was Robert Boyle, in his Skeplieali Chmst (1661), who 
destroyed the Elements of the Ancients and gave to me word its modem 
meaning. One of the founders of the Royal Society, he declined the 
presidency from a scruple about oaths. His interest in religion was so 
mtense that he taught himself as mncb Greek and Hebrew as ssMced to 
read the Old and New Testaments, so as not to have to rely on translations. 
A CbaUee grammar I likewise took the pains of learning, he continued, 
to he able to understand that part of Darnel, ana those Jew other portions of 
Scripture that were written in that tongu ; and I have added a S^ac grammar 
purely to be able one day to read the divine discourses of our Saviour in His own 
langiage. He was Governor of the Corporation for die Spread of the 
Gospel in New England from 1661 to 1689, and a Director of the East 
India Company. He died in 1691.] 

T he Honourable Robert Boyle, Esq., that profound 
Philosopher, accomplished Humanist, and excellent 
Divine, 1 had almost sayd Lay-Bishop, as one hath 
stiled Sir Henry Savil, was borne at Lismor in the G^unty of 
Corke. He was nursed by an Irish Nurse, after the Irish manner, 
wher they putt the child into a pendulous Satchell (insted of a 
Cradle) with a slitt for the Child’s head to peepe out. 

When a boy at Eaton was verie sicldy and pale. Went 
to the University of Leyden. Travelled France, It^y, Switzer¬ 
land. 1 have oftentimes heard him say that after he had seen 
the Antiquities and architecture of Rome, he esteemed none 
any where els. 

He speakes Latin very well, and very readily, as most men 
1 have mett with. I have heard him say that when he was young, 
he read over Cowper’s Dictionasyi wherin I thinke he did 
very well, and I beleeve he is much beholding to him for his 
Mastership of that Language. 

His father in his Will, when he comes to the Settlement 
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and Ptoviskm fot his son thus >-lUm, to my soa Robert, 

»bm I bemeb God to hktse with d partiadar Bkssing, I b^puatb, 
^e, Mt. Robect Hooke, who has seen the Rentall, sayes it 
was 5000 pounds pet annum: the greatest part is in Ireland. 

He is very tw (about six foot high) and streight, very 
temperate, and vertuouse, and frugall: a Batcheler; keepes 
a C^ch; sojoumes with his sister, the Lady Ranulagh. His 
greatest delight is Qiymistrey. He haz at his sister’s a noble 
Laboratory, and severall servants (Prentices to him) to looke 
to it. He is charitable to ingeniose men that are in want, and 
foreigne Chymists have had large proofe of his bountie, for he 
will not spare for cost to gett any rare Secret: vide Oliver 
Hill’s book, where he is accused of grosse Plagiarisme. 

At his owne costs and chardges he gott translated and 
printed the New Testament in Atabique, to send into the 
Mahometan countreys. He has not oiuy a high renowne in 
England, but abroad; and when foreigners come to hither, 
’tis one of their curiosities to make him a Visit. 

His Works alone may make a Librarie. 
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HENRY BRIGGS 


[^m 1561. Mathematicum. M.A. St. John’s G>llege, Gunbtidge 
1585; fellow 1588 ; fitst Professor of Geometry at Gresham G>llege, 
London 1596-1620. He succeeded Sir Henry Savile in the Professor¬ 
ship of Astronomy, which he had founded at Oxford. He visited Lord 
Napier in Scotland and the idea of tables of logarithms having 10 
for their base, as well as the actual calculation of we first table of this 
kind, was due to Briggs. When the two great mathematicians met, 
says William Lilly, the astrologer, almost one quarter of an bosar was spent, 
each beholding the other almost with admiration, before one word was s^ke. 
Lilly goes on to say that Napier was a mat lever of astrology, but Briggs 
the most satirical man agtunst it that hato been known. He called it a 
ystem of groundless conceits. He published and left in manuscript many 
works on mathematics and navigation, including A Table to find the 
Height of the Pole and A tract on the North-west Passagi to the South Sea 
tbrougfi the Continent of Virginia. He was a member of the company 
tradmg to Virginia. He died at Merton College, Oxford, on the 26th 
January, 1630, and a Greek roitaph that was written on him by Heni^ 
Jacob, one of the Fellows of Merton, ends by saying that bis soul still 
astronomises and bis body ffometrises\ 

1 CX)K 1 NG one time on the mappe of England he observed 
that the two Rivers, the Thames and that Avon (which 
^rutmes to Bathe and so to Bristowe) were not fat distant, 
scilicet, about 3 miles. He sees ’twas but about 25 miles from 
Oxford; getts a horse and viewes it and found it to be a levell 
ground and easie to be digged. Then he considered the chardge 
of cutting between them and the convenience of making a 
mariage between those Rivers which would be of great conse¬ 
quence for cheape and safe carrying of Goods between London 
and Bristow, and though the boates goe slowly and with 
meanders, yet considering they goe day and night they would 
be at their journey’s end almost as soon as the Waggons, which 
often are overthrowne and liquours spilt and other goods 
broken. Not long after this he dyed and the Qvill Warres 
brake-out. 

It happened by good Luck that one Mr. Matthewes of 
Dorset had some acquaintance with this Mr. Briggs and had 
heard him discourse of it. He was an honest simple man, and 
had runne out of his Estate and this project did much run in 
his head. He would revive it (or els it had been lost and for- 
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gott) and went into the Country to make an ill survey of it 
(which he printed) but with no great encouragement of the 
Countrey or others. 

Upon the restauration of King Charles II he renewed his 
designe and applyed himselfe to the King and Counsell. His 
Majestie espoused it more (he told me) then any one els. In 
short, for want of mana^ment and his non-ability, it came to 
nothing, and he is now dead of old age. But Sir Jonas Moore 
(an expert Mathematician and a practical! man) being sent to 
survey the mannor of Dantesey in Wilts (which was forfeited 
to the Crowne by Sir John Danvers his foolery) went to see 
these Streames and distances. He told me the streames were 
too small, unlesse in winter; but if some prince or the Parlia^ 
ment would rayse money to cutt through the hill by Wotton- 
Basset which is not very Mgh, then there would be water enough 
and streames big enough. He computed the chardge, which 
I have forgott, but I thinke it was about 200,000 pounds. 

Mr. William Oughtred calls him the English Archimedes. 



ELIZABETH BROUGHTON 


M KIS. EUZABETH BROUGHTON wu duightet of 
Edwatd Broughton of Herefordshire, an ancient 
Family. Her nither lived at the Mannour-house at 
Gmnon-Peon. Whether she was home there or no, I know not; 
but there she lost her Mayden-head to a poor young fellow, 
then I beleeve handsome, but, in 1660, a pittuull poor old 
weaver, Qarke of the Parish. He had fine curled ikire, but 
gray. Her father at length discovered her inclinations and 
locked her up in the Turret of the house, but she getts down 
by a rope; and away she gott to London, and did sett up for 
her selfe. 

She was a most exquisite beautie, as finely shaped as Nature 
could frame; had a delicate Witt. She was soon taken notice 
of at London, and her price was very deare—a second Thais. 
Richard, Earle of Dorset, kept her (whether before or after 
Venetia I know not, but I guess before). At last she grew 
common and infamous and gott the Pox, of which she died. 

I remember thus much of an old Song of those dayes, 
which I have seen in a Collection: ’twas by way of litanie, 
viz : 

From the Watch at Twelve a Clock, 

And from Bess Houghton’s buttond smock, 

Ubera nos Domine. 

In Ben Johnson’s Execrations against Vulcan, he concludes 
thus:— 

Pox take thee, Vulcan. May Pandora’s pox 
And all the Ills that flew out of her Box 
Light on thee. And if those plagses worft doe, 

Tly Wipe’s Pox take thee, and Hss Brou^ton’s too. 

1 see that there have been famous Woemen before our times. 
I doe remember her father in 1646, neer 80, the handsomest 
shaped man that ever my eies beheld, > very wise man, and of 
an admirable Elocution. He was a Committee man in Here¬ 
fordshire and Glocestershire; he was Commissary to Colonel 
Massey. He was of the Puritan Party heretofore, had a great 
guift in Praying, etc. His wife (I have heard my grandmother 
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saf, who was her ne^hbot) had as gieat parts as he. He was 
the first that used the Improvement of Land by Soape-ashes 
when he lived at Bristowe»* where they then threw it away, and 
the Haven being like to be choaked up with the Soape-ashes 
(for which sevefall Complaints and Indictments) considering 
that grounds were improved by Compost, he made an experi¬ 
ment of improving by soape-ashes, having land neer the Qty; 
and mightily emprovra it. This 1 had from himselfe. 



THOMAS BUSHELL 


[Bom 1594. Speculator and Mining Engineer. Page and Seal 
Bearer to Francis Bacon, who imparted to him mam secrets in discovering 
and extracting minerals, ^lien Bacon became Lord Chancellor, Busheu 
accompanied him to Court, where he attracted the notice of James I 
by the gorgeousness of his attire. His walks and fountains at Enstone 
in Oxfordshire were visited by Charles I and Henrietta Maria in 1656, 
and though the King’s visit was unexpected, his ingenious host 
managed to improvise for him an entertainment of arnficial thunders 
and lightnings, rain, hail-showers, drums beating organs playing, birds singfn^, 
waters murmuring all sorts of times, 8 cc, Farmed me Royal Mines in 
Wales 1636. Master of the Mint at Aberystwyth 1637, at Shrewsbury 
1642, and at Oxford 1643. Held Lundy Island for the King till 1647 
and then lived in concealment. Gave Parliament security for his 
good behaviour and leased the Crown Mines from the Protector 
1632. Died 1674.] 


M r. THOMAS BUSHELL was one of the Gentlemen 
that wayted on the Lord Chancellour Bacon. ’Twas 
the fashion in those dayes for Gentlemen to have their 
Suites of Clothes garnished with Buttons. My Lord Bacon 
was then in Disgrace, and his Man Bushell having more Buttons 


than usuall on his Cloake, etc., they sayd that his Lord’s breech 
made Buttons and Bushell wore them: from whence he was 


called Buttond Bushell. 


He was only an English Scholar, but had a good witt and 
a working and contemplative head. His Lord much loved him. 

His Genius lay most towards naturall philosophy and 
particularly towards the Discovery, drayning and improve¬ 
ment of the Silver mines in Cardiganshire, etc. He wrote a 
stich’t Treatise of Mines and improving the adits to them and 
Bellowes to drive-in Wind. 


Mr. Bushell was the greatest Master of the Art of running 
in Debt (perhaps) in the world: and lived so long that his 
depts were forgott, so that they were the great-grandchildren 
of the creditors. He died one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds in dept. He had so delicate a way of making his 
Projects alluring and feazible, profitable, that he drewe to his 
Baits not only rich men of no designe, but also the craftiest 
Knaves in the countrey, such who had cosened and undon 
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otbecs; e.g. Mt. Goodyeete, who undid Mr. Nidioks Mees’ 
fiuher, etc. 

He had the strangest bewitdiii^ to dtawe>in people 
(yea, discreet and wary men) into his projects that ever I heard 
of. His tongue was a Charme, and drewe in so many to be 
bound for hi^ and to be ingaged in his Designes, that he ruined 
a number. 

As he had the art of running in dept, so sometimes he was 
attacqued and thtowen into Prison; but he would «»*tTir aty 
himselfe a^n straingely. 

After his master the Lord Chancellor dyed, he 
and lived at Enston, Oxon; where having some land lyeing 
on the hanging of a hill facing the South, at the foot whetof 
runnes a me cleaie stream which petrifies, and where is a 
pleasant Solitude, he spake to his servant. Jack Sydenham, to 
gett a Labourer to cleare some Boscage which grew on the side 
of the Hill, and also to dig a Cavity in the hill, to sitt and read, 
or contemplate. The Workman had not worked an hower before 
he discovers not only a Rock, but a rock of an unusuall figure 
with Pendants like Icecles as at Wokey Hole, Somerset, wmch 
was the occasion of making that delicate Grotto and those 
fine Walkes. 

The Grotto belowe lookes just South; so that when it 
artificially raineth, upon the turning of a cock, you are enter- 
teined with a Rainbowe. In a very little pond (no bigger 
then a Basin) opposite to the rock, and hard by, stood a Neptune, 
neatly cutt in wood, holding his Trident in his hand, and ayming 
with it at a Duck which perpetually turned round with him, 
and a Spanniel swimming after her—^which was very pretty, 
but long since spoyled. 

Here in fine weather he would walke all night. Jack 
Sydenham sang rarely: so did his other servant, Mr. Batty. 
They went very gent, in cloathes, and he loved them as ms 
children. 

He did not encumber him selfe with his wife, but here 
enjoyed himselfe thus in this Paradise till the War brake out, 
and then retired to Lundy isle. 

Anno 1647 or 8, he came over into England, and when he 
landed at Chester, and had but one Spanish three pence (this 
I had from some-one of Great Tew to whom he told it) and, 
sayd he, I could have been contented to have begged a penny 
like a poor man. At that time he sayd he owed, I forgett 
whether it was jo or sixty thousand munds : but he was like 
Sir Kenelm Digby, if he had not 40., wherever he came he 
would find Respect and Credit. 
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He had dcmae somediii^ (I have sow £a^qtt what) that 
made him obnoxious to the l^Uament or Ohvet Ctomwell, 
about 1650; would have been bang’d if taken; printed sevetall 
letters to the Padiament, etc., dated ficom beyond Sea, and all 
that time laye privately in his Howse in Lamfai^ marsh, where 
the pointed pyramis is. In the garret there is a long Gallery, 
whi» he hung all with black, and had some death’s heads and 
bones painted. At the end where his Couch was, was in an 
old Gothique Nich (like an old Monument) painted a Skeleton 
recumbent on a Matt. At the other end, where was his pallet- 
bed, was an emaciated dead man stretched out. Here he had 
severall mortyfying and divine Motto’s (he imitated his Lord 
as much as he could) and out of his windowes a very pleasant 
prospect. At night he walked in the garden and orchard. Only 
Mr. Sydenham, and an old trusty woman, was privy to his 
being in England. 

He was a handsome proper Gentleman when 1 sawe him 
at his house aforesayd at Lambith. He was about 70, but I 
should not have guessed him hardly 60. He had a perfect 
healthy constitution: fresh, ruddy face, hawke-nosed, and was 
temperate. 

Mr. Edmund Wyld sayes that he tap’t the mountaine of 
Snowdon in Wales, which was like to have drowned all the 
countrey; and they were like to knock him and his men in the 
head. 

In the time of the Civill Warres his Hermitage over the 
Rocks at Enston were hung with black-bayes; his bed had 
black Curtaines, etc., but it had no bed posts but hung by 4 
Cordes covered with blak-bayes instead of bed-postes. When 
the Queen-mother came to Oxon to the King, she either brought 
(as I thinke) or somebody gave her, an entire Mummie from 
Egypt, a great raritie, which her Majestie gave to Mr. Bushell, 
but I beleeve long ere this time the dampnesse of the place 
haz spoyled it with mouldinesse. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 


[Bom 1612. Satixist. The son o£ a &tmer. In early youth he 
waa page to the Countess of Kent, and thereafter aerk to various 
Puritan Justices. After the Restoration he became Secretary to the 
Lord President of Wales. At this time he married a widow of means, 
udiich however were soon dissipated. In 1665 the first part of 
HmSlnw appeared and the other two in 1664 and 1678. Hudibras, 
whidi stands at the head of the satirical literature of England, is the 
most remarkable document of the reaction against P uritanis m at 
the Restoration, and might be taken as the seamy side of ThePilgieds 
Promst, being directed not against righteousness, but against s^- 
righteousness. This book was immensdy popular and King Charles II 
always carried a copy with him. Nevertheless, Butler died in extreme 
poverty in 1680.] 


H IS £sthet was a man but of slender fortune, and to 
breed him at schoole was as much education as he was 
able to reach to. When but a Boy he would make 
observations and reflections on every Thing one sayd or did, 
and censure it to be either well or ill. He was never at the 
University, for the reason alledged. 

He came when a young man to be a servant to the G>imtesse 
of Kent, whom he served severall yeares : she gave her Gentle¬ 
men 20 pounds per annum a-piece. Here, besides his Study, 
he employed his time much in painting and drawing, and also 
in Musique. He was thinking once to have made painting his 
Profession. His love to and skill in painting made a great 
fidendship between him and Mr. Samuel Cowper (the Prince 
of Limners of this Age.) 

He was Secretade to the Duke of Bucks, when he was 
Chancellor of Cambridge. He might have had Preferments 
at first; but he would not accept any but very good ones, so 
at last ^ had none at all, and dyed in want. 

He then studyed the Common Lawes of England, but did 
not pitKtise. He maried a good Jointuresse, the relict of one 
Moi^an, Iw which meanes he lived comfortably. 

John Qeveland was a fellow of St. Jolm*s Colled^^ in 
Cambridge, where he was more taken notice of for his being 
an emin#!n» Disputant, thMi a good Poet. Beii^ turned out of 
his Fellowship for a malignant he came to Oxford, where the 
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King's Anny was, and was much caressed by them. After the 
King was beaten out of the field, he came to London, and retired 
in Graves Inne. He, and Sam Buder, &c. of Grayes Inne, had 
a Qubb every night. 

In my facers time, they had a Qubb ifusHs) at the school- 
dote: and when they desired leave exeunt Joras (two went 
together still) they carried the Qubbe. 1 have heard that this 
was used in my time in Country-schooles before the Warres. 
When Monkes or Fryars goe out of their Q)nvent, they always 
are licensed by couples; to be witnesses of one anothers 
actions or behaviour. We use now the word Qubbe for a 
Sodality at a Taveme or Drinking-house. 

He printed a witty Poeme called Hudibras, which tooke 
extremely; so that the King and Lord Chancellor Hyde (who 
haz his picture in his Library over the Chimney) would have 
him sent for, and accordingly he was sent for. They both 
promised him great matters, but to this day he haz got m 
Employment, omy the King gave him 300 pounds. 

After the restauration of his Majestie when the Court at 
Ludlowe was againe sett-up, he was then the King's Steward 
at die castle there. 

He haz often sayd, that way (e.g. Mr. Edmund Waller’s) 
of Cabling with Scnce will hereafter growe as much out of 
fashion and be as ridicule as quibling with words. 

His verses on the Jesuites, not printed :— 

No Jestate ever took in hand, 

To plant a church in barren Land ; 

Or ever thought it worth his while 
A Swede or Russe to reconcile ; 

For where there is not store of wealth, 

Souls are not worth the charge of health. 

Spaine on America had 2 desi^s 
To sell their Ghospell for their mines ; 

For had the Mexicans been poore. 

No Spaniard twice had landed on their shore. 

'Twas Gold the Catholick Religion planted. 

Which, had they wanted Gold, they still had wanted. 

Satyricall Witts disoblige whom they converse with; 
and consequently make to themselves many Enemies and few 
Friends; and this was his manner and case. He was of a leonine- 
coloured haire, sanguino-cholerique, middle sized, strong; a 
severe and sound judgement, high coloured; a good fellowe. 
He haz been much troubled with the Gowt, and particularly 
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i 679« stixied not out of his chamber from October till 
Easter. 

He dyed of a G>nsamption, Sq>tember aj; and buried 27, 
according to his Appointment, in the Qiurch-yard of Convent 
Garden; sHl. in the north pw next the church at the east end. 
His feet touch the wall. Iws grave, 2 yards distant fcom the 
Pillaster of the Dote, (by his desire) 6 foot deepe. 

About 25 of his old acquaintance at his Funetall. I myself 
being one of the eldest, helped to carry the Pall. His coffin 
covered with black Bayes. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER 


[Bora i}3}. Physician. Licensed to piactise medicine. He 
attended Hra^, Prince of Wales, who died in i6ia in his dghteentfa 
year. Died 1618.] 

W ILL BUTLER, physitian; he was of Oate-haU in 
Cambridge, never tooke the Degree of Doctor, though 
he was the greatest Physitian of his time. 

The occasion of his first b^g taken notice of was thus: 
About the comeing in of King James, there was a Minister a 
few miles fcom Cambridge, that was to preach before his Majestie 
at Newmarket. The parson heard that the King was a great 
Scholar, and studyed so excessively that he couH not sleepe, 
so somebody gave him some opium, which had made him sleep 
his last, had not Doctor Butler used this following remedy. 
He was sent for by the Parson’s wife. When he came and sawe 
the Parson, and asked what they had donne, he told her that 
she was in danger to be hanged for killing her husband, and 
so in great choler left her. It was at that time when the Cowes 
came into the Backside to be milkt. He tumes back and asked 
whose Cowes those were. She sayd, her husband’s. Sayd he. 
Will you give one of those Cowes to fetch your husband to life 
again ? That she would, with all her heart. He then causes 
one presently to be killed and opened, and the parson to be 
taken out of his Bed and putt into the Cowes warme belly, which 
after some time brought Mm to life, or els he had infallibly dyed. 

He was a man of great Moodes, a humorist. One time 
King James sent for Mm to Newmarket, and when he was gonne 
halfe-way left the Messenger and turned back; so then the 
messenger made him ride b^ore Mm. 

I think he was never maried. He lived in an Apothecary- 
shop in Cambridge, Crane’s, to whom he left Ms estate, and 
he in gratitude erect^ the Monument for Mm at Ms own chardge, 
in the fasMon he used. He was not greedy of money, except 
choice Pieces of Golde, or Rarities. 

Once, on the rode from Cambridge to London, he took 
a fancy to a chamberlayne or tapster in Ms Inne, and took him 
with Mm and made him Ms favourite, by whom only accession 
was to be had to Mm, and thus enriched him. 
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He would many times (I have hcatd say) sitt among the 
Boyes at St. Maries* Chotch in Gunbridge (and just so would 
the £unous attorney general Noy in Lincoln*s Inne, who had 
many such £coliques and humouts). 

He kept an old mayd whose name was Nell. Dr. Butler 
would many times to the Taveme, but drinke by himself. 
About 9 or lo at night old Nell comes for him with a 
and lanthome, and sayes. Come you home, you drunken Beast. 
By and by Nell would stumble; then her Master c^s ber 
drunken beast; and so they did drunken beast one another all 
the way till they came home. 

A Serving man brought his Master’s water to Doctor 
Butler, being then in his Studie (with turn’d Barres) but would 
not bee spoken with. After much fruitlesse importunity the 
man tolde the doctor he was resolved he should see his Master’s 
water; he would not be turned away, threw it on the Dr.’s 
he^. This humour pleased the Dr., and he went to the Gent, 
and cured him. 

A gent, lying a-dyeing, sent his Servant with a horse for 
the doctor. The horse, being exceeding dry, ducks downe his 
head strongly into the water, and plucks downe the Dr. over 
his head, who was plunged in the water over head and ears. 
The Dr. was madded, and would return home. The man swore 
he should not; drewe his sword, and gave him ever and anon 
(when he would retume) a little prick, and so drove him before 
him. 

The Dr. lyeing at the Savoy in London next the water side, 
where there was a Balcony look’t into the Thames, a Patient 
came to him that was grievously tormented with an Ague. 
The Dr. orders a boate to be in readinesse under his windowe, 
and discoursed with the patient (a Gent.) in the Balcony, when, 
on a signal! given, two or three lusty Fellowes came behind the 
Gentleman and threwe him a matter of 20 feete into the Thames. 
This surprize absolutely cured him. 

A Gent, with a red ugly, pumpled face came to him for a 
cute. Said the Dr., I must hang you. So presently he had a 
device made ready to hang him from a Beame in the roome, and 
when he was e’en almost dead, he cutt the veines that fed 
these pumples and lett out the black ugley Bloud, and cured 
him. 

That he was chymical I know by this token, that his mayd 
came running in to him one time like a slutt and a Furie; 
with her haire about her eares, and cries, Butler! come and 
looke to your Devilles your selfe, and you will; the stills are 
all blowne up 1 She tended them, and it seems gave them too 
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^«ate a beate. Old Dt. Ridgdy knew hiin» and 1 thinltt was 
at that time with him. 

He was much addicted to his humou£s» and would suiSer 
persons quality to wayte sometimes some hours at his dote, 
with Oraches, baore he would receive them. Dr. Gale, of 
Paule’s Sdiool, assures me that a French man came one time 
from London to Cambridge, purposely to see him, whom he 
made staye two howres for him in his Gallery and then he came 
out to him in an old blew gowne. The Fren<m gentleman makes 
him 2 or 3 very lowe Bowes to the ground. Dr. Butler whippes 
his Legge over his head, and away goes into his chamber, and 
did not speake with him. 
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George Clifford, 3rd Earl of Cumberland 

I row the painting by Nicholas Hilliard in the National Maritime Museum at 

Greenwich 





George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury Henry Percy, 9th Earl of Northumberland 

Frof// the portrait in the ISiationa! Portrait Gallery From the portrait bj Sir ytnthony van Dyck in the collection of 

l^ord l^econfield at Petn orth 




WILLIAM CAMDEN 


[Botn .1551. Antiquaty and historian. He was appointed Head¬ 
master of Westminster School in 1593. He made tours of antiquarian 
investigation up and downe England, and published his Britatuua in 
ij86. In 1597 he was tatdc Qatendeux lung-at-Arms, which freed 
him from his academic duties and enabled him to devote more time 
to his historical work. His other prindpal books ate Amuis of the 
Rr/m of "EMsfcbetb, b/Ltnuments and Inscriptions in Westminster Ahbn 
ana a collection of Ancient English Historians. He wrote prindpally 
in Latin, but his Britannia was translated into English by Philemon 
Holland in 1610. Died 1623.] 

D r. NICHOLAS MERCATOR has Stadius’s 

Ephemerides, which had been one of Mr. Gunden’s; 
his name is there (I knowe his hand) and there are 
some notes by which I find he was Astrologically p;iven. 

In his Britannia he haz a remarkable Asttologicall observa¬ 
tion, that when Saturn is in Capricomus a great Plague is 
certainly in London. He had observed it all his time, and setts 
downe the like made by others before his time. Saturn was so 
posited in the great plague 1625, and also in the last great plague 
1665. He likewise delivers that when an Edipse happens in 
Scorpio that *tis fatall to the Towne of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Camden told Sir Robert Filmore that he was not 
suffered to print many things in his EUv^hetha, which he sent 
over to his acquaintance and correspondent Thuanus, who 
printed it all faithfully in his Annalls without altering a word. 

He was basted by a Courtier of the Queene’s in the Cloysters 
at Westminster for denigrating Queen Elizabeth in his History. 

When my grandfiither went to schoole at Yatton-Keynell 
(neer Easton-Piers) Mr. Camden came to see the church, and 
particularly tooke notice of a little painted-glasse-windowe in 
the chancell, which (ever since my remen^rance) haz been 
walled-up, to save the parson the chardge of glazing it. 

’Tis reported, that he had bad Eies Q[ guesse Lippitude) 
which was a great inconvenience to an Antiquary. 

Mr. Camden much studied the Welch langua^, and kept 
a Welsh servant to improve him in that language, for the better 
understanding of our Antiquities. 

Sir W illiam Dugdale tells me that he haz Minutes of King 
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Janoes’s life to a moneth and a day, written by Mr. William 
Camden (those memoites were continued within a fortnight 
of his death) as also his owne life, according to yeares and daye, 
which is very briefe, but a sheetes, Mr. Camden’s owne hand 
writing. Sir William Dugdale had it from John Hacket, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, who did filch it from Mr. Camden 
as he lay a dyeing. 

He lies buried in the South Cross-aisle of Westminster 
Abbey, his effigies ^ on an Altar; in his hand a Booke, on the 
leaves wherof is writt BRITANNIA. 

I have heard Sir Wm. Dugdale say, that though Mr. Camden 
had the Name, yet Mr. Glover was the best Herald that did 
ever belong to the Office. He tooke a great dride of paines 
in searching the Antiquities of severall Counties. He wrote 
a most delicate hand, and pourtrayed finely. 

There is (or late was) at a Conee house at the upper end of 
Bell-yard (or Shier-lane) under his owne hand, a Vistation of 
Cheshire, a most curious piece, which Sir Wm. Dugdale wish’t 
me to see; and he told me that at York, at some ordinary house 
(I thinke a house of entertainment) he sawe such an elaborate 
piece of Yorkshire. But severall Counties he surveyd, and that 
with great exactnes, but after his death they were all scattered 
abroad, and fell into ignorant hands. 



WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 


[Bom t6ii. Dramatist and divine. He was educated at the Free 
School at Qtencestet and afterwards, as a King’s Scholar, at West¬ 
minster, whence he was chosen in 1628 Student of Christ Qiurch, 
Oxfordt Having taken the degree of M.A. in 165 j, he entered into holy 
orders and became, according to Anthony Wood, most florid 
serapbicid preacher in the University. On the 1st of September, 1642, he 
was nominated one of the Council of War and on the 16th of September 
he was imprisoned by the Lord Say, but was released on bail and next 
April was chosen Junior Proctor of the University. He died at 
Oxford on the 29th of November, 1645, of a malignant fever (called 
the camp-diseasel and was buried on the ist of December at the upper 
end of the nortn aisle of Christ Church Cathedral. His reputation 
amongst his contemporaries was enormous, and Fell said of him: 
Cartwright was the utmost man could come to. Lloyd is still more enthusi¬ 
astic in his praise : To have the same person cast his net and catch souls 
as well in the pulpit as on the stage ! A miracle of industry and witt, sitting 
sixteen hours a duty at all manner of knowledge, an excellent preacher in whom 
hallowed fancies and reason grew visions and h^ passions, raptures and 
extasies, and all this at thirty years of age ! When The Royal Slave, a 
Traa-Come^, was performed before the King and Queen by the 
students ofChrist Church in 1636, the Court unanimousty acknowledg’d 
that it did exceed all things of that nature which thty had ever seen, and ^ 
early death was felt to deal a mortal blow to the stage. The King, 
who was then at Oxford, being asked why he wore black on the day 
of Cartwright’s funeral, replied that since the Muses had so much mourned 
for the lots of such a son, it would be a shame for him not to appear in mourning 
for the loss of such a stdiject\ 

G LOCESTERSHIRE is famous for the birth of William 
Cartwright at a place called Northway neer Tewksbury. 
Were he alive now he would be sixty-one. (This I have 
from his brother, who lives not far from me, and from his 
sisters whom I called upon in Glocestershire at Leckhampton. 
His sister Howes was 57 yeares old the 10 March last: her 
brother William was 4 yeares older.) 

His father was a gentleman of 300 pounds per annum. 
He kept his Inne at Cirencester, but a year or therabout, where 
he declined and lost by it too. He had by his wife 100 pounds 
per annum, in Wiltshire, an impropriation, which his son has 
now (but having many children, lives not handsomely and haz lost 
his Learning: he was by the second wife, whose estate this was). 




He wxitt a Tzeadse of Metaphysique, as also Sermoos. 
particulatly the Sexmon that by die jking’s conunand he pteached 
at fiis xetum from EdgoJull fight. 

William Gutwxight was buried in die south aisle in Christ 
Church. Oxon. Pitty *ds so famous a Bard should lye without 
an Inscription. 

*Tis not to be fbrgott that King Charles ist dropt a teare 
at the newes of his death. 
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LUCIUS CARY: VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND 


[Bom 1610. Pc«t, statesman, couttiei. Imprisoned in the Fleet 
to prevent him fighting a duel 1630. Vainly sought service in Holland 
betore servii^ as a volimteer against the Scots 1639. Member of 
the Short ana Long Parliaments. Spoke against Laud’s ecclesiastical 
tyr^y and for Strafford’s attainder, but opposed the abolition of 
Episcopacy 1641. Secretary of State 1642. Accompanied Charles I 
to York and was sent to negotiate with Parliament 1642. Present 
at the siege of Gloucester. Despairing of peace, he threw away 
his life at Newbury fight in September 1645. His verses and 
philosophical tractates were published posthumously.] 

H e tnaried Letice, the daughter of Sir Richard Morison, 
by whom he had two sonnes; the eldest lived to be a 
man, died sine prole [without issue], the second was 
father to this Lord Falluand now living. 

This Lady Letice was a good and pious Lady, as you may 
see by her Life writt about 1649 Duncomb D.D. 

But 1 will tell you a pretty story from William Hawes, of Trin. 
Coll., who was well acquainted with the Governor aforesaid, 
who told him that my Lady was (after the manner of woemen) 
much governed by, and indulgent to, the Nursery: when she 
had a mind to beg any thing of my Lord for one of her mayds, 
nurses, etc., she would not doe it hy herselfe (if she could hclpe 
it) but putt this Gentleman upon it, to move it to my Lord. 
My Lord had but a small estate for his Title; and the old 
gentleman would say. Madam, this is so unreasonable a motion 
to propose to my Lord that I am certaine he will never grant 
it; e.g. one time to lett a Farme twenty pound per annum: 
under value. At length, when she could not prevaile on him, 
she would say that, 1 warrant you, for all this, I will obtaine it 
of my Lord: // mil cost me but the expence of a Jew Teares. Now 
she would make her words good: and this ^reat Witt, the 
greatest master of Reason and Judgement of ms time, at the 
long runne, being stormed by her Teares (I presume there were 
kisses and secret embraces that were also ingredients) would 
this pious Lady obtain her unreasonable desires of her poor 
Lord. 
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Locd in his Youth was vety wfld, and also mischievous, 
as bemg apt to stabbe and doe bloudy mischief; but *twas 
not long befote he tooke up to be senous, and then grew to 
be an ezttaotdinatv hatd student. I have heatd Dr. Ralph 
Bathurst say that, when he was a boy, my Lord lived at Covent^ 
(where he had then a House) and that he would sett up very 
late at nights at his study, and many times came to the Library 
at the Schoole there. 

The Studies in fashion in those dayes (in England) were 
Poetrey; and Controversic with the Church of Rome. My 
Lord’s Mother was a 2 Lealous Papist, who being very earnest 
to have her son of her Religion, and her son upon that occasion, 
labouring hard to find the Trueth, was so far at last from setling 
on the Romish church, that he setled and rested in the Polish 
(1 meane Socinianisme.) He was the first Socinian in England; 
and Dr. Hugh Crescy, of Merton Coll. (Dean of Leignlin in 
Ireland, sdterwards a Bendictin Monke) told me that he mmselfe 
was the first that brought Socinus’s bookes; shortly after, 
my Lord comeing to him, and casting his eie on them, would 
needs presently borrow them, to peruse; and was so extremely 
taken and satisfied with them, that from that time was his 
Conversion. 

My Lord much lived at Tue, which is a pleasant seat, and 
about I a miles from Oxford; his Lordship was acquainted with 
the best Witts of that University, and his House was like a 
Colledge, full of Learned men. Mr. William Chillingworth, 
of Trinity College in Oxford (afterwards D.D.) was his most 
intimate and beloved favourite, and was most commonly with 
my Lord. His chaplaine Charles Gataker was an ingeniose 
young Gentlem^ but no Writer. For learned Gentlemen of 
the &)untry, his acquaintance was Mr. Sandys, the Traveller 
and Translator; Ben. Johnson; Edmund Waller, Esq.; Mr. 
Thomas Hobbes, and all the excellent of that peacable time. 

In the Qvill-warres he adhered to King Charles I, who 
after Edge-hill fight made him Prindp^ Secretary of Estate 
(with Sir Edward Nicholas) which he mschardged with a great 
deal of Witt and Prudence, only his advice was vety unlucky 
to his Majestie, in perswading him (after the victory at Rownd- 
way-downe, and the taking of Bristowe) to sitt-downe before 
Glocester, which was so bravely defended by that incomparably 
vigilant Governor, Col. Massey, and the diligent and careful 
soldiers and citizens (men and woemen) that it so broke and 
weakened the King’s Army, that ’twas the procatractique cause 
of his mine. After this, all the King’s matters went worse and 
worse. At the fight at Newbery, my Lord Falkland being there, 
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and having nothi^ to doe to chatdge; as the two'armies were 
engageing, rode in like a mad-man (as he was) between them, 
and was (as he needs must be) short. Some that were your 
superfine discoursing politicians and fine Gentlemen, would 
needs have the reason of this mad action of throwing away his 
Life so, to be his discontent for the unfortunate advice given 
to his master as aforesaid; but, I have been well enformed, 
by those who best knew him, and knew intrigues behind the 
curtaine (as they say) that it was the griefe of the death of Mris. 
Moray, a handsome Lady at Court, who was his Mistresse, 
and whom he loved above all creatures, was the true cause of 
his being so madly guilty of his own Death, as afore mentioned. 

The next day, when they went to bury the dead, they could 
not find his Lordship’s body; it was stript and trod-upon and 
mangled, so there was one that wayted on him in his chamber 
would undertake to know it from all other bodyes, by a certaine 
Mole his Lordship had in his Neck, and by that marke did 
finde it. He lies interred at Great Tue, but, 1 thinke, yet without 
any monument. 

In the dining roome, there is a picture of his at length, and 
like him (’twas done by Jacob de Valke, who taught me to 
paint.) He was a little man and of no great strength of body; 
he had blackish haire, something flaggy, and I thinke his eies 
black. Dr. Earles would not allow him to be a good poet, 
though a great Witt; he writt not a smoth verse, but a great 
deal of Sense. 
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SIR CHARLES 



{Bom 1591. Mathematician. Biother of the first Duke of 
Newcastle. Accompanied Sir Henry Wotton to France i6ia. Kninhted 
1619. M.P. for Nottingham 1624, i6a8 and 1640. On the outbreak 
of tne Civil War he served for the I^g, under his brother, as lieutenant- 
general of horse 1642. Despairing of the Royal cause, he went to 
Hamburg in 1644 and remamed on the Continent until 1651. He 
then returned to London, where he lived in extreme poverty as his 
estates had been confiscated. He was at last admitted to compound, 
on making submission to Parliament, and bought back Welbeck and 
Bolsover, which had been confiscated from his brother. Died 1654.] 

S IR CHARLES CAVENDISH was the younger Brother to 
William, Duke of Newcastle. He was a little, weake, 
crooked man, and nature having not adapted him for the 
Court nor Campe, he betooke himself to the Study of the 
Mathematiques, wherin he became a great Master. His father 
left him a good Estate, the revenue wherof he expended on 
bookes and on learned men. 

He had collected in Italie, France, &c., with no small chardge, 
as many Manuscript Mathematical! bookes as filled a Hogges- 
head, which he intended to have printed; which if he had 
lived to have donne, the growth of Mathematical! Learning 
had been 30 yeares or more forwarder then *tis. But he died 
of the Scurvey, contracted by hard smdy, about rfijz, and left 
an Attorney of Clifford’s Inne, his Executor, who shortly after 
died, and left his Wife Executrix, who sold this incomparable 
Collection aforesaid, by weight to the past-board makers for 
Wast-paper. A good Caution for those that have good MSS. 
to take care to see them printed in their life-times. 

He writt severall things in Mathematiques for his owne 
pleasure. 



CHARLES CAVENDISH 

—- f - 


[Bom 1620. Royalist Gcncial. Travelled in the East i6}8-i64o. 
Served under the Prince of Orange 1641. At the beginning of the 
Civil War he became a volunteer in the Guards. He was given a 
troop after Edgehill. He raised a regiment of horse and was given 
command in Nottinghamshire and Lincoln. He was victorious at 
Grantham, Ancaster and Burton-on-Trent, but was and 

slain at Gainsborough in 1643, the age of twenty-three.] 


C HARLES CAVENDISH, Colonel, was second son to the 
Right Honourable Earle of Devonshire, brother to this 
present Earle, William. 

He was well educated, and then travelled into France, 
Italie, &c.; but was so extremely delighted in travelling, that 
he went into Greece, all over; and that would not serve his 
turne but he would goe to Babylon, and then his Govemour 
would not adventure to goe any further with him; but to see 
Babylon he was to match in the Turks armie. 

Upon his retume into England the Civill Warres brake- 
out, and he tooke a Commission of a Colonel in his Majestie’s 
Cause, wherin he did his Majestie great service, and gave signall 
proofs of his Valour. 

He was the Souldiers’ Mignion, and his Majestie’s Darling, 
designed by him Generali of the Northern Horse (and his 
Commission was given him) a great marke of Honour for one 
of about five and twenty; Thus shall it be donne to the man whom 
the King delights to Honour. 

Col. Cavendish was a Princely person, and all his actions 
were agreable to that character: he had in an eminent degree 
the semblance and appearance of a man made to goveme. 
Methinkes he gave cleare this indication, the King’s Cause lived 
with him, the King’s Cause died with him; when Cromwell heard 
that he was Slaine, he cried upon it We have dotme our Businesse. 

And yet two things (I must confess) this Conunander knew 
not, pardon his ignorance, he knew not to Flie away—^he 
knew not how to aske quarter—^though an older did, I meane 
Henderson; for when this bold person entred Grantham on the 
one side, that wary Gentleman, who should have attaqued it, 
fled away on the other. If Cato thought it Usurpation in Caesar 
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to nve him his life, Cavendish thought it a greater for Traytors 
ana Rebells of a common Size to give him his. This brave 
Hero might be opprest (as he was at last by numbers) but he 
could not be conquered. 

What wonders might have been expected from a Com¬ 
mander so Vigilant, so Loyall, so Constant, had he not dropt 
downe in his blooming age ? But though he fell in his green 
yeares, he fell a prince, and a great one too; one whose Loyalde 
to his great Master nothing could shake. 

An high Extraction to some persons is like the Dropsie, 
the greatnesse of the man is his disease, and renders him 
unwieldlie: but here is a Person of great Extract free feom 
the swelling of Greatness, as brisk and active as the lightest 
Horseman that fought under him. In some parts of India, they 
tell us, that a Nobleman accounts himselfe polluted if a Plebeian 
touch him; but here is a person of that rank who used the same 
femiliaritie and frankness amongst the meanest of his Souldiers, 
the poorest miner, and amongst his equalls; and by stooping 
so low, he rose the higher in the common account, and was 
valued accordingly as a Prince, and a Great one. 

Sir Robert Harley, an ingeniose Gent, and expert Soldier, 
haz often sayd, that (generally) the Commanders of the King’s 
Army would never be acquainted with their Soldiers, which 
was an extraordinary Prejudice to the King’s Cause. A 
Captaine’s good look, or good word (some times) does infinitely 
winne them and oblige them; and he would say ’twas to 
admiration how Souldiers wiU venture their Lives for an 
obligeing Officer. 

Q}nsider Abner in the Manner of his Fall, that was by 
a treacherous hand, and so fell Cavendish. And when Abner 
was returned to Hebron, Joab toohe him aside in the Gate to speake 
with him ^etly, and smote him there tender the fifth Rib, that he died, 
for the blond of Asahel his brother. Thus fell Abner; and thus 
Cavendish,—^the Colonell’s horse being mired in a bog at the 
Fight before Gainsborough, 1643, the Rebels surround him, 
and take him Prisoner; and after he was so, a base raskall 
comes behind him, and runs him through. Thus fell two great 
men by treacherous handes. 

And lastly, the place of his Fall, that was in Israel. Here 
Abner fell in his, and Cavendish fell in our Israel—the Church 
of England. In this Church brave Cavendish fell, and what is 
more dien that, in this Churches quarrel. 

Thus I have compared Colonel Cavendish with Abner, a 
fighting and a famous man in Israel; you see how he does equal, 
how he does exceed him. 
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THOMAS CHALONER 


[Bom 1595. Regicide. M.P. for Richmond in Yorkshire 1645- 
1653. Commissioner in Munster 1647. He was one of Qiarles Fs 
judges, and although he was absent on the last day, when sentence 
was given, he signed the death warrant. Councillor of State 1651. 
In 1653, at the violent dissolution of the Long Parliament, Cromwell 
called mm a drunkard. M.P. for Scarborough 1659. Excluded i^m 
pardon 1660. Died 1661.] 


T homas CHALONER, Esq., was a well bred Gentleman, 
and of very good naturall parts, and of an agreable Humor. 
He had the accomplishments of Studies at home, and 
Travells in France, Italic and Germanic. 

Riding a-hunting in Yorkshire (where the Allum Workes 
now are) on a Common, he tooke notice of the soyle and 
herbage, and tasted the water, and found it to be like that where 
he had seen the Allum workes in Germanic. Whempon he gott 
a Patent of the King (Charles I) for an AUum-worke (which 
was the first that ever was in J^gland) which was worth to 
him two thousand pounds per annum, or better; but some 
Courtiers did thinke the Promt too much for him, and prevailed 
so with the King, that, notwithstanding the Patent aforesayd, 
he graunted a Moietie, or more, to another (a courtier) which 
was the reason that made Mr. Chaloner so interest himselfe 
for the Parliament-cause, and, in revenge, to be one of the King’s 
Judges. 

He was as far from a Puritan as the East from the West. 
He was of the Naturall Religion, and of Henry Martyn’s Gang, 
and one who loved to enjoy the pleasures of this life. He was 
(they say) a good Scholar, but he wrote nothing that I heare 
of, onely an anonymous pamphlett An Account of the Discovery 
of Moyses*s Tomhe \ which was written very wittily. It was about 
165 a. It did sett the Witts of all the Rabbis of the Assembly 
then to worke, and ’twas a pretty while before the Shamme was 
detected. 

He had a trick sometimes to goe into Westminster-hall 
in a morning in Terme-time, and tell some strange story (Sham) 
and would come thither again about ii or 12 to have the 
pleasure to heare how it spred; and sometimes it would be 
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altexedy with additions, he could scarce know it to be his owne. 
He was neidber proud nor covetous, nor a hypocrite: not apt 
to doe injustice, but apt to revenue. 

After the restauration of Qiarles the Second, he 

kept the Castle at the Isle of Man, where he had a pretty Wench 
that was his Concubine; where when Newes was brought him 
that there were some come to the Castle to demaund it for his 
Majestie, he spake to his Glrle to make him a Possett, into 
which he putt, out of a paper he had, some Po)rson, which 
did, in a very short time, make him fall a-vomiting exceedingly; 
and after some time vomited nothing but Bloud. His Retchings 
were so violent that the Standers by were much grieved to 
behold it. Within three howres he dyed. The Demandants 
of the Castle came and sawe him dead: he was swoln so 
extremely that they could not see any eie he had, and no more 
of his nose than the tip of it, which shewed like a Wart, and his 
Coddes were swoln as big as one’s head. 



WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH 


[Born 1602. Divine. Educated at Oxford. Falling into theo¬ 
logical doubts, he became a convert to Roman Githolicism and studied 
at the Jesuit Collen at Douay in 1630. In the following year he 
returned to Oxford and, after further consideration of the points 
at issue, he rejoined the Qiurch of England. This exposed him to 
violent attacks by the Romanists, in reply to which he published in 
1657 The Keliffon of the Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation. He was 
regarded as one of the ablest controversialists of the Anglican Church. 
Died 1644.] 


W ILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, D.D., was borne in 
Oxford.. His father was a Brewer. 

About anno 1630, he was acquainted with one 
who drew him and some other scholars over to Doway, where 
he was not so well entertained as he thought he merited for his 
great Disputative Witt. They made him the porter (which 
was to trye his temper, and exercise his obedience) so he stole 
over and came to Trinity College again, where he was fellowe. 

William Laud, A.B.C., was his Godfather and great friend. 
He sent his Grace weekly intelligence of what passed in the 
University. Sir William Davenant (poet laureat) told me that 
notwithstanding this Doctor’s great Reason, he was guilty of 
the detestable Qime of Treacherie. Dr. Gill, Filius Dris. Gill 
(Schoolmaster of Paules-schoole) and Chillingworth held 
weekcly intelligence one with another for some yeares, wherein 
they used to nibble at states-matters. Dr. Gill in one of his 
letters calles King James and his sonne, the old foole and the 
young one, which letter Chillingworth communicates to W. Laud, 
A. B. Cant. The poore young Dr. Gill was seised, and a terrible 
storme pointed towards him, which, by the eloquent inter¬ 
cession and advocation of Edward, Earle of Dorset, together 
with the Tearcs of the poore old Doctor, his father, and supplica¬ 
tions on his knees to his Majestic, were blowne-over. I am 
sorry so great a witt should have such a naeve. 

He was a little man, blackish haire, of a Saturnine com¬ 
plexion. He never swore to aU the points of the Church of 

England. , . . 

Lord Falkland and he had such extraordinary clear 
reasons, that they were wont to say at Oxon that if the great 
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Tutke were to be converted by natutall reason, these two were 
the persons to convert him. 

When Doctor Kettle (die president of Trin. G>U. Oxon.) 
dyed, which was in anno 1643, Chillingworth was Gimpetitor 
for the Presidentship, with Dr. Hannibal Potter and Dr. 
Roberts. Dr. Han. Potter had been formerly Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Winton, who was so much Dr. Potter’s friend, that 
though (as Will Hawes haz told me) Dr. Potter was not lawfully 
elected, upon referring themselves to their visitor (Bishop of 
Winton), the Bishop (Curie) ordered Dr. Potter possession; 
and let the fellowes gett him out if they could. This was 
shordy after the Lord Falkland was slaine, who had he lived, 
Dr. Chillingworth assured Will. Hawes, no man should have 
carried it against him: and that he was so extremely discomposed 
and wept bitterly for the losse of his deare Friend, yet not¬ 
withstanding he doubted not to have an astergance for it. 

My tutor, W. Browne, haz told me, that Dr. Chillingworth 
studied not much, but when he did, he did much in a litde 
time. He much delighted in Sextus Empeiricus. He did 
walke much in the College grove, and there contemplate, and 
meet with some cod‘s-heaa or other, and dispute with him and 
baffle him. He thus prepared himselfe before-hand. I thinke 
it was an Epidemick evill of that time, which 1 thinke is growne 
out of fashion, as unmannerly and boyish. He was the readiest 
and nimblest Disputant of his time in the university, perhaps 
none haz equalled him since. 

I have heard Mr. Thomas Hobbes, Malmsb. (who knew 
him) say, that he was like a lusty fighting fellow that did drive 
his enimies before him, but would often give his owne part}' 
smart back-blowes. 

He lies buried in the south side of the Qoysters at Chichester, 
where he dyed of the morbus castrensis [siphylis] after the taking 
of Arundel castle by the Parliament: wherin he was very much 
blamed by the King’s soldiers for his Advice in military affaires 
there, and they curst that little Priest and imputed the Losse 
of the Castle to his advice. In his sicknesse he was inhumanely 
treated by Dr. Cheynell, who, when he was to be buryed, threw 
his booke into the grave with him, saying, Pj>tt with the rotten ; 
let the dead bwy the Mad. 
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GEORGE CLIFFORD: EARL 
OF CUMBERLAND 


[Bom 1558. Courtier and Adventurer. Succeeded his father as 
third Earl 1570. Having run through a great part of his very hand¬ 
some prope^, he seiaed on the opportunity offered by the war with 
Spain to re-establish himself. In 1588 he commanded the Elh(abetb 
Bonapenture, a Queen’s ship of 600 tons, against the Spanish Armada 
and, after the decisive action off Gravelines, carried the news of the 
victory to the camp at Tilbury. The reports of his gallantry so 
pleased the Queen, that she lent him the Golden Lion, and later the 
Victoiy, to undertake expeditions to the South Seas. At his own 
expense, he fitted out ten privateering expeditions against Spain and 
Spanish America between 1586 and 1598, sailing personally with those 
of 1589, 1591, 159} and 1598. At Court he was in high favour with 
the Queen, whose glove, set with diamonds, he wore as a plume in 
his hat. But want of fortune or management attended all his ex¬ 
peditions, and his loss seemed greater than his gain. Having at his 
majority inherited a large property, he was nearly a thousand pounds 
in debt when he died in 1605.] 

T his George, Earl of Cumberland, built the greatest 
Fleet of shipping that ever any Subject did. The Armada 
of the Argonautes was but a trifle to this. He was the 
greatest Navigator and did the most prodigious things at sea 
that ever any subject did at his own cost: he had a little fleet 
of (I thinke 20) brave ships of his own building and manning: 
for doing whereof he sold the Inheritance of above sixteen 
thousand pounds per annum; did great things against the 
Spaniard, etc: in the West Indies, whose atchievements would 
have much more compensated his chardges. But the Queen 
and councell when he had donne these things, seised on all 
his prizes and kept his ships, saying it was not to the safety of 
State to have any subject doe such great things. 

He had a vast Estate, and could then dde in his owne lands 
from Yorkeshire to Westmorland. 

The best account of his Expedition with his Fleet to America 
is to be found in Purchas’s Pllffim. He tooke from the 
Spaniards to the value of seaven or 8 hundred thousand poundes. 
V^en he returned with this rich Cargo (the richest without 
doubt t^ ever Subject brought) the Queene’s Councell (where 
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he had some that envied him —Virtutis ernes Itmdia : [Envy is 
the attendant of Greatness]) layed their heads together and cx>n- 
duded *twas too much for a Subject to have, and confiscated 
it all to the Queen, even the Shippes and all, and to make 
testauradon to the Spaniard, that he was forced to sell fifteene 
thousand pounds per annum. 

This was the breaking of that andent and noble Family; 
but Robert, Earl of Salisbury (who was the chiefest Enemie) 
afterwards marled his Daughter, as he might well be touch’t 
in conscience, to make some recompence after he had donne 
so much mischiefe. 

As I take it. Sir Walter Ralegh went this brave Voyage 
with his Lordship; and Mr. Edmund Wright, the excellent 
Navigator ;■ and, not unlikely, Mr. Harriot too. 
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SIR EDWARD COKE 


[Bota 15 J2. Judge and law'writer. Educated at Norwich Free 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. Went to reside in CMbrd’s 
Inn in 1571* where he soon obtained a good practice. He married 
Bridget Futon, who brought him ^)o,ooo, besides a considerable 
property in land, and throughout his life he steadily added to his 
possessions. Advai^d by Burghley’s influence, he became Recorder 
of London and Solicitor-General in 1592, Speaker of the House of 
Commom in 1595 and Attomey-Genem in 1594. To spite Bacon, 
he married Burghley’s granddaughter in ijyS. Began publishing 
his Keports 1600. He showed great rancour in the trials of Essex, 
Raleigh and the Gunpowder Plotters. Decided against the King’s 
authority to make law by proclamation 1610. Compellec^ through 
Bacon’s influence and against his own wish, to become Chief Just& 
of the King’s Bench 1613. Suspended, partly through Bacon’s 
representations to James I, and then dismissed from this office 1616. 
Though he returned to power later, his chief fame rests on his "Reports, 
which established the supremacy of the Common Law in Englan d. 
Died 1634.] 

W HEN I was first of the Middle Temple, 1 heard an 
old Lawyer, who was his country-man affirme that 
Sir Edward Coke, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, was borne but to 500 pounds a yeare land, and 
I have heard some of his country say again that he was borne 
but to 40 pounds per annum. What sh^ one beleeve ? 

He was of Clifford’s Inne before he was of the Inner Temple, 
as the fashion then was first to be of an Inne of Chancery. 

Old John Tussell (that was my attorney) haa told me that 
he gott a hundred thousand pounds in one yeare, viz. 1° Jacobi, 
being then Attomey-Generall. His advice was that every man 
of Estate (right or wrong) should sue-out his Pardon, which 
cost 5 pounds which belonged to him. 

He left an estate of eleaven thousand pounds per annum. 
Sir John Danvers, who knew him, told me that he had heard 
one say to him, reflecting on his great scraping of wealth, that 
his sonnes would spend his Estate faster than he gott it; he 
replyed. They cannot take more delight in the spending of it 
then 1 did in the getting of it. 

His second wife, Elizabeth, the relickt of Sir William Hatton, 
was with Child when he maried her: laying his hand on her 
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belly (when he came to bed) and finding a Child to stitte, What, 
sayd he. Flesh in the Pott. Yea, quoth she, ot els I would not 
have maiied a Cooke. 

He shewed himselfe too clownish and bittet in his catris^e 
to Sir Walter Ralegh at his Triall, where he sayes Thou Tray tor, 
at every word, ana thou lyest like a Tray tor. 

He will play with his Case as a Cat would with a mouse 
and be so ^somely Pedantique that a Schoole boy would 
nauseate it. But when he comes to matter of Lawe, all 
acknowledge him to be admirable. 

When Mr. Cuff, secretary to the Earle of Essex, was 
arraigned, he would dispute with him in Syllogismes, till at last 
one of his brethem said. Prithee, brother, leave off: thou 
doest dispute scurvily. Cuff was a smart man and a great 
Scholar and baffeld him. Said Cooke, Dominum cognoscite 
vestrum [Know your own Master] Cuff replied, My Lard, you 
have out the former part of the verse, which you should have repeated, 
Acteon ego sum, reflecting on his being a Cuckold. 

After he was putt out of his place of Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, to spite him, they made him Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire; at which time he caused the Sheriff’s oath 
to be altered, which till that time was, amongst other things, 
to emquire after and apprehend all Lollards. He was also 
chosen, after he was displaced, a Burghesse to sitt in Parliament. 

He was of wonderfull painstaking, as appeares by his 
Writings. He was short-sighted but never used spectacles 
to his dyeing day, being then 83 yeares of age. He was a very 
handsome proper man and of a curious compexion, as appeares 
by his Picture at the Inner Temple, which his grandson gave 
them about 1668, at length, in his Atturney generall’s fusted 
gowne, which the House haz turned into Judge’s robes. 

The world expected from him a Commentary on Littleton’s 
Tetmes% and he left them his Common-place book, which is 
now so much made use of. 

Memorandum:—^when the Play called Ignoramus (made 
by one Ruggles of Clare-hall) was acted with great applause 
before King James, they dressed Sir Ignoramus like Chief 
Justice Coke and cutt his beard like him and feigned his voyce. 
Tliis drollery did sett all the Lawyers against the Clergie, and 
shortly upon this Mr. Selden wrote of Tythes not Jure divino. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT 


[Bom 1619. Statesman. Louis XIV made it a rule to work in 
I>erson at what he called his btainessps hint. He carried on his opera¬ 
tions regardless of the great dignitaries ot the lan<^ dosetmg himself 
with three or foiu confidentid ministers, and Umself deading all 
the important business of government in accordance with fhe reports 
they made to him. Since these ministers were men of toutgeois 
origin, Louis XIV imagined himself to be dealing with mete derks 
who were the instruments of his will. But as a matter of £u:t, since 
they possessed experience of ai&irs and were acquainted with the 
details of administration, they were able to sujggest to the King 
whatever decisions they desired him to make. Tne most active of 
these ministers was Colbert, for whom was created the new office of 
Controller-General of Finance with which he combined two other 
Secretaryships of State so as to concentrate in his own hands all 
business except the army and diplomacy. Colbert had no new ideas 
to contribute : in his view the most important thing was to keep the 
greatest possible quantity of money in the kingdom; he therefore 
tried to oiscourage imports and to hamper the maritime trade of other 
countries, while encouraging the manuEicture of industrial products 
in France by creating trading companies, each of which enjoyed a 
monopoly in a certain field. But all these companies went ban^pt, 
leaving only a few traces behind them, such as the Gobelins and 
Beauvais tapestry works, the mirror manufactory of Saint-Gobain 
and the lace of Chantilly and Alencon. While he was responsible 
for the navy, Colbert tried in vain to revive the galleys in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but his influence produced effects on the Atlantic fleet which 
have lasted until the present day. For he imposed registration and 
compulsory service on all the sailors and fishermen of France and he 
founded the Naval Pensions Fund, the most ancient insurance fund 
in France. He died in 1685.] 

M onsieur COLBERT was a Merchant and an 
excellent Accomptant, i.e. for Debtor and Creditor. 
He is of Scotish extraction and that obscure enough, 
his grandfather being a Scotish bag-piper to the Scotch regiment. 

Cardinal Mezarin found that his Stables were very chardge- 
able to him, and was imposed upon in his Accompts. He 
hearing of this merchant Albert to be a great master in this 
Art, sends for him and desires him to make inspection into his 
accounts and putt him into a better method to avoyd being 
abused. Which he did, and that so well that he imployed him 
in ordering the accounts of all his Estate and found him so 
useful! tbat he also made use of him to methodize and setde 
the Accompts of the King. This was his Rise. 
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JOHN COLET 


[Bom 1467. Scholar and theologian. He was the son of a wealthy 
dozen, who was twice Lord Mayor of London. The only survivor 
of a family of twenty-two, he went to Oxford and Paris, and thence 
to Italy, where he learned Greek and probably met Savonarola. 
Dedding to enter the Qiurch, several livings were conferred on him 
by his family in 1483, while he was still a minor and long before he 
was ordained: for it was not tmtil 1497 that he became a deacon and, 
the year after that, a priest. He continued to follow his studies, devot¬ 
ing himself chiefly to St. Paul’s Epistles, on which he lectured in Latin 
at Oxford. He was outspoken against the corruptions of the Church, 
and would have been (^ed to account but for the protection of 
Archbishop Warham: he was, in faa, later accused of heresy and 
treason. He had the spirit of a sdentific enquirer, holding that the 
first four chapters of Genesis should be considered as poetry rather than 
fact, and that we should love God rather than know Him. He became 
friendly with Erasmus in 1498, and Sir Thomas More called him his 
s^iritml director. In 1504 he was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s. He 
inherited a vast fortune on his famer’s death in 1505, and spent 
£40,000 of it on the foundation of St. Paul’s School. It is rather 
for his learning and his attitude to the advancement of knowledge, 
than for his own writings, that he has such a high place in the history 
of English literature. He died in 1$ 19.] 

J OHN COLET, D.D., Deane of Paule’s, London. After 
the Conflagration (his Monument being broken) somebody 
made a litde hole towards the upper edge of his Coflin, 
which was dosed like the coflin of a Pye and was full of a 
Liquour which conserved the body. Mr. Wyld and Ralph 
Greatorex tasted it and ’twas of a kind of insipid tast, something 
of an Ironish tast. The Coffin was of Lead, and layd in the Wall 
about 2 foot J above the surface of the Floore. 

This was a strange rare way of conserving a Corps : perhaps 
it was a Pickle, as for Beefe, whose Saltness in so many years 
the Lead might sweeten and render insipid. The body felt, 
to the probe of a stick which they thrust into a chinke, like 
boyld Brawne. 
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THOMAS COOPER 


[Bom 1517. Divine and scholar.* The son of an Oxford tailor. 
It had been Cooper’s intention to take Orders, but having adopted 
Protestant views, he found himself checked by the accession of Queen 
Marv. He therefore changed his pursuit, took a degree in Physic 
and began to practise in 0 ]£)rd. In 1545 Thomas Lanquet died while 
writing a Cl^omcU of the World : he had brought it down from the 
Creation to a.d. 17, and Coqper undertook to carry it on to the reign 
of Edward VI. Cooper's Coronicle A.D. 17-1547 was published in 
1549. In 1548 he had published a Latin Dietionan. On the death of 
Mary he was ordained, and in 1565 he published his Tbesastrus LJnfftae 
Rjomanomm, which delighted Queen Elizabeth so much that she 
expressed her determination to promote the author as £u; as lay in her 
power. Cooper was therefore made Dean of Christ Church and Vice- 
Chancellor 01 Oxford in 1567, Dean of Gloucester in 1569, Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1570 and of Winchester in 1584. His wife was utterly 
profligate, but he refused to be divorced, even when the heads of the 
University oflered to arrange it for him, declaring that he would not 
charge his conscience with such a scandal. He was lampooned by 
Martm Mar-Prelate in 1588 and 1589 and published an Admonition 
in his own defence in the latter year. He died in 1594.] 

D r. EDWARD DAVENANT told me that this learned 
man had a shrew to his wife : who was irreconcileably 
angrie with him for sitting-up late at night so, compileing 
his Dktionarie. 

When he had halfe-donne it, she had the opportunity to 
gett into his studie, tooke all his paines out in her lap, and 
threw it into the fire, and burnt it. Well, for all that, the good 
man had SO great a zeale for the advancement of learning, that 
he begw it again, and went through with it to that Perfection 
that he hath left it to us, a most usefull Worke. He was after¬ 
wards made Bishop of Winton. 
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RICHARD CORBET 


ffiotn' 1)82. Divine. He was friendly with the powerful Duke of 
Bacldngham, who procured the Deaner}' of Christ ^urch for him in 
1620. In 1628 when the Deanery was required by the Earl of Dorset 
for Brian Duppa, Corbet was elected to the vacant see of Oxford, 
and was translated to Norwich in i6>2 He was acknowledged the 
best poet of all the bishops of England, and though his verse was 
usually in a rollicking satiric vein, he wrqjte one extremely bitter poem 
Mrs. Ma/Jet, or unhandsome gentlewoman that made love to him. He 
died in 1635.] 

R ichard CORBET, D.D., was the son of Vincent 
Corbet, who was a Gardner at Twicknam. He was a 
^Westminster scholar; old Parson Bussey, of Alscott in 
Warwickshire, went to schoole with him. He would say that 
he was a very handsome man, but something apt to abuse, and 
a Coward. 

He was a Student of Christ Church in Oxford. He was 
very facetious, and a good Fellowe. One time, he and some of 
his acquaintance being merry at Fryar Bacon’s study (where 
was good liquor sold) they were drinking on the Leads of the 
house, and one of the scholars was a sleepe, and had a paire of 
goode silke stockings on. Dr. Corbet (then M.A. if not B.D.) 
gott a paire of Cizers and cutt them full of little Holes, but when 
the other awaked, and perceived how and by whom he was 
abused, he did chastise him, and made him pay for them. 

After he was Doctor of Divinity, he sang Ballads at the 
Crosse at Abingdon on a market-day. He and some of his 
Camerades were at the Taveme by the Crosse (which, by the 
way, was then the finest of England; I remember it when 1 
was a Freshman; it was admirable curious Gothique Archi¬ 
tecture, and fine Figures in the niches ; ’twas one of those built 
by King Edward 1 for his Queen). The Ballad-singer com- 
playncd he had no custome ; he could not putt-off his Ballads. 
The jolly Dr. putts-off his Gowne, and putts-on the Ballad- 
singer’s Leathern jacket, and being a handsome man, and had 
a rare full Voice, he presently vended a great many, and had a 
great Audience. 

He was made Deane of Christ Church. He had good Interest 
with great men, as you may find in his Poems, and with the 
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then great Favourite, the Duke of Bucks. His excellent Witt 
was lettres of recommendation to him. I have forgott the 
story, but at the same time that Dr. Fell thought to have carried 
it. Dr. Corbett putt a pretty trick on, to lett him take a journey 
on purpose to London for it, when he had already the Graunt 
of it. His Poems are pure naturall Witt, delightful! and easie. 

He preached a Sermon befote the King at Woodstock 
(I suppose King James) and no doubt with a very good grace; 
but it happened that he was out, on which occasion there were 
made these verses: 

A reverend Deane, 

With his Kuffe starcVt ckane. 

Did preach before the King: 

In his Band-string was spied 
A Ring that was tyed, 

Was not that a pritty thing ? 

The King, without doubt 
Was the thing putt him out, 

So oft hee forgot what was next; 

For ail that were there. 

On my conscience dare sweare 

That he handled it more than his Text. 

His conversation was extreme pleasant. Dr. Stubbins 
was one of his Cronies; he was a jolly fatt Dr. and a very good 
house-keeper; parson in Oxfordshire, As Dr. Corbet and he 
were riding in Lxsb Lane in wett weather ftis an extraordinary 
deepe, dirty lane) the coach fell; and Dr. Corbet sayd that Dr. 
Stubbins was up to the elbowes in mud, he was up to the 
elbowes in Stubbins. 

He was made Bishop of Oxford, and I have heard that he 
had an admirable, grave and venerable aspect. 

One time, as he was Confirming, the country-people pressing 
in to see the Ceremonie, sayd he, Beare off there, or Vie conprm 
yee with my Staffe. Another time, being to lay his hand on the 
head of a man very bald, he turns to his chaplaine, Lushin^on, 
and sayd. Some Dust, Ljtshington, (to keepe his hand from slipping). 
There was a man with a great venerable Beard: sayd the 
Bishop, You, behind the Beard. 

His Chaplain, Dr. Lushington, was a very learned and 
ingeniose man, and they loved one another. The Bishop 
sometimes would take the key of the wine-cellar, and he and his 
Chaplaine would goe and lock themselves in and be merry. 
Then first he layes downe his Episcopall hat— There lyes the 
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Doctor. Then he putts off his gowne —There lyes the Bishop. 
Then ’twas, Here*s to thee, Corbet, and Here*s to thee, Lushington. 

He mattied Alice Hutton, whom *twas sayd he bigott. 
She was a veiy beautifiill woman, and so was her mother. He 
had a son that went to schoole at Westminster, with Ned Bag- 
shawe; a very handsome youth, but he is run out of all, and 
goes begging up and downe to Gentlemen. 

His Antagonist, Dr. Price the Anniversarist, was made 
Deane of Hereford. Dr. Watts, Canon of that church, told 
me that this Deane was a mighty Pontificall proud man, and 
that one time when they went in Procession about the Cathedral 
church, he would not doe it the usually way in his surplice, 
hood, etc., on foot, but rode on a mare thus habited, with the 
Common prayer booke in his hand, reading. A stone horse 
happend to breake loose, and smelt the mare, and ran and leapt 
her, and held the Reverend Deane all the time so hard in his 
Embraces, that he could not gett off till the horse had done his 
bussinesse. But he would never ride in procession afterwards. 

The last words he sayd were. Good night, hMshington. 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY 


fBom 1618. Poet. In childhood he was greatly influenced by 
leading Spenser, a copy of whose ‘poems was in the possession of 
his mother. This, he said, made him a poet. His first book, Poetie 
Blossoms, was written when he was only ten and published when he 
was fifteen. At Cambridge he was distinguished for his graceful 
translations. On the outbreak of the Qvil War he joined the Royalists, 
was turned out of his College, and in 1646 followed the Queen to 
Paris, where he remained for twelve years, during which time he 
rendered unwearied service to the royal family and was employed 
on delicate diplomatic missions. At the Restoration he wrote some 
loyal odes, but was disappointed by being refused the Mastership of 
the Savoy, and retired to the country. Cowley’s flime among his 
contemporaries was much greater than that which posterity has 
accorded to him. He is said by Pope to have died of a fever brought 
on by lying in the fields after a drinking-bout in 1667.] 



R. ABRAHAM COWLEY: he was borne in Fleet- 
street, London, neer Chancery-lane; his father a 
Grocer. 


He writ when a Boy at Westminster Poems and a Comedy 
called Lave*s Kiddk, dedicated to Sir Kenelme Digby. 

A. C. discoursed very ill, and with hesitation. 

In December 1648, King Charles the first, being in great 
trouble, and prisoner at Caeresbroke, or to be brought to 
London to his Triall; Charles Prince of Wales being then at 
Paris, and in profound sorrow for his father, Mr. Abraham 
Cowley went to wayte on him; his Highnesse asked him whether 
he would play at Cards, to diverte his sad thoughts. Mr. 
Cowley replied, he did not care to play at cards; but if his 
Highness pleasd, they would use Sortes Virfflianae (Mr. Cowley 
always had a Virgil in his pocket). The Prince accepted the 
proposal, and prick't his pinne in the fourth booke of the 
£jneids. The Prince understood not Latin well, and desired 
Mr. Cowley to translate the verses, which he did admirably 
well, and Mr. George Ent (who lived in his house at Chertsey, 
in the great plague 1665) shewed me Mr. Cowley’s owne hand 
writing. 

ty a bold people's stubborn arms opprest, 

Forced to forsa^ the land he once possess't, 

Tom from his dearest sonm, let him in vaine 
Steke help, and see his friends unjustly slain. 
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Lit Um to hast utuqaal ttrms stdfmt. 

In hop! to sata bis erom, ytt loose both it 
And lift at onee, mtime^ let inm 
And on an open staff unhnried fy. 

Now as to the last patt, I well temembei it was fixquently 
and soberly affirmed by officers of the army, &c. Grandees, 
that the body of King Qiarles the First was privately putt into 
the Sand about White>hall; and the coffin that was carried to 
Windsor and layd in King Henry 8th*s vault was filled with 
rubbish, or brick-batts. Mr. Fabian Philips, who adventured 
his life before the King’s Tryall, by printing, assures me, that 
the Kings Coffin did cost but six shillings: a plain deale coffin. 

He was Secretarie to the Earle of St. Albans (then Lord 
Jermyn) at Paris. When his Majestie returned, George, Duke 
of Bucks, hearing that at Chertsey was a good Farme belonging 
to the Queenc-mother goes to the Earl of St. Alban’s and the 
commissioners to take a Lease of it. Said the Earle to him. 
That is beneath your Grace, to take a Lease. That is all one, 
qd. he, I desire to have the favour to buy it for my money. He 
payd for it, and had it, and freely and generously gave it to his 
deare and ingeniose friend, Mr. Abraham Cowley, for whom 
purposely he bought it: which ought not to be forgotten. 

He lies interred at Westminster Abbey, next to Sir Jeffrey 
Chaucer, where the Duke of Bucks has putte a neate Monu¬ 
ment of white marble; above that a very faire Urne, with a 
kind of Ghirland of Ivy about it. His Grace the Duke of Bucks 
held a tassell of the Pall. 

Vide his Will, scilicet, for his true and lasting Charity, that 
is, he settles his Estate in such a manner that every yeare so 
much is to be payd for the enlarging of poor Prisoners cast 
into Gaole by cruel Creditors for small Debts. 1 doe think 
this memorable Benefaction is not mentioned in his life in print 
before his Workes; it is certainly the best method of Charity. 
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SIR CHARLES DANVERS 


[Born 1)68. Soldier. His brotiiets were Henry, Pari of Danby 
and Sir John Danvers. Charles Danvers was elect^ a Member of 
Parliament in if86, when he was eighteen. He served under Lord 
Willoughby in me Netherlands and was knighted by Ms commander 
in I) 88. He and his brother Henry were outuwed for killing a neigh¬ 
bour, Henry Long, in a quarrel in 1595 and the^ took refuge m France, 
where Henri IV received them kinmy and mterceded with Queen 
Elizabeth in their behalf. However, it was not until 15 98 that they were 
pardoned. In 1) 99 Charles Danvers was given a colonel’s commission 
m the army that accompanied Essex to Ireland and later joined in 
Essex’s abortive rising in 1601. He made a full confession, admitting 
his guilt, and was beheaded the same year.] 

S OMMERFORD magna—^the Assassination of Harry Long 
was contrived in the parlour of the Parsonage here: 
R. Wisdome was then lecturer and preacht that day, and 
Henry Long expired in his armes. My neat-grandfather, R. 
Danvers, was in some trouble about it, ms Horses and Men 
being in that Action. His Servants were hanged. 

Sir John Danvers, the father, was a most beautifull and 
good and even-tempered person. He was of a mild and 
peacable nature, and his sonnes’ sad accident brake his heart. 

George Herbert’s verses pinned on the Curtaine of the 
picture of old Sir John: 

Passe mt iy : search and you may 
Find a Treasure worth your stay. 

What makes a Danvers would you find i 
In a Jaire Bodie, a faire Minde. 

Sir John Danvers’ earthly part 
Here is eopyed out hy Art: 

But his heavenly and divine 
In his Progenie doth shine. 

Had he only brought them forth 
Know that much had been his Worth. 

Ther’s no Monument to a Sonne: 

Reade him there, and I have donne. 

His picture is yet extant; my Cosen John Danvers (his Son) 
hazit 
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Sit Henty Danvers, Knight, Eade of Danby and Baton 
of Dauntesqr, vras second sonn of old Sit John Danvers of 
Dauntes«7 K^ht. He was of a magnificent and munificent 
spirit: and mi^ that noHe Physick-gatden at Oxford, and 
endowed it with I think 30 pounds per annum. 

Henrv, Ead of Danby, was pam to Sir Philip Sydn^. He 
perfected his Latin when a man by parson Oldham of Dod- 
merton; was a perfect master of the French; a Historian; 
Tall and spare; Temperate; sedate and solid; a very great 
favodte of Pdnce Henry. He bred w sevetall brave young 
Gendemen, and preferred them, e.g. Lionel Leg, since Ead 
of Dartmouth, and sevetall others; lived most at 0 >mbury; 
a great Improver of his Estate, to eleaven thousand pounds per 
antmm at the least, neer twelve. A great Oeconomist: He 
allowed three thousand pounds per annum only for his Kitchin. 
AU his servants were sober and wise in their respective places. 

He was made a Knight of the Garter a.d. 1653. For 
many years before St. Georges Feast had not been more 
ma gnifi cently kept, then when this Earle with the Earle of 
Morton were installed Knights of the Garter. One might then 
have beheld the abridgment of English, and Scotish in their 
Attendance. The Scotish Earle ^ke Zeuxis his Picture) 
adorned with all art and costlinesse: whilst our English Earle 
(like to the plaine sheet of Apelles) by the gravity of habit, 
gott the advantage of the Gallantry of his Corrival wim judicious 
beholders. 

He never maried; and by his Will made 1639, setled his 
Estate on his hopefull Nephew Henry D’Anvers (only sonne 
of S' John Danvers) snatch’t away (beSfore fully of age) to the 
great griefe of all good men. 

Ftm of Honour, Wounds, and Dayes, he dyed Aimo Domini 
1643, buried in a little Chapel made for his Monument, 

on tibe north side of Dantesey-church; near to the Vault where 
his fiiither and ancestors lie. 

Elixabeth Danvers, his mother, an Italian, prodigious 
parts for a Woman. 1 have heard my father's mother say that 
she had Chaucer at her fingers’ ends. A great Politician; 
great Witt and spirit, but revengefull: knew how to manage 
her estate a& well as any man; understood Jewels as well as 
any Jeweller. Very Beautifiill, but only short-sighted. 

To obtain Pardons for her Sonnes she maryed Sir Edmund 
Carey, cosen-german to Queen Elizabeth, but kept him to 
hard meate. 

Sir Charles Danvers advised the Earle of Essex, either to 
treat with the Queen (but Sir Ferdinando Gorges ^d let the 
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Hostages goe) ot to make his way through the gate at Essex- 
house» and thoi to hast away to High-gate, and so to Nor¬ 
thumberland (the Earl of Northumberlam marled his mother’s 
sister) and from thence to the King of Scots, and there they 
mi ght make their Peace; if not, the Queen was old and could 
not Uve long. But the Earle followed not his advice, and so 
they both lost their heads on Tower-hiU, February the 6fh, 1600. 

His familiar acquaintance were the Earl of Oxon; Sir 
Francis and Sir Horace Vere; Sir Walter Raleigh, etc.—the 
Heroes of those times. 

With all their faylings, Wilts cannot shew two such Brothers 



SIR JOHN DANVERS 


[Bom 1)88. Regidde. Brother of Sir Charles Danvers and the 
first Earl of Danby. Knighted hy James I, he was Member of Parlk- 
ment for Oxford University in 1625, 1626, 1628 and 1659. A colonel 
in die Parliamentary Army, he sat as M.P. for Malmesbury in 1645. 
He signed the death-warrant of Charles I in 1649, and from that date 
until 1653 he was a member of the Council of State. He died in 165 5.] 


T he Manner of Dantesey in Wilts was forfeited to the 
Crowne by Sit John Danvers his foolery. 

At Dantesey was a robbery committed at the Mannour 
howse, on the family of the Stradlings: Sir Edward, and all 
his servants, except one plowboy who hid himselfe, were 
murthered : by which meanes, this whole Estate came to Anne 
his sister, and heire. She married after to Sir John Danvers 
(the father) a handsome gentleman, who clapt up a match with 
her before she heard the newes, he, by good fortune lighting 
upon the Messenger first. She lived at that time in Paternoster- 
Rowe at London, and had but an ordinary portion. 

This Robbury was donne on a Satterday night; the next 
day the neighbors wondered none of the family came to Church; 
they went to see what was the matter, and the Parson of the 
parish very gravely went along with them, who, by the boy was 
proved to be one of the company, and was, I thinke, hanged 
for his paines. 

Sir John Danvers told me that when he was a young man, 
the principall reason of sending their sons to Travell, was to 
weane them from their acquaintance and familiarity with the 
Servingmeti'. for then Parents were so austere and grave, that 
the Sonnes must not be company for their father, and some 
company men must have: so they contracted a f amiliari ty 
with the Serving men, who got a bank uTOn them they could 
hardly after ciawe off. Nay, Parents would suffer their Servants 
to domineer over their Clm^en: and some in what they found 
their child to take delight, in that would be sure to crosse them. 

This young Sir John’s first wife was the Lady Herbert, 
a widowe, mother of the Lord Edward Herbert of Cherbuty 
and George Herbert, Orator. By her he had no issue; she 
was old enough to have been his Mother. He maried her for 
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loTft of her Witt. The Eatl of Danby was gteady displeased 
widi him £ot this disagieable matdh. 

Sk John was a gteat friend of the King’s parde and a Patton 
to distiessed and cashieied Cavaliers. But to ixvenge himsdife 
of his sister, the Lady Gargrave, and to ingratiate himself 
with the Protector to null his brother, Eari of Dauby’s, 
Will, he, contrary to his owne naturall indinarion, did sitt in 
the High Court of Justice at the King’s Ttiall. 

The Pleasure and Use of Gardens were unknown to our 
gteat Grand&thers: They were contented with Pot-herbs: 
and did mind chiefly thek Stables. But in the time of King 
Charles U** Gardening was much improved, and became 
common. ‘Twas Sir John Danvers of Chelsey (Brother and 
Hek to Henry Danvers Earle of Danby) who first taught us 
the way of Italian Gardens : He had well travelled France & 
Italy, and made good Observations: He had in a faire Body 
an harmonicall Mnd: In his Youth his Complexion was so 
exceedingly beautifull and fine that Thomas Bond Esqr. (who 
was his Companion in his Travells) did say, that the People 
would come after him in the Street to admire Him. He had a 
very fine Fancy, which lay (chiefly) for Gardens, and Archi¬ 
tecture. The Garden at Chelsey in Middlesex (as likewise the 
House there) doe remaine Monuments of his Ingenuity. He 
was a great acquaintance and Favorite of the Lord Chancellour 
Bacon, who took much delight in that elegant Garden. 

Sir John, being my Relation and mthfiill Friend, was 
wont in fair mornings in the Summer to brush his Beaver-hatt 
on the Hysop and Thyme, which did perfume it with its naturall 
Spirit; and would last a morning or longer. 



EDWARD DAVENANT 


E dward DAVENANT, S. Theol. Dt., was the eldest 
son of Edward Davenant, Merchant of London, who was 
the elder brother to the Right Reverend Father in God, 
the learned John Davenant Bishop of Sarum. 

I will first speake of the fiither, for he was an incomparable 
man in his time, and deserves to be remembred. He was of a 
healthy complexion (except the gout) rose at 4 or 5 in the 
morning, so that he followed his Studies till 6 or 7, the time 
that other merchants goe about their Businesse; so that, 
stealing so much and so quiet time in the morning, he studied 
as much as most men. He understood Greeke and Latin per- 
fecdy, and was a better Grecian than the Bishop: he writt a tare 
Greeke character as ever I sawe. He was a great Mathematician, 
and understood as much of it as was Imowen in his time. 
He understood Trade very well, was a sober and good menager, 
but the winds and seas cross’d him. He had so great losses 
that he broke, but his Creditors knowing it was no mult of his, 
and also that he was a person of great Vertue and justice, used 
not extremity towards him; but I thinke gave him mote Credit, 
so that he went into Ireland, and did sett up a Fishery for 
Pilchards at Wythy Island, in Ireland, where in ao yeares he 
gott 10,000 pounds; satisfied and payd his Creditors; and 
over and above left a good estate to his son. His picture 
bespeakes him to be a man of judgement, and parts, and gravity 
extraordinary. He slipt comeing down the stone stayres at 
the Palace at Sarum, which bruise caused his death. 

His brother, the Bishop, hung the Choire of Sarum widi 
purple velvet, which was plundered in the Sacrilegious Times. 

Dr. Edward Davenant was borne at his Father’s howse at 
Croydon in Surrey (the farthest handsome great howse on the 
left hand as you ride to Bansted Downes). I have heard him 
say, he thankt God his father did not knowe the houre of his 
biith; for that it would have tempted him to have studyed 
Astrologie, for which he had no esteeme at aU. 

He went to school at Merchant Taylors’ sdiool, from thence 
CO Queen’s Colledge in Cambridge, of which house his uncle 
John Davenant (afterwards Bishop of Sarum) was head, where 
Ite was FeUowe. ’Twas no small advantage to him to have such 
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a learned Father to imbue arithmetiadl knowledge into him 
when a boy, ni^t times when he came from schoole. 

I remember when I was a young Oxford Scholar, that he 
could not endure to heare of the Nw (Cartesian) Philosophy : 
For, sayd he, if a new Philosophy is brought-in, a new Divinity 
will shortly follow; and he was right. 

When his uncle was preferred to the church of Sarum, he 
made his nephew Treasurer of the Church, which is the best 
Dignity, and gave him the Vicaridge of Gillingliam in com. 
Dorset, and then Paulsholt parsonage, neer the Devises, which 
last in the late troubles he resigned to Ws wive’s brother William 
Grove. 

He was to his dyeing day of great diligence in study, well 
versed in ail kinds.of Learning, but his Genius did most strongly 
encline him to the Mathematiques, wherin he has written (in 
a hand as legible as print) MSS. in 4to a foot high at least. 
I have often heard him say (jestingly) that he would have a man 
knockt in the head that should write anything in Mathematiques 
that had been written of before. I have heard Sir Christopher 
Wren say that he does beleeve he was the best Mathematician 
in the world about 30 or 35-I- yeares agoe. But being a Divine 
he was unwilling to print, because the world should not know 
how he had spent the greatest part of his time. 

I have writt to his Executor, that we may have the honour 
and favour to conserve his MSS. in the Library of the Royal 
Societie, and to print what is fitt, I hope I shall obtaine my 
desire. He had a noble Library, which was the aggregate of his 
Father’s, the Bishop’s, and his owne. 

He was of middling stature, something spare; and weake, 
feeble leggs; he had sometimes the Goute; was of great 
temperance, he always dranke his beer at meales with a 
Toast, winter and summer, and sayd it made the beer the 
better. 

He was very ready to teach and instruct. He did me the 
favour to informe me first in Algebra. His daughters were 
Algebrists. 

He had an excellent way of improving his children’s 
memories, which was thus : he would make one of them read a 
chapter or &c., and then they were {sur k champ) to repeate 
what they remembred, which did exceedingly profitt tnem; 
and so for Sermons, he did not let them write notes (which 
jaded their memorie) but gave an account viva voce. When 
his eldest son, John, came to Winton-schoole (where the Boyes 
were enjoyned to write Sermon-notes) he had not wrote; 
the Master askt him for his Notes—he had none, but sayd, 
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If I doe not give you as good an account of it as doe» I 
am much mistaken. 

He was heite to his uncle, John Davenant, Bishop of Saturn. 
When Bishop Coldwell came to this Bishoptick, he did lett 
long Leases, which were but newly expired when Bishop 
Davenant came to this sea; so that there tumbled into his 
ethers vast summes. His predecessor. Dr. Tounson, matied 
John Davenant’s sister, continued in the see but a little while, 
and left severall children unprovided for, so the Kin^ or rather 
Duke of Bucks gave Bishop Davenant the Bishopnek out of 
pure charity: ’twas the only Bishoprick that he disposed of 
without symony, all others fai^g made merchandise of for the 
advancement of his kindred. Bishop Davenant being invested, 
maried all his nieces to Gergie-men, so he was at no expence 
for their preferment. He granted to his nephew (this Dr.) 
the lease of the great Mannour of Poteme, worth aTOut looo 
pounds per annum; made him Threasurer of the church of 
Sarum, of which the corps is the parsonage of Gdne, which 
was esteemed to be of the like value. He made severall pur¬ 
chases, all of which he left him; insomuch as the churchmen 
of Sarum say, that he gained more by this Qiurch then ever 
any man did by the Church since the Reformation, and take 
it very unkindly that, at his death, he left nothing (or but jo 
pounds) to that Church which was the source of lus Estate. 
How it happened I know not, or how he might be workt-on 
in his old age, but 1 have heard severall yeares since, he hadd 
sett downe 500 pounds in will for the Cathedral Church of 
Sarum. 

He was not only a man of vast learning, but of great goodnes 
and charity; the parish and all his friends will have a great 
losse in him. He took no use for money upon bond. He 
was my singular good friend, and to whom I have been more 
beholding men to any one beside; for 1 borrowed five hundred 
pounds of him for a yeare and a halfe, and I could not fasten 
any interest on him. 
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SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT 


[Bom 1606. Dtamatist. One of the founders of the nagieiml 
school of Enelish poetry. He wrote twenty-five plays. Poet T.yiifyatf 
i 6}7. Knighted 1645. A Royalist in the avil War, he was three 
times imprisoned by the Parliamentarians in the Tower, from which 
he was once released at the intercession of Milton. He had the sads- 
fifiction of repaying in kind these good offices when Milton, in his 
turn, was in dan^ in 1660. He owned the theatre where movable 
scenery and female actors were first habitually used. Di^ 1668.] 

S IR WILLIAM DAVENANT, Knight, Poet Laureate, 
was borne in the City of Oxford, at the Crowne Taveme. 
He went to sehoole at Oxon to Mr. Sylvester, but I feare 
he was drawne from sehoole before he was ripe enough. 

His father was John Davenant, a Vintner there, a very 
grave and discreet Citizen; his mother was a very l^udRill 
woman and of a very good witt, and of conversation extremely 
agreable. 

Mr. William Shakespeare was wont to goe into Warwick¬ 
shire once a yeare, and did conunonly in his journey lye at 
this house in Oxon, where he was exceedingly respected. (I 
have heard Parson Robert say that Mr. WiUiam Shakespeare 
haz given him a himdred kisses.) Now Sir William would 
sometimes, when he was pleasant over a glasse of wine with his 
most intimate friends—e.g. Sam Butler, author of Hudibras, 
etc., say, that it seemed to him that he writt with the very spirit 
that did Shakespeare, and seemed contented enough to be 
thought his Son. He would tell them the story as above, in 
which way his mother had a very light report, whereby she was 
called a \l^ore. 

He was preferred to the first Dutches of Richmond to way te 
on Her as a Pa^. I remember he told me, she sent him to 
a famous Apomecary for some Unicomes-home, which he 
resolved to tty with a Spider which he incirded in it, but 
without the expected successe; the Spider would goe over, 
and thorough and thorough, unconcerned. 

He was next a servant (as I remember, a Page also) to Sir 
Fulke Grevil, Lord Brookes, with whom he lived to his death, 
which was that a servant of his (that had long wajtcd on him, 
and his Lordship had often told him that he would doe something 
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for him, but did not, but still putt him off with delayes) as he 
was trussing up his Lord’s pointes comeing from Stoole (for 
then their breeches were fastned to the doubletts with points; 
then came in hookes and eies; which not to have fastened was 
in my boy-hood a great crime) stabbed him. This was at the 
same time that the Duke of Buckingham was stabbed by Felton, 
and the great noise and report of the Duke’s, Sir William told 
me, quite drowned this or his Lord’s, that ’twas scarce taken 
notice of. This Sir Fulke G. was a good witt, and had been a 
good Poet in his youth. He wrote a Poeme in folio which he 
printed not till he was old, and then (as Sir W. said) with too 
much judgement and refining, spoyled it, which was at first a 
delicate tmng. 

He writt a Play or Playes, and verses, which he did with 
so much sweetnesse and grace, that by it he got the love and 
friendship of his two Mecaenasses, Mr. Endymion Porter and 
Mr. Henry Jermyn (since Earl of St. Albans) to whom he has 
dedicated his Poeme called Madegascar. Sir John Suckling was 
also his great and intimate friend. 

After the death of Ben Johnson he was made in his place 
Poet Laureat. 

He gott a terrible clap of a Black handsome wench that 
lay in Axe-yard, Westminster, whom he thought on when he 
speakes of Dalga in Gondihert^ which cost him his Nose, with 
which unlucky mischance many witts were too cruelly bold: 
e.g. Sir John Menis, Sir John Denham, etc. 

In the Civill Warres in England he was in the Army of 
William, Marquess of Newcastle (since Duke) where he was 
Generali of the Ordinance. 1 have heard his brother Robert 
say, for that service there was owing to him by King Charles 
the First 10,000 pounds. During that warre, ’twas his Hap 
to have two Alderman of Yorke his Prisoners, who were some¬ 
thing stubbome, and would not give the Ransome ordered 
by me Councell of Warr. Sir William used them civilly and 
treated them in his Tent, and sate them at the upper end of his 
Table i la mode de Frame, and having donne so a good while 
to his chardge, told them (privately and friendly) that he was 
not able to keepe so chargeable Guests, and bad them take an 
opportunity to escape, which they did: but having been gon 
a little way they considered with themselves that in gratitude 
they ought to goe back and give Sir William their Thankes; 
which they did, but it was like to have been to their great danger 
of being taken by the Soldiers, but they happened to gett safe 
to Yorke. 

After the King was beaten out of the field, Sir William 
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Davenant (who xeceived the bonout <rf Knighthood &om the 
Duke of Newcastle by Commission) went into Ftance; tesided 
chiefly in Pads, whete the Print* of Wales Aen was. He then 
b^;an to write his Romance in Verse called Gondibert, and had 
not writt above the first booke, but being very fond of it, prints 
it (before a quarter finished) with an Epistle of his to Mr. 
Thomas Hobbes, and Mr. Hobbes excellent Epistle to him 
printed before it. The Courtiers with the Prince of Wales 
could never be at quiet about this piece, which was the occasion 
of a very witty but satericall little booke of Verses writt by 
George Duke of Bucks, Sir John Denham, etc.: 

That thou Jorsak'st thy sleepe, thy Diet, 

And which is more then that, our quiet. 

This last word Mr. Hobs told me was the occasion of their 
writing. 

Here he layd an ingemose Designe to carry a considerable 
number of Artificers (chiefly Weavers) from hence to Virginia; 
and by Mary the queen-mother’s meanes, he got favour from 
the King of France to goe into the Prisons and pick and choose. 
So when the poor dammed wretches understood what the 
designe was, they cryed mo ore [with one voice] Tout tisseran, 
i.e. We are all weavers. Will picked 36, as I remember, if not 
more, shipped them, and as he was in his voyage towards 
Virginia, he and his Tisseran were all taken by the Shippes then 
belonging to the Parliament of England. The Slaves, I suppose, 
they sold, but Sir William was brought Prisoner to England. 
Whether he was first a Prisoner at Caresbroke Castle in the Isle 
of Wight or at the Tower of London, I have forgott; he was 
a Prisoner at Both. His Gondibert was finished at Caresbroke 
Castle. He expected no mercy from the Parliament, and had 
no hopes of escaping his life. It pleased God that the two 
Aldermen of Yorke aforesayd, hearing that he was taken and 
brought to London to be tryed for his life, which they under¬ 
stood was in extreme danger, they were touched with so much 
Generosity and goodness, as, upon their owne accounts and 
meer motion, to try what they could to save Sir William’s life, 
who had been so civill to them and a meanes to save theirs, 
to come to London: and acquainting the Parliament with it, 
upon their petition, etc.. Sir William’s life was saved. 

*Twas Harry Martyn that saved Sir William Davenant’s 
life in the Howse. When thw were talking of sacrificing one, 
then said Henry that in Sacrifices they always offered pure and 
without blemish; now yee talke of nuking a Sacrifice of an 
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old rotten rascall. Vi^ H. Martyn’s life, where by this very 
jest, then fbrgott, die Lord Falkland saved H. Mart3^’s life. 

Being iBceed £com imprisonment, because Places {ml. 
Tragedies and Comoedies) were in diose Presbyterian times 
scandalous, he contrives to set up an Opera styh reeitatho, 
wherein Serjeant Maynard and severall Qtizens were ei^gers. 
It began at Rutland bowse in Charter-house-yard; next at the 
Cock-pitt in Drury-Lane, where were acted very well, stylo 
ncitativo. Sir Fremcis Drake, and fl>e Sieff of Rhodes. It did afifect 
the Eie and eare extremely. This first brought Scenes in fashion 
in England; before, at playes, was only a Hanging. 

Anno Domini 1660 was the happy restauration of his 
Majestie Charles IL Then was Sir william made, and the 
Tennis-Court in Little Lincolnes-Inne-fielde was turn’d into 
a Play-house for the Duke of Yorke’s Players, where Sir William 
had Lodgeings, and where he dyed. 

1 was at his funerall. He had a coffin of Walnutt-tree; 
Sir John Denham sayd *twas the finest coffin that ever he 
sawe. His body was carried in a Herse from the Play-house 
to Westminster-abbey, where, at the great West dore, he was 
received by the Singingmen and Choristers, who sang the Service 
of the Church (I am the Resurrection, etc.) to his Grave, which 
is in the South crosse aisle, on which, on a paving stone of 
marble, is writt, in imitation of that on Ben Johnson: O rare 
Sir Will. Davenant. 

But me thought it had been proper that a Laurell should 
have been sett on his Coffin—^which was not donne. 
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JOHN DEE 


rBotn 1527. Mathematician and astrologer. Fellow of Trinity 
College^ Gunbridge, where the clever stage effects he introduced 
into a performance of Aristophanes* Peaee procured him his lifelong 
reputation of being a magician. Studied at Louvain 1548. Lectured 
on ^clid at Paris 1550. Rector of Upton-upon-Sevem 1555. 
Actjuitted by the Star Chamber of a charge of practising sorcery 
agamst Queen Mary’s life, but put under the surveillance of Bishop 
Bonner as a pebble heretic. Suggested to Queen Mary the formation 
of a Royal Library of Ancient Manuscripts 1556. Visited Venice 
I j 6}. Made a voyage to St. Helena. Travelled to Hungary to present 
his Motus Hieroglypbica to Maximilian II 1565. Eiqilained the appear¬ 
ance of a new star 1572. At her request, he gathered descriptions of 
newly discovered countries for Queen Elizabeth i;8o. Made calcula¬ 
tions to facilitate the adoption in England of the Gregorian Calendar 
1583. Went to Prague and had interviews with the Emperor Rodolph II 
and Stephen of Poland (1584) but was compelled to leave by the 
representations of the Bishop of Piacenza 1585. He headed a small 
confratemitjr, which dissolved in 1589, for seeking the Philosopher’s 
Stone and invoking the angels. Warden of Manchester College 
1595-1604. Fruitlessly petitioned James I to be formally cleared of 
the inmutation of being a magician 1604. Wrote A Treatise of the 
Rosie Crucean Secrets. He invented the phrase “ The British Empire.” 
Died 1608.] 


H EE had a very faire deare rosie complexion; a long 
beard as white as milke; he was tall and slender; a 
very handsome man. His Picture in a wooden cutt 
is at the end of Billingsley’s Euclid. He wore a Gowne like an 
Artist’s gowne, with hanging sleeves, and a slitt; a mighty 
good man he was. 

My great Grandfather, Will: Aubrey, and he were Cosins, 
and intimate acquaintance. Mr. Ashmole hath letters between 
them, under their owne hands, via. one of Dr. W. A. to him 
(ingeniosely and learnedly written) touching the Sovraimty 
of the Sea, of which J. D.^writt a booke which he dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth and desit^ my great grandfether’s advice uTOn 
it. Dr. A.’s countrey-house was at Kew, and J. Dee lived at 
Mortlack, not a mile distant. I have heard my grandmother 
say they were often together. 

Among the MSS. in the Bodlean library of Doctor Gwyn, 
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ate sevenll lettets between him and John Dee, of Chymisttey 
and Magicall Secrets. 

Meredith Lloyd sayes that John Dee’s printed booke of 
Spirits, is not above the third part of what was wdtt, which 
were in Sir Robert Cotton’s Library; many whereof were much 
perished by being buryed, and Sir Robert Cotton bought the 
field to dig^ after it. He told me of John Dee, etc., conjuring 
at a poole in Brecknockshire, and that they found a wedge of 
Gold; and that they were troubled and indicted as Conjurors 
at the Assizes; that a mighty storme and tempest was raysed 
in harvest time, the countrey people had not knowen the like. 

Old Goodwife Faldo (a Natif of Mortkk in Surrey) did 
know Dr. Dee, and told me that he did entertain the Polonian 
Ambassador at his howsein Mortlak,and dyed not long after; and 
that he shewed the Eclipse with a darkeRoome to the said Ambas¬ 
sador. She beleeves tlut he was eightie years old when he dyed. 
She sayd, he kept a great many Stilles goeing. That he layd the 
storme. That the Children dreaded him because he was accounted 
a Conjurer. He recovered the Basket of Cloathes stollen, when 
shefand his daughter (both Girles) were negligent: she knew this. 

He used to distill Egge-shells, and ’twas from hence that 
Ben: Johnson had his hint of the Alkimist, whom he meant. 

He was a great Peace-maker; if any of the neighbours 
fell out, he would never lett them alone till he had made them 
friends. He told a woman (his neighbour) that she laboured 
under the evill tongue of an ill neighbour (another woman) 
which came to her howse, who he sayd was a Witch. 

He was sent Ambassador for Queen Elizabeth (Goody 
Faldo thinkes) into Poland. The Emperour of Muscovia, upon 
report of the great learning of the Mathematician, invited him 
to Mosco, with oflFer of two thousand pound a yeare, and from 
Prince Boris one thousand markes; to have his Provision from 
the Emperor’s Table, to be honourably received, and accounted as 
one of me chief men in the Land. All of which Dee accepted not. 

His regayning of the Plate for a friend’s Butler, who comeing 
from London by water with a Basket of Plate, mistooke another 
basket that was like his. Mr. J. Dee bid them goe by water 
such a day, and looke about, and he should see the man that had 
his basket, and he did so; but he would not gett the lost 
horses, though he was offered several angells. 

Arthur Dee, his sonne, a Physitian at Norwych and intimate 
fciend of Sit Thomas Browne, M.D., told Dr. Bathurst that (being 
but a Boy) he used to play at Quoits with the Plates of Gold 
made by Projection in the Garret of Dr. Dee’s Lodgings in Prague 
and that he had mote than once seen the Philosopher’s Stone. 
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SIR JOHN DENHAM 


Bom 1615. Poet and architea. Son of the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland. He began his literary career with a tragedy, 
Tbe Sopiff (1641), which seldom rises above mediocrity. His poem, 
Cooper s Hill (1642), is the work by which he is remembered. It 
is the first example in English of a poem devoted to local description 
and was extravagantly praised by Dr. Johnson; but the place now 
assigned to Denham is a much more humbU one. In his earlier years 
he suffered for his Royalism: but after the Restoration he enjoyed 
prosperity. Died 1669.] 

S IR JOHN DENHAM was unpolished with the small¬ 
pox : otherwisb a fine complexion. He was of the tallest, 
but a little incurvetting at his shoulders, not very robust. 
His haire was but thin and flaxen, with a moist curie. His gate 
was slow, and was rather a Stalking (he had long legges.) His 
Eie was a kind of light goose-gray, not big; but it had a strange 
Piercingness, not as to shining and glory, but (like a Momus) 
when he conversed with you he look’t into your very thoughts. 

He was admitted of Trinity CoUedge in Oxford: I have 
heard Mr. Josias Howe say that he was the dreamingst young 
fellow; he never expected such things from him as he haz 
left the world. When he was there he would Game extremely; 
when he had played away all his money he would play away his 
Father’s wrought rich gold Cappes. He was as good a Student 
as any in the House. Was not suspected to be a Witt. 

He was much rooked by Gamesters, and fell acquainted 
with that unsanctified Crew, to his mine. His father had some 
suspition of it, and chid him severely, whempon his son John 
(only child) wrot a little Essay, Against Gaming, and to shevf the 
Vanities am Inconveniences of it, which he presented to his father 
to let him know his detestation of it. But shortly after his 
Father’s death (who left 2000 or 1500 pounds in ready money, 
2 houses well furnished, and much plate) the money was played 
away first, and next the plate was sold. I remember about 1646 
he lost 200 pound one night at New-cutt. 

He was generally temperate as to drinking; but one time 
when he was a Student of Lincolne’s-Inne, having been merry 
at the Taveme with his Camerades, late at night, a frolick came 
into his head, to gett a playsterer’s bmsh and a pott of Inke, 
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and blott out all the Signea between Temple-batie and Quuing- 
ciosse, whidb made a stxange confusion tne next day, and *twas 
in Tenne tune. But it happened that they wete ^scoveied, 
and it cost him and them some moneys. This 1 had £com 
R. Estcott, Esq., that catded the Inke>pott. 

At last, viz. 1640, his Play of The Sophy came out, which 
did take extremely. Mr. Edmund Waller sayd then of him, 
that he broke-out like the Irish 'Rebellion: three score thousand 
strong, before any body was aware. 

At the beginning of the Civill Warre he was made Governor 
of Famham Gisde for the King, but he was but a young Soldier, 
and did not keepe it. In 1643, Edgehill fight, his Poeme 
called Cowper^s-bill was printed at Oxford, in a sort of browne 
paper, for then they could gett no better. 

1647 he conveyed, or stole away the two Dukes of Yorke 
and Glocester from St. James’s (from the Tuition of the Earle 
of Northumberland) and conveyed them into France to the 
Prince of Wales and Queen-mother. 

Anno 1652, he returned into England, and being in some 
straights was kindly entertayned by the Earle of Pembroke 
at Wilton, where 1 had the honour to contract an acquaintance 
with him. He was, as I remember, a yeare with my Lord of 
Pembroke at Wilton and London; he had then sold all the 
Lands his Father had left him. 

The parsonage-house at Egham (vulgarly called The Place) 
was built by Baron Denham; a house very convenient, not 
great, but pretty, and pleasantly scituated, and in which his 
son. Sir John, (though he had better seates) did take most 
delight in. He sold it to John Thynne, Esq. In this parish 
is a place called Cammomill-hill, from the Cammomill that 
growes there naturally; as also west of it is Prune-well-hill 
(formerly part of Sir John’s possessions) where was a fine 
Tuft of Trees, a clear Spring, and a pleasant prospect to the East, 
over the leveU of Middlesex and Surrey. Sir John tooke great 
delight in this place, and was wont to say (before the troubles) 
that he would build there a Retiring-place to entertaine his 
muses; but the warres forced him to sell that as well as the 
rest. He sold it to Mr. Anstey. In this parish W. and by N. 
(above Runney-Meade) is Cowper’s Hill, from whence is a 
noble prospect, which is incomparably well described by that 
Sweet Swan, Sir John Denham. 

In the time of the Qvill-warres, George Withers, the Poet, 
begged Sir John Denham’s Estate at Egham of the Parliament, 
in whose cause he was a Captaine of Horse. It happened that 
G. W. was taken prisoner, and was in danger of his life, having 
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vdtten seireiely agaimt the King, ^c. Sit John Denham went 
to the King, and ^iied his Majestie not to hang him, for tbit 
wbikst G. iv, Uved, be should not be the worst Poet In Engkmd. 

He was much beloved by King Charles die first, who 
much valued him for his ingenuity. He graunted him the rever¬ 
sion of the Surveyor of His Majestie’s buildings, after the 
decease of Mr. Inigo Jones; which place, after the restauration 
of King Charles 11 he enjoyed to ms death, and gott seaven 
thousand pounds, as Sir Christopher Wren told me of, to his 
owne knowledge. Sir Christopher Wren was his Deputie. 

He burlesqued Virgil, and burnt it, sayeing that ’twas not 
fitt that the best Poet should be so abused. In the verses against 
Gondibert, most of them are Sir John’s. He was satyricall when 
he had a mind to it. 

His first wife was the daughter and heire of Mr. Cotton of 
Glocestershire, by whom he had 500 pounds per annum, one 
son, and two daughters. 

He maried his and \^e, Margaret Brookes, a very beautifull 
young lady: Sir John was ancient and limping. The Duke of 
Yorke fell deepely in love with her (though 1 have been morally 
assured he never had any camall knowledge of her). This 
occasioned Sir John’s distemper of madness, which first 
appeared when he went from London to see the famous Free¬ 
stone quarries at Portland in Dorset, and when he came within 
a mile of it, turned back to London again, and did not see it. 
He went to Hounslowe, and demanded rents of Lands he had 
sold many yeares before; went to the King, and told him he 
was the Holy Ghost. But it pleased God tmt he was cured of 
this distemper, and writt excellent verses (particularly on the 
death of Mr. Abraham Cowley) afterwards. His and lady had 
no child: was poysoned by the hands of the Countess of 
Rochester, with Chocolatte. 
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RENE DESCARTES 


[Bom 1596. Philosopher, mathematician and scientist. Descartes 
was the founder of modem philosophy, for his outlook was profoundly 
affected by the new physics and astronomy. He was the first 
philosopher since Aristotle not to accept the foundations laid by his 
predecessors, but to attempt to constmct a complete philosophic 
edifice de novo. To obtain complete quiet, he enlisted in the Dutch 
army 1617. On the outbreak or the iWty Years’ War he transferred 
to the Bavarian army 1619. In Bavaria, during the winter of 1619, 
the weather being cold, he got into a stove in the morning, and stayed 
there idl day meditating; by his own account his philosophy was 
half finished when he came out. In 1621 he gave up fighting, but his 
meditation was so constantly interrupted in avilian life that, in 1628, 
he joined the army that was besieging La Rochelle. From 1629 
until 1649, he lived in Holland to escape persecution, but even so he 
himself suppressed his book, he Monde, which maintained two heretical 
doctrines: the earth’s rotation and the infinity of the universe. In 
September 1649, Queen Christina of Sweden sent a warship to fetch 
Descartes as she wanted daily lessons from him, but it turned out that 
she could not spate the time except at five in the morning, and this 
unaccustomed early rising in the cold of a Scandinavian winter was 
too much for Descartes, who fell ill and died in 1650.] 


T he Sodetie of Jesus glorie in that theyr order had the 
educating of him. 

He was too wise a man to encomber himselfe with a 
Wife; but as he was a man, he had the desires and appetities of 
a man; he therefore kept a good conditioned hansome woman 
that he liked, and by whom he had some Children (I thinke 2 
or 5.) ’Tis pity but comeing from the Braine of such a father, 
they should be well cultivated. 

He was so eminently learned that all learned men made 
visits to him, and many of them would desire him to shew 
them his Instruments (in those dayes mathematical! learning 
lay much in the knowledge of Instruments, and, as Sir Henry 
Savile sayd, in doeing of tricks) he would drawe out a little 
Drawer under his Table, and shew them a paire of Compasses 
with one of the Legges broken; and then, for his Ruler, he 
used a sheet of paper folded double. 

Mr. Hobbes was wont to say that had Des Cartes kept 
himselfe wholy to Geometrie that he had been the best Geometer 
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in the wodd but that his head did not lye fot Philosophy. He 
did very much admixe him, but sayd that he could not patdon 
him fot wtiting in the Drfence of Ttansubstandadon, which 
he knew to bee absolutely against his judgement, and donne 
meetly to putt a compliment on the Jesuites. 



SIR EVERARD DIGBY 


[Bom 1578. Conspirator. His father died when he was fourteen 
and his wardship was purchased from the Crown by Roger Manners, 
who sold it at an advanced price to young Digby’s mother. The 
heir to large estates and connected with many of the greatest families 
in England he soon ap^ared at Court, where he was appointed to an 
office in the Household. But he spent the greater part of his time 
in the country, hunting and hawking. In i;96 he married a great 
heiress. He was converted to Cathoucism at Court by John Gerard 
in 1599, ^ mother soon followed his example. When 

James 1 came to England, Digby was among the gathering which 
welcomed the King at Belvoir Casde and he received the honour of 
knighthood diere, out the Catholics were disappointed by James I 
and Digby joined the Gunpowder Plot. His task was to prepare for 
a rising in the Midlands, when the catastrophe should have been 
brought about, and it was settled that he should invite a large number 
of the disafiected gentry to meet him at Dunchurch in Warwickshire 
to join in a hunt, when, it was rumoured, strange news might be 
expected. This gathering was fixed for 5 th November, 1605, but 
was not a success and quickly dissolved when some of the plotters 
arrived from London with news of their failure. Fleeing to Holbeach 
House in Gloucestershire, the conspirators determined to sell their 
lives dearly, but Sir Everard deserted them, only to be captured some 
days later. He was tried in Westminster Hall and was executed on 
Thursday, 30th June, 1606.] 

S IR EVERARD DIGBY was a most gallant Gentleman and 
one of the handsomest men of his time. 

*Twas his ill fate to suffer in the Powder-plott. When 
his heart was pluct out by the Executioner (who, secmdum 
formam, cryed, Here is the heart of a Tra3rtor 1 ) it is credibly 
reported, he replied. Thou liest! 




SIR KENELM DIGBY 


^Bom 1605. Author, naval commander and diplomatist. After 
leaving Oxford he travelled a great deal. While in France, tihe Queen- 
Mother, Marie de Medicis, whom he met at a masked ball, made 
immodest advances to him: to avoid her importunities, he spread a 
rraort of his death and went to Italy by sea. During die ceremony 
of knighthood, James I turned his face away from the naked sword, 
owing to constitutional nervousness, and would have thrust the 
point into Digby’s eye had not Buckingham interposed. He was 
engaged in sea-fighting and conquered the French and Venetian 
fleets in the Mediterranean in 1627. Digby was imprisoned by the 
Parliament in 1642 at The Three Tobacco Pipes nigh Charing Cross, where 
his charming conversation made the prison a place of Might. During 
the Qvil War he was acdve on the side of the King, and on the failure 
of his cause he was banished for a time. He was me author of several 
religious and quasi-scientific books, including one On the CstreofWomds 
by means of a sympathetic powder which he imagined he had dis¬ 
covered : this powaer was to be rubbed on the weapon causing the 
wound, not on the wound itself. Died 166).] 

S IR KENELME DIGBY, Knight, a Gentleman absolute 
in all Numbers, was the eldest son of Sir Everard Digby, 
who was accounted the handsomest Gentleman in England. 
Sir Everard suflFerd as a Traytor in the Gun-powder-Treason; 
but King James restored his estate to his son and heire. 

He was borne at Gotehurst, Bucks on the eleventh of June : 
see Ben Johnson, ad volumne:— 

Witnesse Actions done at Scand^oon 
Upon thy Birthday, the ekaventh of June. 

(Mr. Elias Ashmole assures me, from two or 5 Nativities by 
Dr. Nepier, that Ben: Johnson was mistaken and did it for the 
ryme-sake.) 

Sir Kenelme Digby was held to be the most accomplished 
Cavalier of his time. He went to Glocester Hall in Qxon, 
anno 1618. The learned Mr. Thomas Allen (then of that house) 
was wont to say that he was the Mirandula of his age. 

He was such a goodly handsome person, gigantique and 
great voice, and had so gracefull Elocution and noble addresse, 
etc., that had he been drop’t out of the Qowdes in any part of 
the World, he would have made himself respected. But the 
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Jesuites spake spitdfuUy, and sayd *tn>as trm, but then be meut 
not stepf there above six rveekes. He was Envoys from Henrietta 
Maria (riien Queen-mother) to the Pope, where at first he was 
mightily admired; but after some time he grew ^b, and 
Hectored with his Holinesse, and gave him the Lye. Ine pope 
sayd he was mad. 

Tempore Caroli he received the Sacrament in the Chapell 
at Whitehall, and professed the Protestant Religion, which 
gave great scandal to the Roman Githoliques; but afterwards 
he looked back. 

In the Times of Confusion, the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Lodging in Southwark, being a large Pile of Building, was made 
a Prison for the Royalists; and here Sir Kenelm Digby wrote 
his Book of Bodies, and diverted himself in Chymistry, and used 
to make artificial precious Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, See. 
out of Flint, as Sir Francis Dodington, Prisoner with him at 
the same Time, told me. 

He was well versed in all kinds of Learning. And he 
had also this vertue, that no man knew better how to abound 
and to be abased, and either was indifferent to him. No man 
became Grandeur better; sometimes again he would live only 
with a Lackey, and Horse with a foote-cloath. 

He was very generous, and liberall to deserving persons. 
When Abraham Cowley was but 13 yeares old, he dedicated 
to him a Comedy, called Love’s Biddle, and concludes in his 
Epistle —The Birch that wbip’t him then would prove a Bay. Sir 
K. was very kind to him. 

He was of undaunted courage, yet not apt in the least to 
give offence. His conversation was both ingeniose and innocent. 

Sir John Hoskyns enformes me that Sir Kenelme Digby 
did translate Petronius Arbiter into English. 

He marled, much against his Mother’s consent, that celebrated 
Beautie and Courteaane, Mrs. Venetia Stanley, whom Richard 
Earle of Dorset kept as his Concubine, and had children by her, 
and setled on her an Annuity of 500 pounds per annum, which 
after Sir K. D. marled was unpayd by the Earle; and for which 
Annuity Sir Kenelme sued the ]^rle, after marriage, and 
recovered it. He would say that a handsome lusty man that 
was discreet might make a vertuose wife out of a Brothell- 
house. This Lady carried herselfe blamelessly, yet (they say) 
he was jealous of her. Richard, Earle of Dorset, invited her 
and her husband once a yeare, when with much desire and passion 
he beheld her, and only kissed her hand. Sir Kenelme being 
still by. She dyed suddenly, and hard-hearted woemen would 
censure him severely. 
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Aftcf her death, to avoyd envy and scandall, he retired in 
to Gresham Colledge at London, where he diverted himselfe 
with his Chymistry, and the Professors good conversation. 
He wore there a long mourning cloake, a high crowned hatt, 
his beard unshome, look’t like a Hermite, as signes of sorrowe 
for his beloved wife, to whose memory he erected a sumptuouse 
monument, now quite destroyed by the great Conflagration. 

He was borne to three thousand pounds per Annum. 
What by reason of the Gvil-warres, and Ms generous mind, he 
contractedst great Debts, and I know not how (there being a 
great falling out between him and his then only son, John) he 
settled his Estate upon Comwalleys, a subtile sollicitor, and 
also a Member of the House of Commons, who ^d put Mr. 
John Digby to much charge in Lawe. 

Mr. John Digby brought me a great book, as big as the 
biggest Church Bible that ever I sawe, and the richliest bound, 
bossed with silver, engraven with scutchions and crest (an 
ostrich) it was a curious velame. It was the History of the FanMy 
of the Digbyes, which Sir Kenelme either did, or ordered to be 
donne. There was Inserted all that was to be found any where 
relating to them, out of Records of the Tower, Rolles, &c. 
All ancient Church monuments were most exquisitely Ummed 
by some rare Artist. He told me that the compileing of it did 
cost his'father a thousand pound. Sir Jo. Fortescue sayd he 
did beleeve ’twas more, ^^en Mr. John Digby did me the 
favour to shew me this rare MS., This booke, sayd he, is all 
that I have left me of all the Estate that was my Father’s. 

Sir Kenehn Digby, that renowned Knight, great Linguist, 
and Magazen of Arts, was bom and died on the Eleventh of 
June, and also fought fortunately at Scanderoon the same day. 
Hear his Epitaph, composed by Mr. Farrer: 

Under this Stone the Matchless Digly lies, 

Digbj the Great, the Valiant, and the Wise: 

This Age’s Wonder, for his Noble Parts ; 

Skill’d in six Tonfftes, and learn’d in all the Arts. 

Bom on the day he died, th’EJeventh of June, 

On which he bravely fought at Scanderoon. 

’Tis rare that one and self-same day should be 
His day of Birth, of Death, of Victory. 
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VENETIA DIGBY 


[Bom x6oo. She was secretly matned to Sir Kenelm Digby in the 
Spring of i6z} and their first child was bom in the October of that 
year: but the martian was not acknowledged until 1627. Absurd 
reports were circulated that Digby had killed her by insisting on her 
drinking Viper-wine to preserve her beauty. At the time of her death 
in 1633, Ben Jonson, Thomas May, Joseph Ruther, Owen Feltham, 
William Habington, Lord George Digby and Aurelian Townsend 
commemorated her loss in verse.] 

V ENETIA STANLEY was the daughter of Sit Edward 
Stanley. She was a most beautifiill desireable Creature, 
and being maturo viro was left by her father to live with 
a tenant and servants at Enston Abbey in Oxfordshire: but 
as private as that place was, it seemes her Beautie could not lye 
hid. The young Eagles had espied her, and she was sanguine and 
tractable, and of much Suavity (which to abuse was great pittie.) 

In those dayes, Richard, Earle of Dorset (eldest son and 
heire to the Lord Treasurer) lived in the greatest splendor 
of any nobleman in England. Among other pleasures that he 
enjoyed, Venus was not the least. This pretty creature’s fame 
quickly came to his Lordship’s eares, who made no delay to 
catch at such an opportunity. 

I have now forgott who first brought her to Towne, but 
I have heard my uncle Danvers say (who was her contemporary) 
that she was so commonly courted, and that by Grandees, that 
’twas written over her lodging one night in Uteris emdalibus : 

PRAY COME NOT NEER, 

FOR DAME VENETIA STANLEY LODGETH HERE. 

The Earle of Dorset aforesayd was her greatest Gallant, 
who was extremely enamoured of her, and had one, if not more 
children by her. He setled on her an Annuity of 500 pounds 
per annum. 

Among other young Sparkes of that time. Sir Kenelme 
Digby grew acquainted with her, and fell so much in love with 
her that he maried her, much against the good will of his 
mother, but he would say that a wise man, and lusty, could make 
an honest woman out of a Brothell-house. 
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Sit Edmi i n d Wyld had faet pictuie (and you may itnagin# 
was very fiu niiiar with her) wiuch pictute is now at Dtoitwych, 
in Wotcestetshiie, at an Inne in an entertayning-roome, where 
now the Towne keepe their Meetings. (She was first a Miss 
to Sir Edmund Wyld.) Also at Mr. Rose’s, a Jeweller in 
Henrietta-Street in Convent Garden, is an excellent piece of 
hers, drawne after she was newly dead. 

She had a most lovely and sweet turn’d face, delicate darke- 
browne haire. She had a perfect healthy constitution; strong; 
good skin; well-proportioned; much enclining to a Bona 
Roba (near altogether.) Her face, a short ovall; darke-browne 
eie-browe about which much sweetness, as also in the opening 
of her eie-lidds. The colour of her cheekes was just that of the 
Damaske rose, which is neither too hott nor too pale. She was 
of a just stature, not very tall. 

Sir Kenelme had severall Pictures of her by Vandyke, &c. 
He had her hands cast in playster, and her feet and Face. See 
Ben Johnson’s ad. volumne, where he hath made her live in 
Poetrey, in his drawing of her both Body and Mind: 

Sitting, and ready to be drawne, 

What makes these Tiffany, silkes, and lawne. 
Embroideries, feathers, fringes, lace, 

When every limbe takes like a Face ! etc. 

When these Verses were made she had three children by Sir 
Kenelme, who are there mentioned, viz. Kenelme, George and 
John. 

She dyed in her bed, suddenly. Some suspected that she 
was poysoned. When her head was opened there was found 
but little braine, which her husband imputed to her drinking of 
viper-wine; but spitefull woemen would say ’twas a viper 
husband who was jealous of her that she would steale a leape. 

I have heard some say, e.g. my cosen Elizabeth Falkner, that 
after her mariagc she redeemed her Honour by her strick’t 
living. Once a yeare the Earle of Dorset invited her and Sir 
Kenelme to dinner, where the Earle would behold her with 
much passion, and only kisse her hand. 

About 1676 or 5, as 1 was walking through Newgate-street, 

I sawe Dame Venetia’s Bust from on her tombe standing at a 
Stall at the golden Crosse, a Brasier’s shop. I perfectly 
remembred it, but the fire had gott-off the Guilding ; but taking 
notice of it to one that was with me, I could never see it after¬ 
wards exposed to the street. They melted it downe. How 
these curiosities would be quite forgott, did not such idle 
fellowes as I am putt them downe. 
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DESIDERIUS ERASMUS 


[Bom 1466. The leader of the Northern Renaissance, he was the 
illegitimate son of a priest. His guardians, having embezzled his 
money, cajoled him into becoming a monk, a step which he regretted 
all his life. In 1493 he became secretary to the Bishop of Gtmbrai, 
which enabled him to leave the monastety and travel. Though he 
hated scholasticism, he was for a time at the University of Paris. In 
1499 made his first visit to England, where he liked the fashion of 
kissing girls. Here he made friends with Colet and More, who per¬ 
suaded him to undertake serious work rather than literary trines. 
He therefore started to learn Greek in 1500, and brought out a Greek 
Testament, with a new Latin translation, in 1516. He also tried to 
learn Hebrew, but gave it up. He lived in England from 1509 until 
1514, where he wrote his most famous book. Tie Praise of Folly, 
illustrated by Holbein, which contained a scathing attack on the abuses 
of the Church. However, he was so disgusted by the violence of the 
Protestant revolt, that he sided with the Catholic, and a controversy 
on Free Will with Luther forced him further and further into reaction. 
His timidi^ unfitted him for the intolerance which the Reformation 
had engendiered, and he sank into obscurity and died in 1536.] 

H IS name was Gerard Gerard, which he translated into 
Desiderius Erasmus. Of Roterdam : he loved not Fish, 
though borne in a Fish-towne. 

He was he^t (as they say) be/dnd dares. His father tooke 
great care to send him to an excellent Schoole, which was at 
Dusseldorf, in Cleveland. He was a tender Chitt, and his 
mother would not entruste him at board, but tooke a house 
there, and made him cordialls. 

He was of the order of Augustine, whose habit was the 
same that the Pest-house-master at Pisa in Italie wore; and 
walking in that Towne, people beckoned him to goe out of the 
way, taking him to be the master of the Pest-house; and he not 
tmderstanding the meaning, and keeping on his way, was there 
by one well basted. He made his complaint when he came to 
Rome, and had a dispensation for his habit. 

He studied sometime in Queens CoUedge in Cambridge: 
his chamber was over the water. He mentions his being there 
in one of his Epistles, and blames the Beere there. 

Sir Charles Blount, of Maple-Durham, in Com. Oxon. 
(neer Reding) was his Scholar (in his Epistles there are some to 



him) and dedted Erasmus to doe him the fiivout to sitt for his 
Picture, and he did so, and it is an excellent piece: which 
picture my cosen John Danvers, of Baynton (Wilts), haz: his 
wive’s grandmother was Sir Charles Blount’s daughter or grand¬ 
daughter. ’Twas pitty such a rarity should have been aliend 
from the Family, but the issue male is lately extinct. I will 
sometime or other endeavour to gett it for Oxford Library. 

He had the Parsonage of Aldington in Kent, which is 
about 3 degrees perhaps a healthier place then Dr. Pell's 
parsonage in Essex. I wonder they could not find for him better 
preferment; but 1 see that the Sun and Aries being in the 
second house, he was not borne to be a rich man. 

John Dreyden, Esq., Poet Laureat, tells me that there 
was a great friendship between his great grand-father’s father 
and Erasmus Roterodamus, and Erasmus was Godfather to 
one of his sonnes, and the Christian name of Erasmus hath been 
kept in the family ever since. The Poet’s second sonne is 
Erasmus. 

They were wont to say that Erasmus was Interpendent 
between Heaven and Hell, till, about the year 1655, the Con¬ 
clave at Rome damned him for a Heretique, after he had been 
dead 120 yeares. 

His deepest divinity is where a man would least expect it: 
viz. in his Colloquies in a Dialogue between a Butcher and a 
Fishmonger. 

Julius Scaliger contested with Erasmus, but gott nothing 
by it, for, as Fuller sa3rth, he was like a Badger, that never bitt 
but he made his teeth meet. 

He was the TlpoSpofio^ of our knowledge, and the man 
that made the rough and untrodden wayes smooth and passable. 



THOMAS FAIRFAX: LORD 
FAIRFAX 


reotn 1612. Soldier. Knighted 1640. Became general for the 
Parliament 1642. Recaptured Leeds and captured Wakefield 1643. 
Comnuuider-in-Chief of the Parliamentary Army 1645. Defeated 
Charles I at Naseby, where he captured a standard with his own 
hands, and stormed Bristol 1645. Reduced Oxford and received 
the thanks of Parliament 1646. Seized Charles I against his will 1647. 
Transmitted to the Commons the Army’s demand for the King’s 
punishment 1648. He was one of the King’s judges, but endeavoured 
to stop his execution 1649. Councillor and Commander-in- 

Chief 1649. He resigned his command from unwillinmess to invade 
Scotland 1650. He headed the Commission sent to Charles II at the 
Hague in 1660, to arrange his restoration. Died 1671.] 

T homas, Lord Fairfax of Cameron, Lord Generali of 
the Parliament-armie. When Oxford was surrendred, 
the first thing General Fairfax did was to sett a good 
Guard of Soldiers to preserve the Bodleian Library. ’Tis said 
there was more hurt donne by the Cavaliers (during their 
Garrison) by way of Embezilling and cutting off chaines of 
bookes, then there was since. He was a lover of Learning, and 
had he not taken this speciall care, that noble Library had been 
utterly destroyed, for there were ignorant Senators enough who 
would have been contented to have had it so. 



CARLO FANTOM 


C APTAIN CARTO FANTOM, a Ctoatian, spake 13 
languages; was a Giptain under the Earle of Essex. He 
was very quarrelsome and a great Ravisher. He left the 
Parliament Party, and went to the j^ng Ch. the first at Oxford, 
where he was hanged for Ravishing. 

Sd. he, I care not for your Cause: I come to fight for 
your halfe-crowne, and your handsome woemen: my father 
was a R. Catholiq; and so was my grandfather. I have fought 
for the Christians against the Turkes; and for the Turkes 
against the Christians. 

Sir Robert Pye was his Colonel, who shot at him for not 
returning a horse thit he tooke away before the Regiment. 
This was donne in a field near Bedford, where the Army then 
was, as they were marching to the relief of Gainsborough. 
Many are yet living that sawe it. Capt. Hamden was by: The 
bullets went through his Buff-coat, and Capt. H. sawe his shirt 
on fire. Capt. Carl. Fantom tooke the Bullets, and sayd he. 
Sir Rob. Here, take your bullets again. None of the Soldiers 
would dare to fight with him : they sayd, they would not fight 
with the Devil. 

Edmund Wyld, Esq., was very well acquainted with him, 
and gave him many a Treat, and at last he prevailed with him 
so far, towards the knowledge of this secret, that Fantom told 
him, that the Keepers in their Forests did know a certain herb, 
which they gave to Children, which made them to be shott- 
free (they caff them Hard-men.) 

In a Booke of Trialls by Duell in foli (writ by Segar, 
I thinke) before the Combatants fight, they have an Oath 
administered to them by the Herald; where is inserted (among 
other things) that they have not about them either Charme or 
Herb. 

Martin Luther in his Commentaries on the First (or second 
Co mmandment, I thin ke the First) saies that a Hard-man was 
brought to the Duke of Saxonies Court: he was brought into 
the great Hall and was commanded to be shott with a Musquet: 
the Dullet drop’t downe and he had only a blew Spott on his 
.S kin, where he was struck. Martin Luther was then by, and 
sawe the Bullet drop-downe. 



They say that a silver bullet will kill any Hardman, and 
can be beaten to death with cudgels. The Elector Palatine, 
Prince Robert’s Brother, did not believe at all, that any man 
could make himself hard. 

Robert Earl of Essex, General for the Parliament had this 
C^t. Fantom in high esteeme: for he was an admirable Horse- 
officer, and taught the Cavalry of the army the way of fighting 
with Horse; the General saved him from hanging twice for 
Ravishing; once at Winchester, and at St. Albans : and he was 
not content only to ravish himselfe, but he would make his 
soldiers doe it too, and he would stand by and look on. 

He met (comeing late at night out of the Horse-shoe Tavern 
in Drury lane) with a Liuetenant of Col. Rossiter, who had 
great jingling Spurres on. Qd. he, the noise of your Spurres 
doe offend me, you must come over the Kennel and give me 
satisfaction. They drew and parted at each other and the 
Lieuetenant was runne thorough and died within a hour or 
two : and ’twas not known, who killed him. 



SIR WILLIAM FLEETWOOD 


[Bom 1535. Recorder of London. ‘ Member of the Parliaments of 
1572, 1384, 1386 and 1388. By the Earl of Leicester’s influence, 
he was elected Recorder of London in 1371, and soon became famous 
for vigorously and successfully enforcing the laws against vagrants, 
thieves, priests and papists. In 1376 he was committed to the Meet 
Prison for a short time for breaking into the Portuguese Ambassador’s 
chapel under cover of the law against Popish recusants. In 1380 he 
was made Seijeant-at-Law and, in 1385, a Commissioner for the 
Reformation of Abuses in Printing. In the same year, he drafted a 
scheme for housing the poor and preventing the plague in London 
by maintaining open spaces. In 1388 he reported on die proceedii^ 
to be taken against Jesuits and, in 1389, on the tight of sanctuary tor 
criminals attaching to Saint Paul’s Cathedral. He resigned his office 
in 1391, on receipt of a pension of £100 per annum ana died 011394.] 

H e was a very severe Hanger of Highwaymen, so that 
the Fraternity were resolved to make an example of him: 
which they executed in this manner. They lay in wayte 
for him not fat from Tybume, as he was to come from his 
House in Bucks; had a Halter in readinesse; brought him 
under the Gallowes, fastned the rope about his neck and on 
the Tree, his hands tied behind him (and servants bound) and 
then left him to the Mercy of his Horse, which he called Ball. 
So he cryed. Ho Ball. Ho, Ball—and it pleased God that his 
horse stood still till somebody came along, which was halfe a 
quarter of an hour or more. He ordered that this Horse should 
be kept as long as he would live, and it was so j he lived till 
1646. 

One day goeing on foote to Guild-hall with his Qarke 
behind him, he was surprised in Qieapside with a suddra 
and violent Loosenesse, neer the Standard. He turned up his 
breech against the Standard and bade his man hide his face; 
For they shall never see my Arse again, sayd he. 



JOHN FLORIO 


[Bom I j45. Author. His father, who was in 1)50 preacher to a 
congregation of Italian Protestants in London, was forced to leave 
die country after charges of gross immorality had been brought 
against him. Florio matriculated at Magdalen, Oxford, in 1581, and 
according to Anthony Wood, was a teacher and instnutor of certain 
scalars in the University. His first patron was the Earl of Leicester, 
after whose death be lived some years in the pay and patronaff of Southamp¬ 
ton, while to the Earl of Pembroke he was soon under heavy obliga¬ 
tions. At the close of the sixteenth centu^ Florio was living in 
Ixindon on intimate terms with all the chief literary men and meir 
patrons. It is possible that Shakespeare modelled Holofemes in 
Lotv'r Labosn^s Lost on Florio, and it is certain that his translation 
of Montaigne’s Essays (which was licensed to Edward Blount in 
1599, but was not published until 1603) formed the basis of Gonaago’s 
description of an ideal state in The Tempest. Montaigne speaks now good 
English, wrote Sir William Cornwallis in 1600. It is done ly a fellow 
less beholding to nature for bis fortunes than wit,yet lesser for hisface than his 
fortune. Tm truth is he looks more like a goodfellow than a wise man, and yet 
he is wise byond either his fortune or education. Florio died in 1625.] 

J OHN FLORIO was borne in London in the beginning of 
King Edward VI, his father and mother flying from the 
Valtolin (*tis about Piedmont or Savoy) to London for 
Religion: Waldenses.—The family is originally of Siena, 
where the name is to this day. 

King Edward dying, upon the persecution of Queen 
Mary, diey fled back again into their owne countrey, where he 
was educated. 

Afterwards he came into England, and was by King James 
made Informator to Prince Henry for the Italian and French 
tongues, and clarke to the closet to Queen Anne. 

Scripsit:—First and Second Fruits, being two books of 
the Instruction to leame the Italian tongue: Dictionary; and 
translated Montagne’s Essayes. 

He dyed of the great plague at Fulham anno 1625. 
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FRANCIS FRY 


(Transportation by an Invisible Power. A Letter from the 
Reverend Mr. Andrew Paschal, B.D., Rector of Chedzoy in 
Somerset, To John Aubery, Esq; at Gresham College.) 

A BOUT November last, in the Parish of Spreyton, in 
/a the County of Devon, there appeared in a Field near the 

^Dwelling-house of Phil: Furze, to his Servant Francis 
Fty, being of the age of 21 next August, an aged Gentleman 
with a Pole in his Hand, and like that he was wont to carry 
about with him when living, to kill Moles withall, who told 
the Young Man not to be afraid of him; but should tell his 
Master, i.e. his Son, That several legacies that he had bequeathed 
were unpaid, naming los. to one, los. to another, &c. Fry 
replied, that the party he last named was Dead. The Spectrum 
replied, he knew that, but said it must be paid to (and named) 
the next Relation. These tiling being performed, he promised 
he would trouble him no furtner. These small Legacies were 
paid accordingly. But the young Man having caried 20s. 
order’d by the Spectrum to his Sister Mrs. Furze of the Parish 
of Staverton near Totness, which Money the Gentlewoman 
refus’d to receive, being sent her, as she said, from the Devil. 
The same Night Fry lodging there, the Spectrum appear’d to 
him again, whereupon Fry challenged his promise not to trouble 
him, and said he had done all he had desir’d him; but that Mrs. 
Furze would not receive the Money. The Spectrum replied, 
that’s true indeed. But bid him ride to Totness and buy a ^g 
of that value, and that she would take! Which was provided 
for her, and receiv’d by her. 

Then Fry rode homewards attended by a Servant of Mrs. 
Furze. But having come into Spreyton Parish, or rather a little 
before, he seem’d to carry an old Gentlewoman behind him, 
that often threw him off his Horse, and hurried him with such 
violence, as astonished all that saw him, or hmd how horridly 
the Ground was beaten; and being come into his Master’s 
Yard, Fry’s Horse (a mean Beast) sprung at once 25 foot. 

The trouble from the Man-Spectre ceased from this time. 
But the old Gentlewoman, Mrs. Furze, Mr. Furze’s second 
Wife, whom the Spectre at his first appearance to Fry called, 
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That Wicked Woman my Wife (though I knew her, and took 
her for a very good Woman) presently after appears to several 
in the House, viz. to Fry, Mrs. Thomasin Gidley, Anne Langdon 
bom in my Parish, and to a little Quid which was forced to be 
remov’d from the House; sometimes in her own shape, some¬ 
times in shapes more horrid, as of a Dog belching Fire, and of 
an Horse, and seeming to ride out at the Window, carrying 
only one pane of Glass away, and a little piece of Iron. 

After this Fry’s Head was thrust into a narrow space, where 
a Man’s Fist could not enter, between a Bed and a Wall; and 
forced to be taken thence by the strength of Men, all bruised 
and bloody; upon this it was thought fit to Bleed him, and 
after that was done, the Binder was remov’d from his Arm, 
and convey’d about his Middle, and presently was drawn so 
very straight, it had almost killed him, and was cut asunder, 
ma^g an ugly uncouth noise. Several other times with Hand- 
kerchias, Gravats and other things he was near strangled, 
they were drawn so close upon his Throat. 

He lay one Night in his Periwig (in his Master’s Chamber, 
for the more safety) which was tom all to pieces. His best 
Periwig he inclosed in a little Box on the inside with a Joind- 
stool, and other weight upon it; the Box was snapp’d asunder, 
and die Wig tom all to flitters. His Master saw his Buckles 
fall all to pieces on his Feet: But, first I should have told you 
the Fate of his Shoe-strings, one of which a Gentlewoman 
greater than all exception, assured me that she saw it come out 
of his Shoe, without any visible Hand, and fling itself to the 
farther end of the Room; the other was coming out too, but 
that a Maid prevented and help’d it out, which crisp’d and curl’d 
about her Hand like a living Eel. The Cloathes worn by Anne 
Langdon and Fry (if their own) were tom to pieces on their 
backs. The same Gendewoman, being the Daughter of the 
Minister of the Parish, Mr. Roger Specott, showed me one of 
Fry’s Gloves, which was tom in his Pocket while she was by. 
I did view it near and narrowly, and do seriously confess that 
it is tom so very accurately in all the Seams and in other places, 
and laid abroad so. artificially, and it is so dexterously tattered 
(and all done in the Pocket in a Minute’s time) as nothing Human 
could have done it; no Cuder could have made an Engine 
to do it so. 

Other fantastical Freeks have been very frequent, as, the 
matching of a great Barrel full of Salt out of one Room to 
another; an Andiron laying itself over a Pan of Milk that was 
scalding on the Fire, and two Flitches of Bacon descending 
ftom the Chimney where they hung, and laid themselves over 
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that Andiron. The appearing of the Spectrum (when in her 
own shape) in the same Qoathes to seeming, which Mrs. 
Furze her daughter-in-law has on. The intangling of Fry’s 
Face and Legs, about his Neck, and about the Frames of die 
Chairs, so as they have been with great dilSiculty disengaged. 

But the most Remarkable of all happened in that Day 
that I passed by the Door in my return hither, which was Easter- 
eve, when Fry, returning from Work (that little he can do) he 
was caught by the Won^ Spectre by the Skirts of his Doublet, 
and carried into the Air; he was quickly mist by his Master 
and the Workmen, great enquiry was made for Fran. Fry, 
but no hearing of him; but after half an Hour after. Fry was 
heard Whistling and Singing in a kind of Quagmire. He was 
now affected as he was wont to be in his Fits, so that none 
regarded what he said; but coming to himself an Hour after, 
he solemnly protested. That the Daemon carried him so hi gh 
that he saw his Master’s House underneath him no bigger 
than a Hay-cock, that he was in perfect sense and prayed God 
not to suffer the Devil to destroy him; that he was suddenly 
set down in that Quagmire. The Workmen found one Shoe 
on one side of the House, and the other Shoe on the other side; 
his Periwig was espied next Morning hanging on the Top of a 
tall Tree. 

It was soon observ’d, that Fry’s part of his Body that had 
laid in the Mud, was much benum’d, and therefore the next 
Saturday, which was the eve of Low-Sunday, they carried him 
to Crediton to be let Blood; which being done, and the 
Company having left him for a little while, returning they found 
him in a Fit, with his Fore-head all bruised and swoln to a 
great Bigness, none being able to raess how it came, till he 
recover’d himself, and then he told them. That a Bird flew in at 
the Window with a great force, and with a Stone in it’s Mouth 
flew directly against his Fore-head. The People looked for it, 
and found on the Ground just under where he sat, not a Stone, 
but a weight of Brass, or Copper, which the People were break¬ 
ing, and parting it among themselves. He was so very ill 
that he could not ride but one Mile or little more that Night, 
since which time I have not heard of him, save that he was 
ill handled the next Day, being Sunday. 

Indeed Sir you may wonder that I have not Visited that 
House, and the poor afflicted People; especially, since I was 
so near, and passed by the very Door: But, besides that they 
have called to their assistance none but Nonconforming 
Ministers, I was not qualified to be welcome there, having 
given Mr. Furze a great deal of trouble the last Year about a 
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Conventicle in Ms House, whete one of tMs Parish was the 
Preacher. But I am ver7 well assured of the truth of what 1 have 
written, and (as mote appears) you shall hear £com me again. 

1 had forgot to ten you out Fry’s Mother came to me, 

g rievously bewailing the miserable condition of her Son. 
he told me that the Day before he had five Pins thrust into Ms 
Side. She ask’d, and I gave her the best Advice 1 could. 
Particularly, that her Son should declare all that the Spectre, 
especially the Woman gave him in Charge, for 1 suspect, there 
is aliqidd latens [someming concealed]; and that she should 
remove Mm thence by all means. But I fear that she will not 
do it. For I hear that Anne Langdon is come into my Parish 
to her Mother, and that she is grievously troubled there. I 
might have written as much of her, as of Fry, for she had been 
as iU treated, saving the Aerial Journey. Her Fits and Obses¬ 
sions seem to be greater, for she Scrieches in a most Hellish 
tone. Thomasin Gidley (though removed) is in trouble, as I 
hear. 



THOMAS GOFFE 


[Bom 1)91. Divine and poet. Three of his tragedies were acted 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and his play The Careless Sbe^serdess was 

e rformed before the King and Queen at Salisbury. He was a woman- 
ter and a bachelor, until ne was inveigled into marrying a parishioner 
at East Qandon, of which he was the incumbent from 1620 until his 
death. This lady was the widow of his predecessor, and she and her 
children by her first husband so persecuted poor Gofie that he died 
shortly after his marriage in 1629.] 

T homas GOFFE the Poet was Rector here; he was 
btiried in the Middle of the Chancel, but there is nothing 
in Remembrance of him; his Wife, it seems, was not so 
kind. I find by the Register-Book, that he was buried, July 
ay, 1629. His Wife pretended to fall in Love with him, by hear¬ 
ing him preach: Upon which, said one Thomas Thimble 
(one of the Squire Bedell’s in Oxford, and his Confident) to 
him: Do not marry her: if thou dost, she will break thy 
Heart. He was not obsequious to his Friend’s sober Advice, 
but for her Sake altered his Condition, and cast Anchor here. 

One time some of his Oxford Friends made a Visit to him. 
She look’d upon them with an ill Eye, as if they had come to 
eat her out or her House and Home (as they say). She provided 
a Dish of Milk, and some Eggs for Supper, and no more: 
They perceived her Niggardliness, and that her Husband was 
inwarmy troubled at it (she wearing the Breeches) so they 
resolv’d to be merry at Supper, and talk all in Latin, and laugh’d 
exceedingly. She was so vex’d at their speaking Latin, that 
she could not hold, but fell out a Weeping, and rose from the 
Table. The next Day, Mr. Goffe order’d a better Dinner for 
them, and sent for some Wine; They were merry, and his 
Friends took their final Leave of him. 

’Twas no long Time before this Xantippe made Mr. 
Thimble’s Prediction good; and when he died, the last Words 
he spake were: Oracle, Oracle, Tom Thimble, and so he gave 
up the Ghost. 



JOHN GRAUNT 


(Bom 1620. Statistician. He gained such esteem hj his integrity 
as a metchant that he was able, when he was only thirty years olt^ 
to procure the Professorship of Music in Gresham Colie« for his 
friend. Dr. William Petty. In 1662 appeared the first JNatured and 
Politieal ObservaHons made upon tbe Bii/s of Mortality Ity John Gramt, 
Cith^en of London. With reference to the Government, &eUgon, Trade, 
Growth, ./tyre, Diseases, and the several Changes of the said City. This 
work laid the foundation of the science subsequently styled Political 
Arithmetic by Sir William Petty. Charles 11 specially recommended 
Graunt to be chosen an original member of the Royal Society, advising 
die Society that if thty found arty more such tradesmen, thty smsdd be sure 
to admit them all without any more adoe. After his retirement, Graunt 
was admitted into the management of the New Rivet Company and 
was rumoured, because of his Catholicism, to have cut off the supply 
of water to the city the night before the Fite of London. He died in 
1674.] 

C APTAINE JOHN GRAUNT (afterwards, major) was 
borne 240 die Aprilis, at the 7 Starres in Burchin Lane, 
London, in the parish of St. Michael’s Comhill, J an 
houre before eight a clock on a munday morning, the signe 
being in the 9 degree of Gemini that day at 12 a dock, Amo 
Domini 1620. 

He was bred-up (as the fashion then was) in the Puritan 
way; wrote Short-hand dextrously; and after many yeares 
constant hearing and writing sermon-notes, he fell to buying 
and reading of the best Socinian bookes, and for severall 
yeares continued of that Opinion. At last, he turned a Roman 
Githolique, of which Religion he dyed a great Zealot. 

To give him his due prayse, he was a very ingeniose and 
studious person, and generally beloved, and rose early in the 
morning to his Study before shop-time. He understood Latin 
and French. He was a pleasant facetious Companion, and very 
hospitable. 

He was by Trade, Haberdasher of small-wares, but was 
free of the Drapers-Company. A man generally beloved; a 
fa3rthfull friend. Often chosen for his prudence and justnes. 
to be an Arbitrator; and he was a great Peace-maker. He had 
an excellent working head, and was very facetious and fluent 
in his conversation. 

[iM] 



Venctia Digby 

Reproduced by gracious permission of His Aiajesly the King from the portrait by 
Sir Anthony van Dyck at Windsor 




Sir Kenelm Digby 

Vrotn ihe porlrait by Sir Anthony van Dyck in the collection of 
Sir Felix Cassel, Bart., at Putteridge Bury 




He had gonne thorough all the Offices of the Qty as fiir as 
Conimon-coundll-man. He was Common-coundll-man two 
yeaies. Captaine of the Trayned Band, severall yeares : Major 
of it, two or three yeares, and then layd downe trade and all 
other publique Eniplo3rment for his Religion, being a Roman 
GithoUque. 

He wrote Observations on the bills <tf Mortality very ingeniosely, 
but I beleeve, and partly know, that he had his Hint from his 
intimate and familiar friend Sir William Petty, to which he made 
some Additions, since printed. And he intended (had he lived) 
to have writt more on the subject. 

He wrott some Observations on the Advance of the Excise, not 
printed; and also intended to have written something of 
Religion. 

Major John Graunt dyed on Easter-eve 1674, and was 
buryed the Wednesday followeing in St. Dunstan’s church in 
Fleetstreet in the body of the said church under the piewes 
towards the gallery on the north side, i.e. under the piewes 
(alias hoggsties) of the north side of the middle aisle (what 
pitty ’tis so great an Ornament of the Citty should be buryed 
so obscurely!) aetatis anno ^40. 

His death is lamented by all Good men that had the happi- 
nesse to know^e him; and a great number of ingeniose persons 
attended him to his grave. Among others (with Teares) was 
that ingeniose great Virtuoso, Sir William Petty, his old and 
intimate Acquaintance, who was sometime a student at Brase- 
nose College. 

He had one son, a man, who dyed in Persia; one daughter, 
a Nunne at (I thinke) Gaunt. His widowe yet alive. 

He was my honoured and worthy Friend— djdns animae 
propitietur Deus, Amen. 


A.B.L.—H 
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EDMUND GUNTER 


[Bom 1581. Mathematician. Educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church. He took Holy Orders in 1615 and became Professor of 
Astronomy in Gresham College and vicar of St. Georg’s, Southwark, 
in 1619. He published in 1620 a Tabk of Artificial Stms and Tan^ts, 
to a ramus of 100,000,000 parts to each minute of toe Qsudrant, and assisted 
in the invention of Lo^rithms. He discoverra by exj^riments at 
Deptford the variation of the magnetic needle, but this discovery 
seemed so strange that he suspected an error and dropped his investiga¬ 
tions in 1622. He originated Gunter’s Chain, whicn is still constantly 
used in land surveying, and first used the words cosine and cotangent, 
as well as inventing me decimal separator. He died in 1626.] 

C APTAIN RALPH GRETOREX, Mathematical-Instru¬ 
ment Maker in London, sayd that he was the first that 
brought Mathematical! Instruments to perfection. His 
Beoke of tm Quadrant, Sector and Crosse-staffe did open men’s 
understandings and made young men in love with that Studie. 
Before, the Mathematical! Sciences were lock’t-up in the Greeke 
and Latin tongues; and so lay untoucht, kept safe in some 
Libraries. After Mr. Gunter published his Booke, these 
Sciences sprang up amain, more and more to that height it is 
at now (i^). 

When he was a Student at Qiristchurch, it fell to his lott 
to preach the Passion Sermon, which some old divines that 
I knew did heare, but ’twas sayd of him then in the University 
that our Saviour never suffered so much since his Passion as 
in that sermon, it was such a lamentable one —Non omnia 
possumus omnes [all things ate not possible to all men.] The 
world is much beholding to him for what he hath donne well. 



JOHN HALES 


[Bom 15 84> Theologian. He was one of the best Gteek scholsurs 
of his dav and lectuted on that language at Oxford. In i6i6 he 
became chaplain to Sit Dudley Carleton, the English Ambassador 
at the Hague, and attended the Sjrnod of Dott, \mere he was con¬ 
verted from Calvinism to Arminianism. A lover of quiet and learnt 
leisure, he declined all high and responsible ecclesiastical preferment, 
and chose and obtained smolarly retirement in a Fdlowship of Eton, 
of which his friends. Sir Henry Savile and Sir Henry Wotton, were 
successively Provost. His treatise on Schism and Scbtsmatics gave 
offence to Laud, but Hales defended himself so well that Laud made 
him a Prebendary of Windsor. Refusing to acknowledge the Common¬ 
wealth, he was oeprived of his fellowsmp and feU into poverty. Died 
1656.] 


W ENT to School, at Bath (as I take it). Fellow of 
Merton Colledge; afterwards fellow of Eaton 
College. 

He was a generall Scolar, and I beleeve a good poet: for 
Sir John Suckling brings him into the Session of the Poets: 

Uttle Hales all the time did nothing but smile, 

To see them, about nothing, keepe such a coile. 

When the Court was at Windsor, the learned Courtiers 
much delighted in his company, and were wont to grace him 
with their company. 

Mr. Hales was the common Godfather there, and 'twas 
pretty to see, as he walked to Windsor, how his Godchildren 
fell on their Knees. When he was Burs«, he still gave away 
all his Groates for the Acquittances to his Godchildren; and 
by that time he came to Windsor bridge, he would have never 
a Groate left. 

He had a noble Librarie of bookes, and those judicially 
chosen, which cost him not lesse then 2500 pounds; wd 
which he sold to Cornelius Bee, Bookeseller, in Little Britaine 
(as I takft it, for 1000 pounds) which was his maintenance after 
he was ejected out of his Fellowship at Eaton-College. Mris. 
Powney told me that she was much against the sale of em, 
because she knew it was his Life and joy. He had then only 
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reserved some few for his private use, to wind-up his last dayes 
withall. 

I have heard his nephew, Mr. Sloper, say, that he much 
loved to read Stephanus, who was a Familist, I thinke that 
first wrote of that Sect of the Familie of Love: he was mightily 
taken with it, and was wont to say that sometime or other those 
fine Notions wotdd take in the world. He was one of the first 
Socinians in England, 1 thinke the first. * 

The Ladie Salter (neer Eaton) was very kind to him after 
his Sequestration; he was very welcome to her Ladyship and 
spent much of his time there ; (from her Nephew.) 

He lodged (after his Sequestration) at Mris. Powney’s 
house, a widowe-woman, in Eaton, opposite to the churchyard, 
adjoyning to the Christopher Inne southwards. She is a very 
good woman and of a grateful! spirit. She told me that when 
she was marled, Mr. Hales was very bountifull to them in setting 
them up to live in the world. She was very gratefull to him 
and respectfull to him; a woman primitively good, and deserves 
to be remembred. She has been handsome; a good under¬ 
standing, and cleanlie. I wish 1 had her Christian name. 

She has a handsome darke old-fashioned howse. The 
hall, after the old fashion, above the wainscot, painted cloath, 
with godly sentences out of the Psalmes, etc., according to 
the pious' custome of old times; a convenient garden and 
orchard. 

’Tis the howse where I sawe him, a prettie little man, 
sanguine, of a cheerfull countenance, very gentile, and courteous; 
I was recieved by him with much humanity : he was in a kind 
of violet-colourd cloath Gowne, with buttons and loopes (he 
wore not a black gowne) and was reading Thomas k Kempis; 
it was within a yeare before he deceased. He loved Canarie; 
but moderately, to refresh his spirits. 

He had a bountifull mind. I remember in 1647, ^ little 
after the Visitation, when Thomas Mariett, Esq., Mr. William 
Radford, and Mr. Edward Wood (all of Trinity College) had 
a frolique from Oxon to London, on foot, having never been 
there before; they happened to take Windsore in their way, 
made their addresse to this good Gentleman, being then Fellow. 
Mr. Edward Wood was the Spookes-man, remonstrated that 
they were Oxon Scholars : he treated them well, and putt into 
Mr. Wood’s hands Ten shillings. 

This Mris Powney assures me that the poor were more 
relievable (that is to say) that he recieved more kindnesse from 
them than from the Rich. That that I putt downe of my Lady 
Salter is false. She had him to her house indeed, but ’twas to 
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teach her soime, who was such a blockhead he could not read 
well. 

He might have been testored to his Fellowship again, 
but he would not accept the ofiet. He was not at all Covetous, 
and desired only to leave X pounds to bury him. 

He lies buried in the Church yard at Eaton, under an altar 
monument of Black marble, erected at the sole chardge of Mr. 
Curwyn, with a too long Epitaph. He was no KifF, or Kin to 
him. 



EDMUND HALLEY 


[Bom 1656. Astronomer. Elected a Fellow of the Ro^ Society 
at the age of twenty-two. But for Halley, Newton’s PrincMa would 
not have existed: his suggestions originated it and, although his 
Other’s ^th had left him in poor circumstances, he printed Newton’s 
work at his own expense and averted the threatened swpression of 
the third book. In 1691 Halley was refused the Savilian Professorship 
of Astronomy at Oxford, owing to a suspicion of his being a materialist 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society 1685-1693. Deputy G>ntroller 
of the Mint at Ipswich 1696. William III gave him command of a 
war-sloop, the Paramour Pink, in 1698, with orders to study the varia¬ 
tion of me compass and to attempt to discover what land lay to the 
south of the Western Ocean. Halley penetrated to the Antarcdc, 
and explored the Atlantic from shore to snore until 1700. The follow¬ 
ing year he published a general chart of the variation of the conmass 
shown by Halleyan lines. He then made a thorough survey of the 
tides and coasts of the English Qiannel, of which he published a map 
in 1702. In 1703 he was made Savilian Professor of Geometry at 
C^ord. He was also elected Secretary of the Royal Society in 1713 
and became Astronomer Royal in 1721. At the age of sixty-four, 
he began the process of observing the moon through its complete 
cycle of eighteen years and, in 1729, was elected a foreign memb« of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences. Peter the Great admitted him 
familiarly to his table and, at Vienna, he was presented with a diamond 
ring from the Emperor’s own finger. Halley worked out the Law of 
Inverse Squares, me first detailed description of a circulatory theory 
of the Trade Winds and Monsoons, and a new method of finding the 
roots of equations. He discovered the law connecting elevation in the 
atmosphere with its density and first measured height by barometric 
rea^gs. He improved diving apparatus, experimented on the 
diktat^ of liquids by heat an^ by his scientific voyages, laid the 
foundations of physical geography. But his most enduring fiune was 
caused by his accurate prediction of the return in 1758 or the comet 
(named suter him) of 15 31,1607 and i68z. He died in 1742 after drink¬ 
ing a glass of wine against his doctor’s orders.] 

M r. EDMUND HALLEY, Atrium Magistet, the eldest 
son of Edmund Halley, a Soape-boylet, a wealthy 
Grizen of the Gty of London, of the Halleys, of 
Derbyshire, a good family. He was bom in Shoreditch parish, 
at a place c^ed Haggerston, the backside of Hogsdon. 

At 9 yeares old, ms father’s apprentice taught him to write, 
and arithmerique. He went to Paule’s schoole to Dr. Gale: 
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while he was there he was very perfect in the caelestiall Globes 
in so mudi that 1 heard Mr. Moxton (the Globe-maker) say 
that if a star were mi^laced in the Globe, he would presently 
find it. He studyed C^metry, and at i6 could make a dyall, 
and then, he said, thought himselfe a brave fellow. 

At 16 went to Queen’s Colledge in Oxon, well versed in 
Latin, Grecke, and Hebrew: where, at the age of nineteen, he 
solved this useful Probleme in Astronomie, never donne before, 
viz. from 5 distances gfren from the Sm, and Angles between, to fi^ 
the Orbe, for which his name will be ever famous. 

He went to Dantaick to visit Hevelius. December i**, 
i68o, went to Paris: Girdinal d’Estree caressed him and sent 
him to his brother the Admirall with a lettre of Recommenda¬ 
tion. He hath contracted an acquaintance and friendship with 
all the eminentst Mathematicians of France and Italie, and holds 
a correspondence with them. 

He gott leave and a viaticum of his father to goe to the 
Island of Sancta HelUna, purely upon account of advancement 
of Astronomy, to make the globe of the Southeme Hemisphere 
right, which ^fore was very erroneous, as being donne only 
after the observations of ignorant seamen. There he stayed 
some moneths. There went over with him (amongst others) 
a woman, and her husband, who had no child in several yeares; 
before he came from the Island, she was brought to bed of a 
Child. At his returne, he presented his Planisphere, with a 
short description, to his Majesty who was very well pleased 
with it; but received nothing but Prayse. 



WILLIAM HARCOURT 


[Bom i6io. Jesuit. His teal name was Aylwotth and he was bom 
in Monmouthsh&. He entered the Society of Jesus at Watten in 
1641. He taught first philosophy and then theology at Li&ge for 
eleven years and then spent nine years as a missioner in Holland and 
England. During the excitement following Titus Oates’ plot, he had 
some narrow escapes and a large reward was offered for his capture, 
but he managed to get safely to Holland. He died in 1679.] 

P ETRIFICATION of a Kidm.—miea Father Har- 
court suffered at Tybume, and ms bowells, etc. throwne 
into the fire, a butcher’s boy standing by was resolved 
to have a piece of his Kidney which was broyling in the fire. 
He bum’t his fingers much, but he got it; and one Roydon, 
a Brewer in Southwark, bought it, a find of Presbyterian. The 
wonder is, 'tis now absolute^ petrified. But ’twas not so hard 
when he first had it. It being alwayes carried in the pocket 
hardened by degrees, better then by the fire—^like an Agate 
polished. 1 have seen it. He much values it. 



THOMAS HARIOT 


[Bom ij6o. Mathematician. He was mathematical tutor to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who sent him to survey Virginia in 1585 : his Brief 
and True Bjport appears in Hakluyt’s Voyages. He made inventions 
which gave ugebra its modem form and used telescopes simultaneously 
with Galileo. Through them he observed sun-spots and the comets 
of 1607 and 1618. Died 1621.] 

M r. HARIOT went with Sir Walter Ralegh into Virginia, 
and haz writt the Description of Virginia, which is 
printed. Dr. Pell tells me that he finds amongst his 
papers, an Alphabet that he had contrived for the American 
Language, like Devills. 

VTien the Earle of Northumberland and Sir Walter Ralegh 
were both Prisoners in the Tower, they grew acquainted, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh recommended Mr. Hariot to him, and the 
Earle setled an Annuity of two hundred pounds a yeare on him 
for his life, which he enjoyed. But to Hues (who wrote de 
Usu Globorum) and to Mr. Warner he gave an Annuity but of 
sixty pounds per annum. These 3 were usually called the Earle 
of Northumberland’s three Magi. They had a Table at the 
Earle’s chardge, and the Earle himselfe had them to converse 
with him, singly or together. 

Sir Francis Stuart had heard Mr. Hariot say that he had 
seen nine Cometes, and had predicted Seaven of them, but did 
not tell them how. ’Tis very strange: excogitent Astronomi, 

He did not like (or valued not) the old storie of the Creation 
of the World. He could not beleeve the old position; he would 
say ex nihilo rdbil fit [nothing comes of nothing]. But a nibilum 
killed him at last: for in the top of his Nose came a little red 
speck (exceeding small) which grew bigger and bigger, and 
at last killed him. I suppose it was that which the Chirurgians 
0331 9 l noti me tangere. 

He made a Philosophical Theologie, wherin he cast-off 
the Old Testament, and then the New-one would (consequently) 
have no Foundation. He was a Deist. His Doctrine he taught 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, Henry Eiarle of Northumberland, and 
some others. Th? Divines of those times look’t on his manner 
of death as a Judgement upon him for nullifying the Scripture. 

A.B.L.—H* [1*3] 



JAMES HARRINGTON 


[Bom 1611. Political theorist. He left Oxford without taking 
a degree and travelled to Holland, where he joined the Court of the 
'Elector Palatine. Later he travelled through France to Rome, where 
he r^sed to kiss the Pope’s toe, excusmg himself afterwards to 
Charles I by saying that he would not kiss the foot of any prince, 
after kissing the Kmg’s hand. He also visited Venice, where he was 
greatly impressed by the system of government. In 1656 he published 
Oceana, his model of a commonwealth. Harrington’s main principle 
is that power depends upon the balance of property, and normally 
of landed property. The senate prepares laws, which are voted upon 
by the people, and the magistrates carry them out. Elaborate systems 
of rotation and balloting are worked out in detail, and the permanence 
of the system is secured by the etptilibrium of all interests, fiis republic 
is a moderate aristocracy. Hamngton died in 1677.] 


H IS Genius lay chiefly towards the Politiques and Demo- 
craticall Government. 

Anno 1647, if not 6, he was by Order of Parliament 
made one of his Majestie’s Bedchamber. Mr. Harrington and 
the King often disputed about Government. The King loved 
his company; only he would not endure to heare of a Common¬ 
wealth : and Mr. Harrington passionately loved his Majestie. 
He was on the Scaffold with the King when he was beheaded; 
and I have oftentimes heard him speake of King Charles I 
with the greatest zeale and passion imaginable, and that his 
death gave him so great a griefe that he contracted a Disease 
by it; that never any thing did goe so neer to him. 

He made sevetall Essayes in Poetry, viz. love-verses, &c.; 
but his Muse was rough, and Mr. Henry Nevill, an ingeniose 
and well-bred Gentleman, a member of the House of Commons, 
and an excellent (but concealed) Poet, was his great familiar 
and Confident friend, and disswaded him from tampering in 
Poetrie which he did imta Minerva, and to improve his proper 
Talent, viz. Politicall Reflections. 

Whereupon he writ his Oceana, printed London 16j 6. 
Mr. T. Hobbes was wont to say that Henry Nevill had a finger 
in that pye; and *tis like enough. That ingeniose Tractat, 
together wi^ his and H. Nevill’s smart discourses and in¬ 
culcations, dayly at Coffe-houses, made many Proselytes. 



In so much that, anno 1659, b^inning of Midiaelmas- 
tetme, he had ever night a meeting at me (then) Turke’s head, 
in the New Pahace-yard, where was made purposely a large 
ovall-table, with a passage in the middle for Miles to d^ver 
his Coflfce. About it sate his Disciples, and the Virtuosi. The 
Discourses in this Kind were the most ingeniose, and smart, 
that ever I heard, or expect to hcare, and bandied with great 
eagemesse: the Arguments in the Parliament how?e were 
but flatt to it. 

Here we had (very formally) a Balloting-box, and balloted 
how things should be caried, by way of tentamens [experiment]. 
The room was every evening full as it could be cramm’d. One 
time Mr. Stafford and his Gang came in, in drink, from the 
Taveme, and affronted the Junto (Mr. Stafford tore their Orders 
and Minutes). The Soldiers offerd to kick them downe stayres, 
but Mr. Harrington’s moderation and persuasion hindred it. 

The Doctrine was very taking, and the more because, as 
to human foresight, there was no possibility of the King’s 
returne. But the greatest part of the Parliament-men perfectly 
hated this designe of Kotation ^allotting ; for they were cursed 
Tyrants, and in love with their Power, and ’twas death to them, 
except 8 or lo, to admitt of this way, for H. NeviU proposed 
it in the Howse, and made it out to them, that except they 
embraced that Modell of Goverment they would be mind. 

Pride of Senators-for-Life is insufferable; and they were 
able to grind any one they owed ill will to to powder; they 
were hated by the armie and the countrey they represented, and 
their name and memorie stinkes—’twas worse then Tyranny. 
Now this Modell upon Rotation was that the third part of the 
Senate should rote out by ballot every yeare, so that every 
ninth yeare the Howse would be wholly alterd ; no Magistrate 
to continue above 3 yeares, and all to be chosen by Ballot, then 
which manner of Choice, nothing can be invented more faite 
and impartiall. 

Well: this Meeting continued Novcmb., Dec., Jan., till 
Febr. 20 or 21; and then, upon the unexpected tume upon 
Generali Monke’s comeing-in, all these aerie modells vanished. 
Then ’twas not fitt, nay Treason, to have donne such; but I 
well remember, he severall times (at the breaking-up) sayd. 
Well, the King will come in. Let him come-in, and call a 
Parliament of the greatest Cavaliers in England, so they 
men of Estates, and let them sett but 7 yeares, and they will 
all turn Common-wealthe’s men. 

Anno Domini 1660, he was committed prisoner to the 
Tower; then to Portsey castle. His durance in these Prisons 



(he being a Gentleman of a hi^h spirit and a hot head) was the 
ptocatractique cause of his delitation ot madnesse; which was 
not outragious, for he would discourse rationally enough and 
be very facetious company, but he grew to have a phancy that 
his Perspiration turned to Flies, ana sometimes to Bees; and 
he had a versatile timber house built in Mr. Hart’s garden 
(opposite to St. James’s parke) to try the experiment. He would 
tume it to the sun, and sitt to\mds it; then he had his fox> 
tayles there to chase away and massacre all the Flies and Bees 
that were to be found there, and then shut his Chassees [window]. 
Now this Experiment was only to be tryed in Warme weather, 
and some flies would lye so close in the cranies and cloath 
(with which it was hung) that they would not presently shew 
themselves. A quarter of an hower after perhaps, a fly or two, 
or more, might be drawen-out of the lurking holes by the 
warmeth; and then he would crye out. Doe not you see it 
apparently that these come from me? ’Twas the strangest 
sort of madnes that ever I found in any one: talke of any 
thing els, his discourse would be very ingeniose and pleasant. 

He was wont to find fault with the constitution of our 
Government, that ’twas ^ jumps, and told a story of a Cavaliero 
he sawe at the Gimival in Italic, who rode on an excellent 
managed horse that with a touch of his toe would jumpe quite 
round. One side of his habit was Spanish, the other French; 
which sudden alteration of the same person pleasantly surprized 
the spectators. Just so, said he, ’tis with us. When no Parlia¬ 
ment, then absolute Monarchic; when a Parliament, then it 
runnes to a Commonwealth. 

He was wont to say that Right Reason in Contemplation, 
is Vertue in Action, et vice versa. Vivere secundum naturam 
is to live vertuously, the Divines will not have it so ; and that 
when the Divines would have us be an inch above Vertue, we 
fall an ell belowe it. 

He married to his old sweet-heart Mris. Dayrell, a comely 
and discreete ladie. It happening so, from some private reasons, 
that he could not enjoy ms deare in the flower and heate of his 
youth, he would never lye with her, but loved and admired her 
dearly: for she was vergentibus annts [sloping towards old age] 
when he marled her, and had lost her sweetenesse. 

For above twenty yeares before he died (except his imprison¬ 
ment) he lived in the Little-Ambry (a faire house on the left 
hand) which lookes into the Deanes-yard in Westminster. 
In the upper story he had a pretty gallery, which looked into 
the yard, where he commonly dined, and meditated, and tooke 
his Tobacco. 
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Hency Nevill, Esq., nevet fotsooke him to his dyeing day. 
lltough neei a whole yeate befote he died, his memoiu and 
discootse wete taken away by a disease Ctwas a sad sight to see 
sudi a sample of Mortality, in one whom 1 lately knew, a 
btisque, Uvely cavalieto) this Gentleman, whom I must never 
forget for his constant fdendship, payd his visits as duly and 
respectfully as when his friend was in the prime of his Under¬ 
standing—a true friend. 



WILLIAM HARVEY 


IBom 1578. Anatomist and physiologist. Educated at Guus 
Q>llege, Gunbiidge, and the Univetsi^ of Padua, then the most 
famous school of physic. His theory of the circulation of the blood 
was expounded to the Gsllege of Physicians in 1616, but his treatise 
on the subject was not published until i6a8. He died in 16)7.] 


W ILLIAM HARVEY, Dr. of Physique and Chirurgery, 
Inventor of the Circulation of the Bloud, was borne 
at the house which is now the Post-house, a faire 
stone-built-house, which he gave to Caius college in Cambridge, 
with some lands there. His brother Eliab would have given 
any money or exchange for it, because *twas his father’s, 
and they all borne there; but the Doctor (truly) thought 
his memory would better be preserved this way, for his 
brother has left noble seates, and about 3000 pounds per 
annum, at least. 

William Harvey, was always very contemplative, and the 
first that I heare of that was curious in Anatomie in 
En gl an d. I remember 1 have heard him say he wrote a booke 
De Insectis, which he had been many yeares about, and had 
made dissections of Frogges, Toades, and a number of other 
Animals, and had made curious Observations on them, which 
papers, together with his goods, in his Lodgings at Whitehall, 
were plundered at the beginning of the Rebellion, he being 
for the King, and with him at Oxon; but he often sayd. That 
of all the losses he sustained, no griefe was so crucifying to him 
as the losse of these papers, which for love or money he could 
never retrive or obtaine. 

When Charles I by reason of the Tumults left London, he 
attended him, and was at the fight of Edge-hill with him; and 
during the fight, the Prince and Duke of Yorke were com¬ 
mitted to his care. He told me that he withdrew with them 
under a hedge, and tooke out of his pockett a booke and read; 
but he had not read very long before a Bullet of a great Gun 
grazed on the ground neare mm, which made him remove his 
station. 

He told me that Sir Adrian Scrope was dangerously wounded 
there, and left for dead amongst me dead men, stript; which 
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happed to be the saving c^his Life. It was cold, deer weather, 
ai^ a frost that night; which staunched his bleedbg, and about 
midnight, or some houres after his hurte, he awa^, and was 
fame to drawe a dead body upon him for warmeth-sake. 

I first sawe him at Oxford, 164a, after Edgehill fight, but 
was then too young to be acquainted with so great a Doctor. 
I remember he came sevcrall times to Trinity College to George 
Bathurst, B.D., who had a Hen to hatch Egges in his chamber, 
which they dayly opened to discerne the progres and way of 
Generation. I had not the honour to be acquainted with him 
till i6ji, being my she cosen Montague’s physitian and friend. 
I was at that time bound for Italy (but to my great griefe 
disswaded by my mother’s importunity). He was very com¬ 
municative, and willing to instruct any that were modest and 
respectfull to him. And in order to my Journey, gave me, 
i.e. dictated to me, what-to see, what company to kecpe, what 
Bookes to read, how to manage my Studies: in short, he bid 
me goe to the Fountain head, and read Aristotle, Cicero, 
Avicenna, and did call the Neoteriques shitt-breeches. 

He wrote a very bad hand, which (with use) I could pretty 
well read. He understood Greek and Latin pretty well, but 
was no Critique, and he wrote very bad Latin. The Circmtis 
Sangfdms [Circulation of the Blood] was, as I take it, donne 
into Latin by Sir George Ent. 

At Oxford, he grew acquainted with Dr. Charles Scar¬ 
borough, then a young Physitian (since by King Charles II 
Knighted) in whose conversation he much delighted; and 
wheras before, he marched up and downe with the Army, he 
tooke him to him and made him iy in his Chamber, and said to 
him. Prithee leave off thy gunning, and stay here; I will bring 
thee into practice. 

His Majestie King Charles I gave him the Wardenship of 
Merton Coiledge in Oxford, as a reward for his service, but the 
Times suffered him not to recieve or injoy any benefitt by it. 

After Oxford was surrendred, which was 24 July 1646, 
he came to London, and lived with his brother Eliab a rich 
Merchant in London, who bought, about 1654, Cockaine- 
house, now (1680) the Excise-office, a noble house, where the 
Doctor was wont to contemplate on the Leads of the house, 
and had his severall stations, in regard of the sun, or wind. 

He did delight to be in the ^rke, and told me he could 
then best contemplate. He had a house heretofore at Combe, 
in Surrey, a good aire and prospect, where he had Caves made 
in the Eait-h^ in which in Summer time he delighted to meditate. 

Ah! my old Friend Dr. Harvey—I knew him right well. 



He made me sitt by him 2 or 3 hours together in his meditating 
apartment discoursing. Why, had he Men stiffe, starcht, and 
retired, as other formall Doctors are, he had known no more 
than they. From the meanest person, in some way, or other, 
the leamedst man may learn something. Pride has been one 
of the greatest stoppers of the Advancement of Learning. 

He was far from Bigotry. 

He was wont to say that man was but a great, mischievous 
Baboon. 

He had been physitian to the Lord Chancellour Bacon, 
whom he esteemed much for his witt and style, but would not 
allow him to be a great Philosopher. Said he to me. He tmtes 
Vldlosoplrf like a Lord Chancellor, speaking in derision; I have 
eetred him. 

When Doctor Harvey (one of the Physitians G>llege in 
London) being a Young Man, went to Travel towards Padoa: 
he went to Dover (wim several others) and shewed his Pass, 
as rhe rest did, to the Governor there. The Governor told 
him, that he must not go, but he must keep him Prisoner. The 
Doctor desired to know for what reason ? how he has trans- 

g est. Well it was his Will to have it so. The Pacquet Boat 
oised Sail in the Evening (which was very clear) and the 
Doctor’s Companions in it. There ensued a terrible Storme, 
and the Pacquet-Boat and all the Passengers were Drown’d: 
The next day the sad News was brought to Dover. The Doctor 
was unknown to the Governor, Mth by Name and Face; 
but the Night before, the Governor had a perfect Vision in a 
Dream of Doctor Harvey, who came to pass over to Calais; 
and that he had a Warning to stop him. This the Governor 
told to the Doctor the next day. The Doctor was a pious good 
Man, and has several times directed this Story to some of my 
Acquaintance. 

Dr. Harvy told me, and any one if he examines himself 
will find it to be true, that a man could not fancy—truthfully 
—^that he is imperfect in any part that he has, verbi ff'atid, Teeth, 
Eie, Tongue, Spina dorsi, etc. Natura tends to perfection, 
and in matters of Generation we ought to consult more with 
our sense and instinct, then our reason, and prudence, fashion 
of the country, and Interest. We see what contemptible pro¬ 
ducts are of the prudent politiques; weake, fooles, and ricketty 
children, scandalls to nature and their country. The Heralds 
are fooles: tota errant via [they ate on completely the wrong 
track]. A blessing goes with a marriage for love upon a strong 
impulse. 

He that marries a widdowe makes himself Cuckold. Exempli 
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gratia, if a good Bitch is fitst warded with a Curre, let her ever 
after be warded with a dog of a good straine and yet she will 
bring curres as at first, her wombe being first infected with 
a Curre. So, the children will be like the first Husband ^kc 
raysing up children to your brother). So, the Adulterer, though 
a crime in Law, the cluldren are like the husband. 

He would say that we Europeans knew not how to order 
or goveme our Woemen, and that the Turks were the only 
people used them wisely. 

t remember he kept a pretty young wench to waytc on him, 
which I guesse he made use of for warmcth-sakc as King David 
did, and tooke care of her in his Will, as also of his man servant. 

He was very Cholerique; and in his young days wore a 
dagger (as the fashion then was) but this Dr. would be to apt to 
draw-out his dagger upon every slight occasion. 

I have heard him say, that after his Booke of the Circulatton 
of the Blood came-out, that he fdl mightily in his Practize, and 
that ’twas belceved by the vulgar that he was crack-brained; 
and all the Physitians were against his Opinion, and envyed 
him; many wrote against him. With much adoe at last, in 
about 20 or 30 yeares time, it was recieved in all the Universities 
in the world; and, as Mr. Hobbes sayes in his book De Corpore, 
he is the only man, perhaps, that ever lived to see his owne Doctrine 
established in his life-time. 

He was Physitian, and a great Favorite of the Lord High 
Marshall of England, Thomas Howard Earle of Arundel and 
Surrey, with whom he travelled as his Physitian in his Ambassade 
to the Emperor at Vienna. In his Voyage, he would still be 
making of excursions into the Woods, makeing Observations 
of strange Trees, and plants, earths, etc., naturalls, and some¬ 
times like to be lost, so that my Lord Ambassador would be 
really angry with him, for there was not only danger of Thieves, 
but also of wild beasts. 

He was much and often troubled with the Gowte, and his 
way of Cure was thus; he would then sitt with his Legges l^e, 
if it were a Frost, on the leads of Cockaine-house, putt them into 
a payle of water, till he was almost dead with cold, and betake 
himselfe to his Stove, and so ’twas gone. 

He was hott-headed, and his thoughts working would 
many times keepe him from sleepinge; he told me mat then 
his way was to rise out of his Bed and walke about his Chamber 
in his Shirt till he was pretty coole, i.e. till he began to have a 
horror, and then retume to bed, and sleepe very comfortably. 

He was not tall; but of t^ lowest stature, round faced, 
olivaster complexion; little Eie, round, very black, full of 
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fpjp*; his haro was black as a Raven, but cjuitc white 20 yeates 
befoxe he dyed. 

1 lenieinber he was wont to dtinke Coffee; which he and 
his btother Eliab did, before Cc^K-houses were in fashion in 
London. 

His practise was not very great towards his later end; 
he declined it, unlesse to a spedall friend, e.g. my Lady Howland, 
who had a cancer in her Breast, which he did cutt-o£F and seared, 
but at last she dyed of it. He rode on horseback with a Foot- 
doath to visitt his Patients, his man following on foote, as the 
fashion then was, which was very decent, now quite discon¬ 
tinued. (The Judges rode also with their Foote-cloathes to 
Westminster-hall, which ended at the death of Sir Robert Hyde, 
Lord Chief Justice. Anthony Earl of Shafton, would ^ve 
revived, but severall of the judges being old and ill horsemen 
would not agree to it.) 

All his Profession would allow him to be an excellent 
Anatomist, but I never heard of any that admired his Thera- 
peutique way. I knew severall practisers in London that would 
not have given 3d. for one of his Bills; and that a man could 
hardly tell by one of his Bills what he did aime at, (He did not 
care for Chymistrey, and was wont to speake against them with 
an undervalue.) 

He had, towards his latter end, a preparation of Opium 
and I know not what, which he kept in his study to take, if 
occasion should serve, to putt him out of his paine, and which 
Sir Charles Scarborough promised to give him; this I beleeve 
to be true; but doe not at all beleeve that he really did give it 
him. 

Not but that, had he laboured under great Paines, he had 
been readie enough to have donne it; 1 doe not deny that it 
was not according to his Principles upon certain occasions. 
But the manner of his dyeing was really, and bond fide, thus, 
vi2. the morning of his death about 10 a clock, he went to 
speake, and found he had the dead palsey in his Tongue; 
then he sawe what was to become of him, he knew there was 
then no hopes of his recovery, so presently sends for his brother 
and young nephewes to come-up to him, to whom he gives one 
his Watch (’twas a minute watch with which he made his 
experiments), to another another thing, etc., as remembrances 
of him; made a signe to Sambroke, his Apothecary, to lett 
him blood in the Tongue, which did little or no good; and so 
ended his dayes. The Palsey did give him an easy Passe-port. 

For 20 yeares before he dyed he tooke no manner of care 
about his worldly concernes, but his brother Eliab, who was 
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ft yeiy ''xHbe fttid ptadent menager, otdexed all not only fiuthfolly, 
but bettet then tie could have donne himsdfe. He dyed wotth 
20,000 pounds, which he left to his btothet Eliftb. In his WiU 
he left Iw old £dend Mr. Thomas Hobbes lo pounds as a token 
of his Love. 

He lies buried in a Vault at Hempsted in Essex, whidi 
his btodber Eliab Harvey built; he .is lapt in lead, and on his 
blest in great letters 

DR. WILLIAM HARVEY. 

I was at his Funerall, and helpt to carry him into the Vault. 



EDWARD HERBERT: LORD 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY 


{Bom 1583. Philosopher and historian. At the age of sixteen, he 
married a kinswoman four years his senior, while he was at the Univer¬ 
sity. At his coronation in 1603, James I made him a Knight of the 
Bath and, in 1608, he went to the Continent, where for some years 
he was engaged in military and diplomatic affairs, not without his 
share of troubles. In 1624 he was created an Irish, and a few years 
later an English, peer, as Baron Herbert of Cherbuty. It was in 1624 
also that he wrote his treatise De Vtritatt, in which truth is dis¬ 
tinguished from (i) revelation, (ii) the probable, (iii]) the possible and 
(iv) the false. This was the Erst purely metaphysical work written 
by an Englishman and gave rise to much controversy. His other 
craef philosophical work was De 'Religone Gentilium (1663) which has 
been called the charter of the Deists, and was intended to prove that 
all religions recognise the same five main articles. He also wrote a 
IMe of Henry Vlll (1649) and his Autobioff-aply, besides some poems 
of a metaphysical cast. On the outbreak of the Qvil War he sided, 
though somewhat half-heartedly, with the Royalists, but in 1644 he 
surrendered to the Parliament, received a pension, and held various 
offices. Died 1648.] 

I HAVE seen him several! times with Sit John Danvers; 
he was a black man. 

The Gistle of Montgomery was a most Romancy seate: 
It stood upon a high Promontory, the north side 30-I- feete 
high. From hence is a most delightsome prospect, 4 severall 
wayes. Southwards, without the Castle, is Prim-rose-hill: 
vide Donne’s Poem:— 

Upon this Prim-rose-hill, 

Where, if Heaven would distill 
A Showre of raine, each severall drop might goe 
To Ins owne Prim-rose, and grow Manna so ; 

And where their forme, and their infinitie 
Make a terrestiall Galaxie, 

As the small starres doe in the Skie: 

In this pleasant Solitude did this noble Lord enjoy his Muse. 

This stately Castle was demolished since the late Warres 
at the Chardge of the Coimtrey. 
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Mr. Fludd tells me he had constantly prayers twice a day 
in his howse, and Sundayes would have his Qiaplayne, Dr. 
G>ote (a Gunbridge scholar and a learned) read one of Smyth’s 
Sermons. 

James Usher, Lord Primate of Ireland, was sent for by 
him, when in his death-bed, and he would have received the 
sacrament. He sayd indifierently of it that if there was good in 
ar^tbing *twas in that, or if it did no good 'twoim doe no hurt. The 
Primate refused it, for wmch many blamed him. He then turned 
his head to the other side and expired very serenely. 
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GEORGE HERBERT 


[Bom 1)93. Poet. He was educated at Westtninstet School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his degree in i6i6 and 
was public orator from 1619 until 1627. He became the friend of 
Sir Henry Wotton, Donne and Bacon, the last of whom is said to 
have held him in such high esteem as to submit his writings to him 
before publication. He acquired the favour of James I, who conferred 
upon him a sinecure worth £tiosi year, and having powerful friends, 
he attached himself for some time to the Court in the hope of prefer¬ 
ment. The death of two of his patrons, however, led him to change 
his views, and coming under the influence of Nicholas Ferrar, the 
quietist of Little Gidding, and of Laud, he took orders in 1626, 
becoming in 1630 Rector of Bemerton in Wiltshire, where he passed 
the remainder of his life, discharging the duties of a j^rish priest with 
conscientious assiduity. His cmef works are The lemplt, or Sacred 
Poems and Private Inoculations (1634), The Country Parson (1652) and 
Jacula Prudentium, a collection of pithy proverbial sayings, the two last 
in prose. The Temple, which was published posthumously, had 
immediate acceptance, and according to Izaak Walton who wrote his 
life, twenty thousand copies were sold in a few years. Among its 
admirers were Charles I, William Cowper and Coleridge. Herbert 
wrote some of the most exquisite sacred poetry in the language, 
although his style, influenced by Donne, is at times characterised by 
artificiuity and conceits. He was an excellent classical scholar and 
an accomplished musician. He died in 1633.] 

I N Brecknockshire, about 3 miles from Brecknock, is a 
village called Penkelly, where is a little Castle. It is an 
ancient Seate of the Herberts. Mr. Herbert, of this place, 
came, by the mother’s side, of Wgan. The Lord Cherbery’s 
ancestor came by the second venter, who was a Miller’s daughter. 
The greatest part of the estate was settled on the issue by the 
ad venter, viz. Montgomery castle, and Aberystwith. Upon 
this Match with the Miller’s daughter are to this day recited, or 
sung, by the Welsh, verses to this sence :—0 God I Woe is me 
miserable, my father was a Miller, and my mother a Milleresse, and 
I am now a Ladie. 

In a Buriall-place in the Church at Montgomery (belonging 
to the Castle) is a great freestone monument of Richard Her^rt, 
Esq. (father to the learned Lord Herbert of Cherbery, and Mr. 
George Herbert, who wrote the Sacred Po£ms) where arc the 
effigies of him and Magdalene his wife, who afterwards was 



maried to Sit John £>anvets of Wilts, and lies intetted at Chelsev 
dnitdi but without aw monument. Dr. Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, preached her funerall sermon, to which ate annexed 
overall verses, Latin and Gieeke, by Mr. George Herbert, 
in Memorie of Her. She was butyed, as appeares by the sermoi^ 
July I, 1627. 

Mr. George Herbert was kinsman (remote) and Qiapelaine 
to Philip, 1^1 of Pembroke and Montgomery, and Lord 
Chamberlayn. His Lordship gave him a Benefice at Bemmarton 
(between Wilton and Salisbury) a pittifull little chappell of 
Ease to Foughelston. The old house was very ruinous. Here 
he built a very handsome howse for the Minister, of Brick, and 
made a good garden and walkes. He lyes in the rhan<y| l^ 
under no large, nor yet very good, marble grave-stone, without 
any Inscription. 

In the Chancell are many apt sentences of the Scripture. 
At his Wive’s Seate, A'fy life is hid with Christ in God (be hath 
verses on this Text in his Poems). Above, in a little wmdowe- 
blinded, with a Veile (ill painted) Thou art my hideing place. 

He maried Jane, the third daughter of Charles Danvers, 
of Bayntun, in com. Wilts, Esq. but had no issue by her. He 
was a very fine complexion and consumptive. His mariage, I 
suppose, hastened his death. My kinswoman was a handsome 
bona roba and ingeniose. 

When he was first maried he lived a yeare or better at 
Dantesey house. H. Allen, of Dantesey, was well acquainted 
with him, who has told me that he had a very good hand on the 
Lute, and that he sett his own Lyricks or sacred poems. 

Seripsit :—Sacred Poems, called The Church, printed, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1633 ; a Booke cntituled The Country Parson, not 
printed till ateut 1650, 8vo. He also writt a folio in Latin, 
which because the parson of Hineham could not read, his 
widowe (then wife to Sir Robert Cooke) condenmed to the 
uses of good houswifty. (This account I had from Mr. Arnold 
Cooke, one of Sir Robert Cooke’s sonnes, whom I desired to 
aske his mother-in-lawe for Mr. G. Herbert’s MSS.) 

He was buryed (according to his owne desire) with the 
singing service for the buriall of dead, by the singing men of 
Sarum. Francis Sambroke (attorn^) then assisted as a Chorister 
boy; my uncle, Thomas Danvers, was at the Funerall. 

*Tis an honour to the place, to have had the heavenly and 
ingeniose contemplation of diis good man, who was pious even 
to piophesie; e.g. 

Peurnn mm> on tit-toe stands, 

to gpe to the American strands. 
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MARY HERBERT: COUNTESS 
OF PEMBROKE 


[Bom 1561. She spent her childhood chiefly at Ludlow Castle, 
where her father. Sir Henry Sidney, resided as President of Wales, 
and she was carefully educated, acquiring a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. Her brother Philip was her constant childhood 
companion. On Queen Elizabeth’s suggestion she became a member 
of the Royal Household in 1575, and accompanied the Queen on her 
progresses round the country. In 1577 she became the third wife of 
Henry, Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of Leicester advanced a part 
of her dowrjf, owing to her father’s poverty. She suggested the 
composition of her brother’s Arcadia, which she revised ana added to. 
For, in 1586, she lost her mother, her father and her brother and, 
when she had recovered from this blow, she applied herself to the 
literary tasks which Sir Philip Sidney had left unfinished or had con¬ 
templated, and took under her protection the many men of letters to 
whom he had acted as patron: Edmund Spenser, Samuel Daniel, 
Nicholas Breton, Thomas Moffat, Thomas Nashe, Gabriel Harvey, 
John Donne and Ben Jonson. Her poetry, according to Sir John 
Harrington, should outlast Wilton's walls. Died i6zi.] 

M ary, Countesse of Pembroke, was sister to Sir 
Philip Sydney; maried to Henry, the eldest son of 
William Earle of Pembroke; but this subtile old 
Earle did see that his faire and witty daughter-in-lawe would 
home his sonne, and told him so, and advised him to keepe 
her in the Countrey and not to let her frequent the Court. 

She was a beautifull Ladie and had an excellent witt, and 
had the best breeding that that age could afford. Shee had a 
pritty sharpe-ovall face. Her haire was of a reddish yellowe. 

She was very salacious, and she had a Contrivance that 
in the Spring of the yeare, when the Stallions were to leape the 
Mares, they were to be brought before such a part of the house, 
where she had a vidette ( a hole to peepe out at) to looke on them 
and please herselfe with their Sport; and then she would act 
the like sport herselfe with her stallions. One of her great 
Gallants was Crooke-back’t Cecill, Earl of Salisbury. 

In her time, Wilton House was like a College, there were 
so many learned and ingeniose persons. She was the greatest 
Patronesse of witt and learning of any Lady in her time. She 
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was a great Chymist, and spent yearly a great deale in that 
study. She kept for her Laborator in the house Adrian Gilbert 
(vulgarly called Dr. Gilbert) halfe-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was a great Chymist in those dayes and a Man of excellent 
naturall Parts; but very Sarcastick, and the greatest Buffoon 
in the Nation; cared not what he said to man or woman of 
what quality soever. ’Twas he that made the curious wall 
about Rowlington-parke, which is the parke that adjoynes the 
howse at Wilton. Mr. Henry Sanford was the Earle’s Secretary, 
a good scholar and poet, and who did penne part of the Arcadia 
dedicated to her (as appeares by the preface). He haz a preface 
before it with the two letters of his name. She also gave an 
honourable yearly Pension to Dr. Mouffet, who hath writt a 
Booke De Insectis. Also one Boston, a good Chymist, a 
Salisbury man borne, who did undoe himselfe by studying the 
Philosophers-stone, and she would have kept him, but he would 
have all the golde to himselfe, and so dyed, 1 thinke, in a Gaole. 
And I cannot imagine that Mr. Edmund Spencer could he a 
stranger here. 

At Wilton is a good Library, which was collected in this 
learned Ladie’s time. There is a Manuscript very elegantly 
written, viz. all the Psalmes of David translated by Sir Philip 
Sydney, curiously bound in crimson velvet. There is a MS. 
writt by Dame Marian Of Hunting and Hawking, in English 
verse, written in King Henry Sth’s time. There is the Legier 
book of Wilton, one page Saxon and the other Latin, which 
Mr. Dugdale perused. There was a Latin Poeme, a Manuscript, 
writt in Julius Caesar’s time; wherein amongst the Dogges, 
was mention of Tumblers, and that they were found no where, 
but in Britaine. 

This curious seate of Wilton and the adjacent countrey 
is an Arcadian place and a Paradise. Sir Philip Sydney was 
much here, and there was so great love between him and his 
faire sister that I have heard old Gentlemen say that they lay 
together, and it was thought the first Philip Earle of Pembroke 
was begot by him, but he inherited not the witt of either brother 
or sister. 

This Countesse, after her Lord’s death, maried to Sir 
Matthew Lister, Knight, one of the colledge of Physitians, 
London. Jack Markham saies they were not maried. He was, 
they say, a learned and handsome Gentleman. She built then 
a curious house in Bedfordshire called Houghton Lodge, neer 
Ampthill. The architects were sent for from Italie. It is built 
according to the Description of Basilius’s house in the firste 
booke of Arcadia, It is most pleasantly situated, and has fower 
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Visto*8; eadb ptospect 25 ot 50 miles. This sold to the 
Bade of Elgin. The house did cost 10,000 pounds the building. 

An epit^h on the Lady Maty, Countesse of Pembroke 
(in print somewhere) by william Browne, who wrote the 
PasteraUs : 

XJndtrmath tUs sahh Herse 
Lies the SsAject of all Verse: 

Sydn^s Sister, Pembrohds Mother 
Death ! ere thou KiWst such another 
Fair, and ^od, and leamd as SHEE, 

Time mill throw his Dart at thee. 



WILLIAM HERBERT: 
EARL OF PEMBROKE 


[Bom ijoi. J^uite of the Body of Henry Vm. Married a 
sistM ct Catharine Parr. Gentleman of the Privy Chamber 

^46. OM Vm’s executors and a member of 

Edward^ s Q)uncil. Km^ht of the Garter and Master of the Horse 
IJ48. Helped to quell Cornish Rising 1 540. President of Wales 1530. 
Took part m Somerset’s trial (1331) and obtained his WUtshite estates. 
Cteated Earl of Pembroke 1551. Joined Northumberland in pro- 
claunmg L^y Jsme Grey as Queen, but declared for Mary in time. 
Intimate with King Philip. Envoy to France 1353. Governor of 
Calais 1536. Lord Steward under Elizabeth 1568. Died 1370.] 

H e was (as I take it) a younger brother, a mad fighting 
young Fellow. ’Tis certaine he was a servant to the 
house of Worcester, and wore their blew-coate and 
Badge. My cosen Whitney’s great aunt gave him a golden 
angell when he went to London. One time, being at Bristowe, 
he was arrested, and killed one of the Shcriffes of the City. 
He made his escape through Back-street, through the (then 
great) Gate, into the Marsh, and gott into France. 

l^n this action of Killing the Sheriffe, the City ordered 
the Gate to be walled-up, and only a little posteme gate 
or dore, with a Tumestile for a foot-passenger, which 
continued so till Bristowe was a Garrison for the King, 
and the great Gate was then opened. He was called bhek 
Wm Herbert. 

In France he betooke himselfe into the Army, where he 
shewd so much courage, and readinesse of witt in Conduct, 
that in short time he became Eminent, and was favoured by the 
King, who afterwards recommended him to Henry the VTII of 
EngXmd, who much valued him, and heaped favours and 
honours upon him. 

He maried Anne Par, sister of Queen Katharine Par, by 
whom he had 2 sonnes, Henry Earle of Pembroke and Edward, 
the ancestor of the Lord Powys. 

He was made Privy Councellor and conservator of King 
Henry the Eighths Will. He could neither write, nor read, but 
had a Stamp for his name. He was of good Naturall; but 
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very Qiolerique. He was strong sett, but bony, reddish- 
favoured, of a sharp eie, steme looke. 

Upon the Dissolution of the Abbeys, He gave him the 
Abbey of Wilton, and a country of Lands and Mannours there 
about belonging to it. He gave him also the Abbey of Remes- 
bury, in Wilts, with much lands belonging to it. He gave him 
Cardiff-Castle, in Glamorganshire, with the ancient Crowne- 
lands belonging to it. 

In Queen Mary’s time, upon the return of the Catholique 
Religion, the nunnes came again to Wilton Abbey, and this 
William, Earl of Pembroke, came to the gate (which lookes 
towards the court by the street, but now is walled up) with 
his cappe in hand, and fell upon his knee to the Lady Abesse 
and the Nunnes, crying peccavi [I have sinned]. Upon Queen 
Mary’s death, the Earle came to Wilton (like a Tygre) and turned 
them out, crying, out, ye Whores, to worke, to worke, ye 
Whores, goe spinne. 

He, being a stranger in our Country, and an upstart, was 
much envyed. And in those days (of sword and buckler) 
noblemen (and also great Knights, as the Longs) when they 
went to the Assizes or Sessions at Salisbury, etc., had a great 
number of Retainers following them; and there were (you 
have heard) in those dayes, Feudes, i.e. quarrels and animosities, 
between great neighbours. Particularly this newe Earle was 
much envyed by the then Lord Sturton of Sturton (which is a 
most parkely ground and Romancy pleasant place: heretofore 
all horrid, and woody) who would when he went or returned 
from Sarum (by Wilton was his rode) sound his Trumpets and 
give reproachful! challenging words; ’twas a relique of 
Knighthood Errantry. 

Tliese Lord Stourtons were possessed of a great Estate in 
the West till in Queen Maries dayes, the Lord Stourton was 
attainted by his murthering of Mr. Hargill his Steward, whom 
he killed and buryed in his Cellar, for which he was hanged in a 
silken halter at Salisbury. 

There was a great Feud between this Lord Stourton and 
William Herbert the first Earle of Pembroke of that Family, 
who was altogether a Stranger in the West, and from a private 
Gentleman, and of no Estate, but only a Soldier of Fortune 
becoming a Favourite of King Henr. 8, at the dissolution of 
the Abbeys, in few years from nothing slipt into a prodigiouse 
Estate of the Church Lands: Which brought great Envy on 
him, from this Baron of an ancient Family and great Paternall 
Estate, besides the Difference in Religion. This Ix>rd Stourton 
aforesayd was a person of great Spirit and Courage, and kept 
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in his Retinew the stoutest fellowes he could heate of: Amongst 
othets, he heard of one Hargill a mighty, stowt fellowe, who 
had lately killed a man, who was recommended to his Lordship 
for his valour: who when he came in to his family, the Lord 
Stourton gave the next Sunday ten groates to the Priest of the 

E Irish to say a Masse for him at Church, for the expiation of 
s (Hargill) sin in killing the man.. A surley, dogged, crosse 
fellowe it seemes he was, whom at last when Ws Lordship 
had advanced to be Steward of his Estate, cosined his Lord 
of the M^nnour of Kilmanton (the next parish.) I thinke it was 
a Trust: Which the Lord Stourton, who also had a good spirit, 
seeing his servant Hargill had so ensnared him in lowe tricks, 
as that he could not possibly be relieved : not able to beare so 
great and ungratefull an abuse, murthered him as aforesayd. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time, some Bishop (I have rorgott 
who) that had been his chaplain, was sent to the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke from the Queen and Council, to take Interrogatories 
from him. So he takes out his pen and inke, examines and 
writes. When he had Writt a good deale, sayd the Earle, Now 
Ictt me see it. Why, quoth the Bishop, Your Lordship cannot 
read it ? That’s all one ; I’le see it, quoth he, and takes it, and 
teares it to pieces. Zounds, you rascall, quoth he, d’ee thinke 
I will have my Throate cutt with a pen-l^fe ? It seems they 
had a minde to have pick’t a hole in his Coate, and to have gott 
his Estate. 

’Tis reported that he caused himselfe to be lett bloud, and 
bled so much that it was his death, and that he should say as 
he was expiring. They muld have Wilton, they would have Wilton, 
and so gave up the Ghost. 

This William (the founder of the Family) had a little reddish 
picked nosed Cur-dog: none of the Prettiest: which loved 
him, and the Earle loved the dog. When the Earle dyed, the 
dog would not goe from his Master’s dead body, but pined 
away, and dyed under the hearse; the picture of which Dog is 
under his picture in the Gallery at Wilton. 



WILLIAM AND PHILIP HER¬ 
BERT : EARLS OF PEMBROKE 


[William Hetbett (1580-1650) succeeded his father as third earl 
in 1601. He was immoderaUly men np to women and was committed to 
the Fleet Prison and banished from G}urt for refusing to marry Mary 
Fitton, a Maid of Honour and a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
with child by him. On the accession of James I, Pembroke secured 
a hi^ position at Gjurt, becoming a Knight of the Garter, Keeper of 
the Forest of Garendon and Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall. In 1604 
he married Lady Mary Talbot, a gtesit heiress, and the wedding was 
celebrated by a tournament at Wilton, but Clarendon said be paid 
much too dear for bis wife’s fortune ty takine ber person into tbe bargain. 
He attended the death-bed of James I, who entreated him to testify 
publicly that he had died a Protestant. Pembroke carried the crown 
at Charles I’s coronation and was made a member of the committee 
which advised the King on foreign afhiirs and of the Permanent 
Council of Wat. He was deeply interested in the New World, becom¬ 
ing a Member of the King’s Council for the Virginia Company in 
1609, the North West Passage Conmany in 1612, the Bermudas Com¬ 
pany in 1615, the New England Company in 1620 and the Guiana 
Company 1627. He was also a member of the East India Company. 
He was a ratron of many poets, including Massinger and Chapman, 
and every New Year’s Day he sent Ben Jonson to buy books. 
Inigo Jones visited Italy at nis e^ense and he was the friend of Donne 
and Shakespeare, the First Folio of whose plays is dedicated To tbe 
Most Nob/e and Ineomparable Pair of Brethren, William and Philip Herbert. 
Philip, who succeeded his brother as fourth Earl of Pembroke, was 
bom in 1584 and was named after Sir Philip Sidney. He was the chief 
favourite of James I in the early years of his reign, who created him 
Earl of Montgomery and made him lavish grants of land. In 1628 
he received the grant of Trinidad, Tobago and the Barbadoes. He 
was foul mouthed and quarrelsome and took the Parliamentary side 
in the Civil War. Died 1650.]. 

T IS certain, the Earles of Pembroke were the most 
popular Peers in the West of England; but one might 
boldly say, in the whole Kingdome. The Revenue of 
this Family was till about 1652, 16,000 pounds per annum. 
But with ms Offices, and all He had thir^ thousand Pounds 
per annum. And, as the Revenue was great, so the greatnesse 
of his Retinue, and Hospitality were answerable. One hundred 
and twenty Family uprising and down lyeing; whereof you 



may take out six or seven, and all the rest Servants, and 
Retayners. 

william Sc Philip 3'’ Earles were gallant and handsome 
persons: they espoused not Learning, but were addicted 
to Field sports and Hospital!^. Earle William efitgr tainpH at 
Wilton, at his own Q)st, Kmg James the first, d uring the 
space of many moneths. 

King Charles 1“ did love Wilton above all places: and 
came thither every Sommer. It was HE, that did put Philip 
(1st) Earle of Pembroke upon makeing this magnifi cent Garden 
and Grotto, and to new-build that side of the House that fronts 
die Garden with two stately Pavilions at Each end, all al 
Italiano. Wilton-garden was the third garden of the Italian 
mode. But in the time of King Charles lid. Gardening was 
much improved and became common: I doe beleeve, I may 
modesdy affirm, that there is now (1691) ten times as much 
^rdning about London as there was in A® 1660: and we have 
Men since that time much improved in foreign plants : especially 
since about 1683, there have been exotick Plants brought into 
England, no lesse than seven thousand. 

William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke was a most noble 
Person, and the Glory of the Court in the Reiraes of King 
James and King Charles. He was handsome, and of an admir¬ 
able presence. He was the greatest Maecenas to learned Men of 
any Peer of his time : or since. He was very generous and open 
handed: He gave a noble Collection of choice Bookes, and 
Manuscripts to the Bodlaean Library at Oxford, which remain 
ther as an honourable Monument of his Munificence. ’Twas 
thought, had he not been suddenly snatcht away by Death 
(to the grief of all learned, and good men) that He would have 
been a great Benefactor to Pembroke Colledge in Oxford; 
whereas there remains only from him a great piece of Plate, 
that He gave there. 

His Nativity was calculated by old Mr. Thomas Allen: 
his death was foretold, which happened true at the time pre¬ 
dicted, at his House at Baynards Castle in London. He was 
very well in health; but because of the Fatal Direction which 
He lay under, he made a great Entertainment (a Supper) for 
his Friends : ate and dranke plentifully; went well to bed, and 
died in his sleep. 

Fflri William was a most magnificent and brave Peer, and 
loved learned men. He was a good Scholar, and delighted in 
Poetrie: and did sometimes (for his Diversion) write some 
Sonnets and Epigrammes, which deserve Commendation: 
some of them are in print. He was of an Heroiq, and publick 
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Spirit, Bountiil^ to his Friends, and Servants, and a great 
^courager of Learned Men. 

Philip Earle of Pembroke (his Brother) did not delight 
in Books, or Poetry: but exceedingly loved Painting and 
Building, in which he had singular Judgement, and had the 
best G>llection of any Peer in England, and was the great Patron 
to Sir Anthony van Dyck ; and had most of his Painting. His 
Lordship’s chiefe delight was in Hunting and Hawking, both 
which he had to the greatest perfection of any Peer in the 
Realm. 

Wilton will appeare to have been an Academie, as well as 
Palace, and was (as it were) the Apiarie, to which Men, that 
were excellent in Armes, and Arts, did resort, and were 
carress’t; and many of them received honourable Pensions. 

As aforesaid, Philip the first Earle of that name, did not 
love Bookes, as his elder Brother William did: but when he 
was young, he had a wonderfull Sagacity or faculty of discern¬ 
ing Men: i.e. to espie the reality or deceit of Ambassadours 
and Ministers of Estate, which did render Him the more accept¬ 
able to King James the first. 

Philip Earle of Pembroke (sonne of Philip aforesayd) 
had an admirable Witt, and was contemplative but did not much 
care for reading. His chiefest Diversion was Chymistrie, 
which his Lordship did understand very well and he made 
Medicines, that did great Cures. 

It was the right hon. Philip (i“) Earle of Pembroke, that 
was the great Hunter. It was in his Lordship’s time (rr. tempore 
Jacobi I and Caroli 1 ) a serene calme of Peace, that Hunting was 
at its greatest Heighth that ever was in this Nation. The 
Roman Governours had not (I thinke) the leisure; the Saxons 
were never at quiet; and the Baron’s Warres, and these of 
Yorke and Lancaster, took up the greatest part of the time 
since the Conquest: So that the Glory of the English Hunting 
breath’d its last with this Earle : who deceased about 1644, and 
shortly after the Forests and Parkes were sold, and converted 
into Arable. 

‘Twas after his Lordship’s Decease, that I was a Hunter: 
that is to say with the right hon**'' William, Lord Herbert of 
Cardiff, the aforesaid Philip’s Grandson. 

This present Earl of Pembroke (1680) has at Wilton, 52 
Mastives and 30 Grey-hounds, some Beares, and a Lyon, and a 
matter of 60 fellowes more bestiall then they. 
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THOMAS HOBBES 


[Bom i}88. Philosopher; For a gtfcat part of his life he was in 
^ service of the Cavendish family and, in 1647, appointed 
madiematical tutor to the Prince of Walm. When the Parliament 
of i6a8 drew up the Petition of Right, Hobbes pnblisl^ a transla¬ 
tion of Thucydides, with the expressed intention m showiiw the evils 
of democracy. It was not the actual occurrence of tl^ Civil War 
that caused w opinions, but the prospea of it; naturally, however, 
his convictions were strengthened when his few were reiilised uid, 
in i6fi, he published ihe Lepiatbaii, which stressed the comfort 
govenunent. At the Restoration, Qiarles n awarded him a pension 
of £100 a year—which, however. His Majesty forgot to pay. Hobbes’ 
atheism soon got him into feesh trouble and he was refused leave to 
print an3^thing in England on controversial subjects. He continued 
to produce important works nevertheless and ^y were printed at 
Amsterdam. His last book was published when he was eighty-seven. 
Died 1679.] 

T he day of his Birth was April the fifth. Anno Domini 
1588, on a Fryday morning, which that yeare was Good 
Fryday. His mother fell in labour with him upon the 
fright of the Invasion of the Spaniards. 

Mr. Hobbes’ father was Minister of Westport iuxta Malmes¬ 
bury, to which Brokenborough and Qiarlton doe belong as 
Chapells of Ease: the Vicaridge of Malmesbury is but xx 
nobles per annum=^6 13s. 4d. He was one of the Qergie of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time—a little Learning went a great way with 
him and many other ignorant Sir Johns in those days; could 
only read the prayers of the Church and the homilies; and 
disesteemed Louning (his son Edmund told me so) as not 
knowing the Sweetnes of it. 

Westport is the Parish without the West-gate (which is 
now demolished) which Gate stood on the neck of land that 
joines Malmesbury to Westport. HMe was, l^ore the late 
Warres, a very pretty church, consisting of 3 aisles, or rather 
a nave and two aisles, dedicated to St. Mary; and a fair spire- 
steeple, with five tuneable Bells, which, when the Towne was 
taken by Sir W. Waller, were converted into Ordinance, and 
the church puUed-downe to the ground, that the Enemie 
might not shdter themselves amunst the Garrison. Tlw Steeple 
was higher then that now stanmng in the Borough whidi much 



adorned the Prospect. The Windowes were well painted, and 
in them were Inscriptions that declared much Antiquitie; now 
Is here rebuilt a Church like a Stable. 

The old vicar Hobs was a good Fellow and had been at 
cards all Saturday night, and at church in his sleep he cries out 
Trafells is troumps, viz. clubs. Then quoth the Qark, Then, 
Master, he that have Ace doe rsib. 

’ He was a collirice man, and a parson (which I thinke 
succeeded him at Westport) provoked him (a purpose) at the 
church doore, soe Hobs stroke him and was forcd to fly for 
it and died in obscurity beyound London, about 8o yeares since. 

As to his Father’s ignorance and clownery, ’twas as good 
metal in the Oare which wants excoriating and refineing. 
A witt requires much cultivation, much paines, and art and 
good conversation to perfect a man. 

Thomas, the Father, had an elder Brother whose name was 
Francis, a wealthy man, and had been Alderman of the Borough ; 
by Profession a Glover, which is a great Trade here, and in 
times past much greater. (Shall 1 expresse or conceale this 
gloi>er'? The philosopher would acknowledge it.) Having 
no child, he contributed much to, or rather altogether main¬ 
tained, his Nephew Thomas at Magdalen-hall in Oxon; and 
when he dyed gave him an agellum (a moweing-ground) called 
the Gasten-ground, lyeing neer to the Horse-faire, worth i6, 
or 18 poundes per annum; the rest of his Landes he gave to 
his nephew Edmund. Edmund was neer two yeares elder then 
his brother Thomas, and something resembled him in aspect, 
not so tall, but fell much short of him in his Intellect: though 
he was a good plain understanding countrey-man. He had been 
bred at Schoole with his brother; could have made Theme, 
and verse, and understood a little Greek to his dyeing day. 
He dyed about 13 yeares since, aetat. circiter 80. 

At fower yeer old Mr. Thomas Hobbes (Philosopher) 
went to Schoole in Westport church till 8—^then the church 
was painted. At 8 he could read well and number a matter of 
4 or 5 figures. After, he went to Malmesbury to Parson Evans. 
After him, he had for his Schoolemastcr, Mr. Robert Latimer, 
a young man of about nineteen or twenty, newly come from 
the University, who then kept a private schoole in Westport. 
This Mr. Latimer was a good Graecian, and the first that came 
into our Parts hereabout since the Reformation. He was a 
Batchelour and delighted in his Scholar, T. H.’s company, and 
used to instruct him, and two or three ingeniose youths more, 
in the evening till nine a clock. 

When he was a Boy he was playsome enough, but withall 
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he had even then a contemplative Melandiolinesse; he would 
him into a comer, and learn his Lesson by heart presently, 
ras haire was black, and his schoolfellows were wont to call 
him Cro»e. 

At fourtenn yeares of age, he went away a good Schoole- 
scholar to Magdalen-hall, in Oxford. It is not to be forgotten 
that before he went to the University, he had turned Euripidis 
Medea out of Greeke into Latin lambiques, which he presented 
to his Master. Mr. H. told me that he would faine have had 
them, to see how he did grow. Twenty odde yeares agoe I 
searcht all old Mr. Latimer’s papers, but could not hnd them; 
the Oven had devoured them. 

At Oxford Mr. T. H. used, in the Summer time especially, 
to rise very early in the Morning, and would tye the leaden- 
counters with Pacthreds, which he did besmere with birdlime, 
and bayte then with parings of cheese, and the Jack-dawes 
would spye them a vast distance up in the aire, and as far as 
Osney-abbey, and strike at the Bayte, and so he harled in the 
String, which the wayte of the coxinter would make cling about 
their Wings. (This story he happened to tell me, discoursing 
of the Optiques, to instance such sharpnes of sight in so little 
an eie.) He did not much care for L^gick, yet he leamd it, 
and thought himself a good Disputant. He tooke great delight 
there to goe to the Booke-binders shops, and lye gaping on 
Mappes. 

After he had taken bis Batchelor of Arts degree, the than 
principall of Magdalen-hall (Sir James Hussee; a great en- 
courager of towardly youths) recommended him to his yong 
Lord (the Earl of Devonshire) when he left Oxon, who had a 
conceit that he should profitt more in his learning if he had a 
Scholar of his owne age to wayte on him then if he had the 
information of a grave Doctor. He was his Lordship’s page, 
and rode a hunting and hawking with him, md kept his privy- 
purse. 

By this way of life he had almost forgott his Latin. He 
therefore bought him bookes of an Amsterdam print that he 
might carry in his pocket (particularly Giesar’s Commentarys) 
which he did read in the Lobbey, or Ante-chamber, whilest 
his Lord was making his Visits. 

He spent two yeares in reading romances and playes, which 
he haz often repented and sayd that these two yeares were 
lost of him—^wnerin perhaps he was mistaken too. For it 
might furnish him with copie of words. 

The Lord Chancellour Bacon loved to converse with him. 
He assisted his Lordship in translating severall of his Ersaj/ej 



into Latin, cme, I well lemembet; is that Of the GmOm of 
Gties\ dw test I have fotgott. His Lordship was a yetj 
Contem{dathre petson, and was wont to contemplate in his 
delicious walkes at Gotambety, and dictate to 1^. Thomas 
Bushell, or some other of his Gentlemen, that attended him with 
inke and paper ready to sett downe presently his Thoughts. 
His Lordship would often say that he better liked Mr. Hobo’s 
taking his thoughts, then any of the other, because he under¬ 
stood what he wrote, which the others not understanding, my 
Lord would many times have a harde taske to make sense of 
what they writt. 

1634: this summer—remember ’twas in Venison season 
(July or August)—^Mr. T. H. came into his Native Country 
to visitt his Friends, and amongst others he came then to see 
his old school-master, Mr. Robert Latimer, at Leigh-de-la-mer, 
where I was then a litde youth at Schoole in the (mutch, newly 
entred into my Grammar by him. Here was the first place and 
time that ever I had the honour to see this worthy, learned man, 
who was then pleased to take notice of me, and the next day 
visited my relations. He was then a proper man, briske, and 
in very good habit. His hayre was then quite black. He stayed 
at Malmsbury and in the neighborhood a weeke or better. His 
conversation about those times was much about Ben: Jonson, 
Mr. Ayton, etc. Twas the last time that ever he was in 
Wiltshire. 

He was 40 yeares old before he looked on Geometry; 
which happened accidentally. Being in a Gentleman’s Library, 
Euclid’s Elements lay open, and ’twas the 47 El. Ubri i. He 
read the Proposition, ty G—, sayd he (he would now and then 
sweare an emphaticall ^th by way of emphasis) flos is impos¬ 
sible ! So he reads the Demonstration or it, which referred 
him back to such a Proposition; which proposition he read. 
That referred him back to another, which he also read. Et sic 
deinceps [and so on] that at last he was demonstratively convinced 
of that trueth. This made him in love with Geometry. 

1 have heard Mr. Hobbes say that he was wont to draw 
lines on his thigh and on the sheetes, abed, and also multiply 
and divide. 

He would often complain that Algebra (though of great 
use) was too much admired, and so followed smer, that it 
made men not contemplate and consider so much the nature 
andjMwer of Lines, which was a great hinderance to the Groweth 
of Geometrie; for that though algebra did rarely well and 
quickly, and easily in right lines, yet ’twould not bite in solid 
(I thinke) Geometry. Quod N.B. 



*T«ras jpitty tihat Mt. Hobbs had not b^an the study of the 
Matfaematics soonet; els he would not have layn so open. 
But one may say of him, as one sayes of Jos. Scaliget, that 
where he ertes, he ettes so ingeniosely, that one had radier 
etxe witib him then hitt the matke with Qavius. 

After he began to reflect on the Interest of the King of 
England as touching his affidres between Him and parliament, 
for ten yeares together his thoughts were much, or almost 
altogether, unhinged from the Mathematiques; which was a 
great putt-back to his Mathematical! improvement; for in 
ten yeares (or better) discontinuance of that Study (especially) 
one’s Mathematiques will become very rusty. 

When the Parliament sate that began in April 1640 and 
was dissolved in May following, and in which many pointes 
of the Regall Power, which were necessary for the Peace of 
the Kingdome and Safety of his Majestye’s Person, were dis¬ 
puted and denyed, Mr. Hobbes wrote a little Treatise in English, 
wherin he did sett-forth and demonstrate, that the sayd Powers 
and Rights were inseparably annexed to the Soveraignty, which 
soveraignty they did not then deny to be in the Kmg; but it 
seemes understood not, or would not understand, that Insepar¬ 
ability. Of .this Treatise, though not printed, many Gentlemen 
had copies, which occasioned much talke of the Author; and 
had not his Majestic dissolved the Parliament, it had brought 
him in danger of his life. 

Bp. Manwaring (of St. David’s) preach’d Us Doctrine; 
for which, among others, he was sent prisoner to the Tower. 
Then thought Mr. Hobbes, ’tis time now for me to shift for 
my selfe, and so withdrew into France, and resided at Paris. 
This little MS. treatise grew to be his Booke De Cm, and at 
las t grew there to be the so formidable LEVIATHAN; the 
y panner of writing of which booke (he told me) was thus. 
He sayd that he sometimes would sett his thoughts upon 
researching and contemplating, always with this Rme that he 
very much and deeply considered one thing at a time {seUieet, 
a weeke or sometimes a fortnight). He walked much and 
c«^r»t^ platgd, and he had in the head of his Stafife a pen and 
inke-home, carried always a Note-book in his pockc^ and as 
soon as a notion darted, he presently entred it into his Booke, 
or ds he should perhaps mye lost it. He had drawne the 
Designe of the BooW into Chamers, etc. so he knew whereabout 
it would come in. Thus that booke was made. 

He wrote and published the LeviatUin £u from the intention 
eit h er of disadvantage to his Majestic, or to flatter Oliver (who 
was not made Protector till three or four yeares after) on 
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puxpose to £u:ilitate his retuxne; for there is scarce a page 
in it that he does not upbraid him. 

His Majestic was displeased with him (at Paris) for a while, 
but not very long, by means of some’s complayning of and 
misconstruing his writing. But his Majestie had a good Opinion 
of him, and sayd openly. That he thought Mr. Hobbes never 
meant Him hurt. 

Anno 1650 or 1651, he returned into England, and lived 
most part in Fetter-lane, where he writt, or finished, his booke 
de Corpore, in Latin and then in English. 

He was much in London till the restauration of his Majesty, 
having here convenience not only of Bookes, but of learned 
Conversation. I have heard him say, that at his Lord’s house 
in the Countrey there was a good Library, and bookes enough 
for him, and that his Lordship stored the Library with what 
bookes he thought fitt to be bought; but he sayd, the want of 
learned Conversation was a very great inconvenience, and that 
though he conceived he could order his thinking as well perhaps 
as another man, yet He found a great defect. Methinkes in the 
country, for want of good conversation, one’s Witt growes 
mouldy. 

1660. The winter-time of 1659 he spent in Derbyshire. 
In March following was the dawning of the coming in of our 
gracious Soveraigne, and in April the Aurora. I then sent a 
letter to him in the Countrey to advertise him of the Advent 
of his Master the King and desired him by all meanes to be in 
London before his Arrivall; and knowing his Majestie was a 
great lover of good Painting I must needs presume he could 
not but suddenly see Mr. Cowper’s curious pieces, of whose 
fame he had so much heard abroad and seene some of his worke, 
and likewise that he would sitt to him for his Picture, at which 
place and time he would have the best convenience of renewing 
his Majestie’s graces to him. He returned me thankes for my 
friendly intimation and came to London in May following. 

It happened, about two or three dayes after his Majestie’s 
happy retume, that, as He was passing in his coach through 
the Strand, Mr. Hobbes was standing at Little Salisbury- 
house gate (where his Lord then lived). The King espied him, 
putt of his hatt very kindly to him, and asked him how he did. 
About a weeke after, he had orall conference with his Majesty 
at Mr. S. Cowper’s, where, as he sate for his picture, he was 
diverted by Mr. Hobbes pleasant discourse. Here his Majestie’s 
favours were redintegrated to him, and order was given that 
he should have free accesse to his Majesty, who was always 
mudi delighted in his witt and smart repartees. 
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The witts at G^utt were wont to bayte him. But he feared 
none of diem, and would make his part good. The King would 
call him the Beare : Here comes the Beare to be ba3rted: (this 
is too low witt to be published). 

He was marvellous happy and ready in his replies, and that 
without rancor (except provoked) but now 1 speake of his 
readinesse in replies as to witt a^d drollery. He would say 
that he did not care to give, neither was he adroit at, a present 
answer to a serious quaere : he had as lieve they should have 
expected an extemporary solution to an Arithmetical! probleme, 
for he turned and winded and compounded in pxmosophy, 
politiques, etc., as if he had been at Analytical! worke. He 
alwayes avoided, as much as he could, to conclude hastily. 

1665. This yeare he told me that he was willing to doe 
some good to the Towne where he was borne; that his Majestie 
loved him well, and if 1 could find out something in our Gjuntrey 
that was in His Guift, he did beleeve he could beg it of his 
Majestie, and seeing he was bred a Scholar, he thought it most 
proper to endowe a Free-schoole there; which is wanting now 
(for, before the Refornution, all Monasteries had great Schooles 
appendant to them; e.g. Magdalen schoole and New College 
schoole). After enquiry I found out a piece of land in Bradon> 
forest (of about 25 pounds per annum value) that was in his 
Majesties guift, which he designed to have obtained of his 
Majestie for a salary for a Schoolmaster; but the Queen’s 
Priests smelling-out the Designe and being his Enemies, 
hindred this publique and charitable Intention. 

Mr. Samuel Cowper (the Prince of Limners of this last 
Age and my ever honoured Friend, who besides his Art was an 
ingeniose person and of great humanity) drew his Picture as 
like as art could afford, and one of the best pieces that ever he 
did: which his Majesty, at his returne, bought of him, and 
conserves as one of his rarities in his Qoset at Whitehall. 

His Lord who was a waster, sent him up and downe to 
borrow money, and to gett Gentlemen to be bound for him, 
being ashamed to speake him selfe. 

In his youth he was unhealthy; of an ill complexion 
(yellowish) : he tooke colds, being wett in his feet (there were 
no hackney coaches to stand in the streetes) and trod both his 
Shoes aside the same way. Notwithstanding he was well 
beloved: they lov’d his company for his pleasant facetiousness 
and good-nature. 

From forty, or better, he grew healthier, and then he had 
a fresh, ruddy, complexion. He was San^tuo-melanchticus \ 
which the physiologers say is the most ingeniose complexion. 
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He would say that tliete might be good witts d all ooniwziofu; 
but good-natured, inq>0S8ime. 

In his old age he was very bald (which damned a -reneta- 
don) yet within dote, he used to study, and sitt bare-headed, 
and sayd he never tooke a>ld in his head, but diat the greatest 
trouble was to keepe-off the Flies from pitdiing on the bmdnes. 

Face not very great; ample forehead; whiskers yellowish- 
redish, which naturally turned up—which is a sime or a btisoue 
witt. Belowe he was shaved close, except a litue dp under his 
lip. Not but that nature could have afforded a venerable 
B^d, but being naturally of a cheerful! and pleasant humour, 
he affected not at all austenty and gravity to looke severe. He 
desired not the reputadon of his wisdome to be taken from the 
cutt of his beard, but from his reason. 

He had a good eie, and that of a haaell colour, which was 
foil of Life and Spirit, even to the last. When he was earnest 
in discourse, there shone (as it were) a bright live-coale within 
it. He had two kinds of lookys : when he laugh’t, was witty, 
and in a merry humour, one could scarce see his Eies; by and 
by, when he was serious and posidve, he open’d his eies round 
(i.e. his eic-lids.) He had midling eies, not very big, nor very 
Uttie. 

There was a good Painter at the Earl of Devonshire’s in 
Derbyshire not long before Mr. Hobbes dyed, who drew him 
with the great decayes of old age. 

Though he left his nadve countrey at 14, and lived so long, 
yet somedmes one might find a litde touch of ovir pronuncia- 
don.—Old Sir Thomas Malette, one of the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, knew Sir Walter Ralegh, and sayd d^t, notwithstanding 
his great Travells, Conversadon, Learning, etc., yet he spake 
broade Devonshire to his dyeing day. 

He had very few Bookes. I never sawe (nor Sir William 
Petty) above hime a dozen about him in his chamber. Homer 
and Virgil were commonly on his Table; sometimes Xenophon, 
or some probable historie, and Greek Testament, or so. 

He had read much, if one considers his long life; but 
his contempladon was much more then his reading. He was 
wont to say that if he had read as much as other men, he should 
have knowne no more then other men. 

He was wont to say that he had rather have the advice, 
or take Ph]rsique from an experienced old Woman, that had 
been at many sick people’s Bed-sides, then firom the leamedst 
but unexperienced Physidan. 

*Tis not consistent with an harmonicall soule to be a woman- 
hater, neither had he an Abhorrescence to good wine but he 
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was, even m his youth (genexally) tempetate, both as to wine 
aad women. I have heard him say that he <hd beieeve he had 
been in excesse in his life, a hundted times; uduch, considering 
lus great age, did not amount to above once a yeare. ^XHben he 
did drinke, he would drinke to excesse to have the benefitt of 
Vomiting, which he did easily; by which benefit neither his 
witt was disturbt longer then he was spuing nor his stomach 
oppressed; but he never was, nor could not endure to be, 
habitually a good fellow, i.e. to drinke every day wine with 
company, which, though not to drunkennesse, spoiles die 
Braine. 

For his last 304- yeares, his Dyet, etc., was very moderate 
and regular. He rose about seaven, had his breakefast of Bread 
and Butter; and tooke his walke, meditating till ten; then he 
did putt downe the minutes of his thoughts, which he penned 
in the afternoon. He thought much and with excellent method 
and stedinesse, which made him seldom make a False step. 

He had an inch thick board about 16 inches square, whereon 
paper was pasted. On this board he drew his lines (schemes). 
V^en a line came into his head, he would, as he was walking, 
take a rude Memorandum of it, to preserve it in his memory 
till he came to his chamber. He was never idle; his thoughts 
were always working. 

His dinner was provided for him exactly by eleaven, for 
he could not now stay till his Lord’s howre— sell, about two : 
that his stomach could not beare. 

After dinner he tooke a pipe of tobacco, and then threw 
himselfe immediately on his bed, with his band off, and slept 
(tooke a nap of about halfe an howre). 

In the afternoon he penned his morning Thoughts. 

Besides his dayly Walking, he did twice or thrice a yeare 
play at Tennis (at about yj he ^d it) then went to bed there and 
was well rubbed. This he did believe would make him live 
two or three yeares the longer. 

In the countrey, for want of a tennis-court, he would walke 
up-hill and downe-hill in the parke, till he was in a great sweat, 
and then give the servant some money to rubbe him. 

He had alwayes bookes of prick-song lyeing on his table: 
which at night, when he was abed, and the dores made fiut, 
and was sure nobody heard him, he sang aloud (not that he had 
a very good voice) but for his health’s Sake: he did beieeve 
it ^d his Lunges good, and conduced much to prolong his life. 

He had the shaking Palsey in his handes; which began in 
France before die year 1650, and haz growne upon him by 
degrees, ever since, so that he haz not able to write very 
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legibly since 1665 or 1666, as I find by some letters he hath 
honoured me withall. Mr. Hobbs wase for severall yeares 
before he died so Paral3mcall that he wase scarce able to write 
his name, and that in the abscence of his Amanuensis not being 
able to write anything, he made Scrawls on a piece of paper to 
remind him of the conceptions of his Mind he design’d to have 
committed to writing. 

His extraordinary Timorousnes Mr. Hobs doth very 
ingeniosely confess and atributes it to the influence of his 
Mother’s Dread of the Spanish Invasion in 88, she being then 
with child of him: it is very prodigious that neither the timor¬ 
ousness of his Nature from his Infancy, nor the decay of his 
Vital Heat in the extremity of old age, accompanied with the 
Palsy to that violence, shou’d not have chilled the briske Fervour 
and Vigour of his mind, which did wonderfully continue to 
him to his last. 

His work was attended with Envy, which threw several! 
aspersions and false reports on him. For instance, one (common) 
was that he was afrayd to lye alone at night in his Chamber; 
I have often heard him say that he was not afrayd of Sprights, 
but afrayd of being knockt on the head for five or ten pounds, 
which rogues might think he had in his chamber; and severall 
other tales, as untrue. 

When Mr. T. Hobbes was sick in France, the Divines came 
to him, and tormented him (both Roman Catholic, Church of 
England, and Geneva). Sayd he to them. Let me alone, or els 
I will detect all your Cheates from Aaron to yourselves. 

Mr. Edmund Waller sayd to me, when I desired him to 
write some Verses in praise of him, that he was afrayd of the 
Churchmen : that, what was chiefly to be taken notice of in his 
Elogie was that he, being but one, and a private Person, pulled- 
downe all their Churches, dispelled the mists of Ignorance, and 
layd-open their Priest-craft. 

There was a report (and surely true) that in Parliament, 
not long after the King was setled, some of the Bishops made a 
Motion to have the good old Gentleman burn’t for a Heretique. 
Which, he hearing, feared that his papers might be search’t by 
their order, and he told me he had burnt part of them; among 
other things, a Poemc, in Latin Hexameter and Pentameter, 
of the Encroachment of the Gergie (both Roman and Reformed) 
on the Qvil Power. 

That he was a Christian ’tis deare, for he redeved the 
Sacrament of Dr. Pierson, and in his confession to Dr. John 
Cosins, on his (as he thought) death-bed, dedared that he liked 
the Religion of the Church of England best of all other. 



He dy^l worth neer looo pounds, which (considering his 
charity) was more than 1 expected: for he was very charitable 
to those tiiat were the true objects of his Bounty. One time, I 
remember, goeing in the Strand, a poore and infirme old man 
craved his Aimes. He, beholding him with eies of pitty and 
compassion, putt his hand in his pocket and gave him 6d. Sayd 
a Divine that stood by, Would y6u have donne this, if it had 
not been Christ’s command ? Yea, sayd he. Why ? quoth the 
other. Because, sayd he, I was in paine to consider the nuserable 
condition of the old man; and now my almes, giving him 
some reliefe, doth also ease me. 

Thomas Hobbs said that if it were not for the gallowes, 
some men are of so cruell a nature as to take a delight in killing 
men more than I should to kill a bird. I have heard him 
inveigh much against the Crueltie of Moyses for putting so 
many thousands to the Sword for Bowing to the Golden Calf. 

Mr. Benjamin Johnson, Poet-Laureat, was his loving and 
familiar Friend and Acquaintance. 

His nephew Francis pretty well resembled his uncle Thomas, 
especially about the eie ; and probably had he had good Educa¬ 
tion might have been ingeniose; but he drowned his Witt 
in Ale. 

When he was at Florence, he contracted a friendship with 
the famous Galileo Galileo, whom he extremely venerated and 
magnified; and not only as he was a prodigious Witt, but for 
his sweetnes of nature and manners. They pretty well 
resembled one another as to their countenances, as by their 
Pictures doeth appear; were both cheerfull and melancholique- 
Mfi g ninp ; and had both a consimilitie of Fate, to be hated and 
persecuted by the Ecclesiastiques. 

Mr. Robert Hooke loved him, but was never but once in 
his company. 

William Harvey, Dr. Of Physique and Chirurgery, Inventor 
of the Circulation of the Bloud, left him in his Will ten poundes, 
as a token of his love. 

Mr. John Dreyden, Poet Laureat, is his great admirer, and 
oftentimes makes use of his Doctrine in his Playes—from Mr. 
Dreyden himselfe. 

Sir Jonas Moore, Mathematicus, Surveyor of his Majestie’s 
Ordinance, who had a great veneration for Mr. Hobbes, and 
was wont much to lament he fell to the study of the Mathe- 
matiques so late. 

Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland was His great friend and 
admirer, and so was Sir William Petty; both which I have 
here enrolled amongst those friends I have heard him speake of, 
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bat Dt. Blackbume leB; *em both out (to my admitatioa). I 
askt him why he had donne so ? He answexed because they 
wete both ignote to Foteignets. 

Des Cattes and he wete acquainted and mutually tespected 
one another. He would say that had he kept himself to 
Geometry he had been the best Geometer in die world but that 
his head did not lye for Philosophy. 

I have heard him say that Atistode was the worst Teacher 
that ever was, the worst Polidcian and Ethick—a Qiuntrey- 
fellow that could live in the World would be as good: but ms 
YJxtorique and Discourse of Animals was rare. 

He had a high esteeme for the Royall Sociede, having sayd 
that Naturall Philosophy was removed from the Universides 
to Gresham CoUedge, meaning the Royall Societie that meetes 
there; and the Royall Sociede (generally) had the like for him: 
and he would long since have Men ascribed a Member there, 
but for the sake of one or two persons, whom he tooke to be 
his enemies: viz. Dr. Wallis (surely their Mercuries are in 
opposidon) and Mr. Boyle. I might add Sir Paul Neile, who 
disobliges everybody. 

1675, he left London cum ammo nunquam revertends [with the 
intention of never returning] and ^nt the remaynder of his 
dayes in Derbyshire with the Earl of Devonshire at Qiatsworth 
and Hardwyck, in Contempladon and study. 

These love verses he made not long before his death:— 

Tbo’ I am now past ninety, and too old 
T' expect preferment in the Court of Ctpid, 

And many Winters made mee ev’n so cold 
I am become almost all over stupid, 

Yet I can love and have a Mistresse too. 

As fair as can be and as wise as fair ; 

And yet not proud, nor arything will doe 
To make me of her favour to despair. 

To tell you who she is were very bold; 

But if i’ th^ Character your Selfe you find 
Thitm not the man a Fool tho he be old 
Who loves in Bodty fair, a fairer mind. 

He fell sick about the middle of October 1679. IBs disease 
was the Strangury, and the Physidans judged it incurable by 
reason of his great age and naturall decay. About the 20th of 
November, my Lord being to remove from Qiatsworth to 
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Mr. Hobbes would not be lelt behind; and diece- 
fore widi a fedserbed laid into the Coadi, upon udiich he lay 
warme dad, he was conveyed safely, and was in appearance 
as well afbr that little joum^ as before it. But seven or eight 
days afiter, his whole right side was taken widi the dead paky, 
and at the same time he was made speechlesse. He lived a£^ 
this seven days, taking very litde. nourishment, slept well, and 
by intervals endeavoured to speake, but could not. In the whole 
time of his sickness he was nee from fever. He seemed there¬ 
for to dye rather for want of the Fuell of Life (which was spent 
in him) and meet weaknesse and decay, then by the power of 
his disease, which was thought to be onely an effect of his age 
and weaknesse. He was put into a Woollen Shroud and Coffin, 
which was covered with a white Sheet, and upon that a black 
Herse cloth, and so carryed upon men’s shoulders, a little mile 
to Church. The company, consisting of the family and neigh¬ 
bours that came to his Funerall, and attended him to his grave, 
were very handsomely entertained with Wine, burned and raw, 
cake, biscuit, etc. 

^ trtu copy of Mr. Hobbes's will. 

Item, whereas it hath pleased my good Lord the Earle 
of Devonshire, to bid me oftentimes heretofore, and now at the 
making of this my last Will, to dispose therein of one hundred 
pounds, to be paid by his Lordship, for which I give him most 
humble thanks; 1 doe give and ffispose of the same in this 
mannef ; There be five grand-children of my Brother Edmund 
Hobbes, to the eldest whereof whose name is Thomas Hobbes, 
I have heretofore given a peece of Land, which may and doth 
I ffiink content him, and therefore to the other four that are 
younger, I dispose of the same loo pounds the gift of my Lord 
of Devonshire, to be divided equally amongst them, as a further¬ 
ance to bind them Apprentices. 

My Lord of Devonshire has paid the hundred pounds to 
Mr. Hobbes’s kinred, which he bid Mr. Hobbes dispose of in 
his Will. 



WILLIAM HOLDER 


r^m i6i6. Divine. Fellow of the Royal Society i66}. Canon of 
St Paul’s 167a. Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal (i 674) where he became 
so £unous a disciplinarian that he was known as Mr. Snub-Dean. He 
published EJements of Speech in 1669 and various treatises on harmony 
and the Julian Calendar. Died 1698.] 


H e is a handsome, gracefull person, and of a delicate 
constitution, and of an even and smooth temper; so 
that, if one would goe about to describe a perfect good 
man, would drawe this Doctor’s Character. He is very Musicall, 
both theoretically and practically, and he had a sweet voyce: 
gracefull Elocution; lus discourse so Gent, and obligeing; 
deer reason; is a good Poet. He is extremely weU qualified 
for his place of the Sub-Almoner of the King’s Chapell, being 
a person abhorring covetousnes, and full of Pitty. 

The only Son of Edward Popham, Admiral! for the Parlia¬ 
ment, being borne deafe and dumbe, was sent to him to learne 
to speake, which he taught him to doe: by what method, and 
how soon, you may see in the Appendix concerning it to his 
Ekments of Speech. It is a most ingeniose and curious Discourse, 
and imtouched by any other; he was beholding to no Author; 
did only consult with Nature. This Gentleman’s son afterwards 
was a little while (upon D' Holder’s preferment to Ely) a 
scholar of Dr. Wallis, (a most ill-natured man, an egregious 
Iyer and backbiter, a flatterer and fawner on my Lord Brouncker 
and his Miss, that my Lord may keepe up his reputation) 
under whom he forgott what he learnt before, the child not 
enduring his morose pedantique humour. Not long since in 
one of the Philosopbical Transactions is entered a long mountebank¬ 
ing panegyrique of the Doctor’s prayse for doeing so strange a 
thmg and never makes any mention of Dr. Holder at all. Dr. 
H. questioning Oldenburgh (1 happened to be then present) 
Mr. Oldenburgh (though a great friend of Dr. Wallis) acknow¬ 
ledged that the Doctor himselfe penned it every word; which 
occasioned Dr. Holder to write against him in a pamphlet in 4to. 

Mr. Thomas Hobbes writes to me, I wonder not if Dr. 
Wallis, or any other, that have studyed Mathematicks onely to 
gaine Prefdment, when his ignorance is discovered, convert 
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his study to jugling and to the gaining of a reputation of con¬ 
juring, decyphering, and sudi Arts. As for the matter it selfe, I 
meane the t^ching of a man borne deafe and dumbe to spe^e, 
1 dunke it impossible. But 1 doe not count him deam and 
indocible that can heare a word spoken as loud as is possible 
at the veiy entrance to his Eare; and he that could make him 
heare (being a great and common good) would well deserve 
both to be honoured and to be enriched. He that could make 
him speake a few words onely deserved nothing. But he that 
brags of this and cannot doe it, deserves to be whipt. 

But to retume to this honest worthy Gentleman—^Anno 
about 1646, he went to Bletchington to his parsonage, where 
his hospitality and learning, mixt with great courtesie, easily 
conciliated the love of all lus neighbours to him. 

He was very helpful! in the Education of his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Christopher Wren (now Knighted) a youth of a pro¬ 
digious inventive Witt, and of whom he was as tender as if he 
had been his owne Child, who gave him his first Instructions in 
Geometrie and Arithmetique, and when he was a young Scholar 
at the University of Oxford, was a very necessary and kind friend. 

The parsonage-house at Bletchington was Mr. Christopher 
Wren’s home, and retiring-place; here he contemplated, and 
studied, and found-out a great many curious things in Mathe- 
matiques. About this house he made severall curious Dialls, 
with his owne handes, which are still there to be seen. Which 
see, as well worthy to be seen. 

It ought not to be forgott the great and exemplary love 
between this Doctor and his vertuose wife, who is not lesse 
to be admired,* in her sex and station, then her brother Sir 
Christopher; and (which is rare to be found in a woman) 
her excellences doe not inflate her. Amongst many other 
Guifts she haz a strange sagacity as to curing of wounds, which 
she does not doe so much by presedents and Reciept bookes, 
as by her owne excogitancy, considering the causes, eflects, 
and circumstances. His Majestie King Charles II had hurt his 
hand, which he intrusted his Chirurgians to make well; but 
they ordered him so that they made it much worse, so that it 
swoll, and pained him up to his shoulder; and pained him so 
extremely that he could not sleep, and began to be feavedsh. 
Then one told the King what a tare shee-surgeon he had in his 
house; she was presently sent for at eleven clock at night. 
She presently made ready a Pultisse, and applyed it, and gave 
his Majestie sudden ease, and he slept well; next day she dressed 
him, and in a short time perfectly cured him, to the great gtiefe 
of ^ the Surgeons, who envy and hate her. 



WENCESLAS HOLLAR 


[Bom 1607. E^iaver. He lived in Ftankfoit, G>lome and 
Antwetp and had difficulty enough to subsist, until Thomas Howard, 
Bad of Anindel, brought him to England. Teacher of drawing to the 
Prince of Wales 1640. He fought in the tanks for the King, but 
was captured by Parliament and escaped to Antwetp. In 16} z he 
returned to England. He was appointed His Majesty’s Designer in 
1660. Before me introduction of photography, picture painting and 
engraving were important professions, and Ho^ charged foutpence 
an hour for his work, of which 2733 examples are enumerated. 
Besides making copies of famous paintings and illustrating books. 
Hollar executed a nne map of London after the Fite, illustrated the 
coronation of Qiarles II and engraved a series of pictures of women’s 
costumes, which have proved invaluable to historians. Died 1677.] 


W INCESLAUS HOLLAR, Bohemus, was borne at 
Prague. His father was a Knight of the Empire and 
a Protestant, and either for keeping a conventicle, or 
being taken at one, forfeited his Estate, and was ruined by the 
Roman Catholiques. 

He told me that when he was a Schoole-boy he tooke a 
delight in draweing of Mapps; which draughts he kept, and 
they were pretty. He was designed by his father to have been 
a Lawyer, and was putt to that profession, when his father’s 
troubles, together with the Warres, forced him to leave his 
country. So that what he did for his delight and recreation 
only when a boy, proved to be his livelyhood when a man. 

I thinke he stayd sometime in Lowe Germany, then he came 
into England, wher he was very kindly entertained by that 
great Patron of Painters and draughts-men, Thomas Howard 
Lord High Marshall, Earl of Anmdell and Surrey, where he 
spent his time in draweing and copying rarities, which he did 
etdi (i.c. eate with fortis in copper plates). When the Lord 
Marshall went Ambassador to the Emperor of Germany to 
Vienna, he travelld with much grandeur; and among otners, 
Mr. Hollar went with him (very well clad) to take viewes, 
landskapes, buildings, etc. remarqueable in their Journey, 
wfaidh wee see now at the Print-Shopps. 

He hath donne the most in that way diat ever any one did, 
insomuch that I have heard Mr. John Evelyn, R.S.S., say that 
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at sispenoe a {xnnt his Labour would come to . . . pounds 
(jpum T. E.) He was very short-sighted, and did worke so 
dmousJy diat the cudosity of his Worke is not to be judged 
without a magnifying-glasse. When he tooke his Landskapes, 
he, then, had a glasse to helpe his Sight. 

At Arundel-house he maried with my Ladie*s wayting 
woman, Mrs. Tracy, by whom he'haz a daughter, that was one 
of the greatest Beauties 1 have seen; his son by her dyed in the 
Plague, an ingeniose youth, drew d^cately. 

when the Qvil Warres brake-out, the Lord Marshall had 
leave to goe beyond sea. Mr. Hollar went into the Lowe- 
Countries where he stayed till about 1649. 

I remember he told me that when he nrst came into England 
(which was a serene time of Peace) that the people, both poore 
and rich, did looke cheerfully, but at his returne, he round 
the G>untenances of the people all changed, melancholy, 
spightfull, as if bewitched. 

He was a very friendly good-natured man as could be, 
but Shiftlesse to the World, and dyed not rich. I have sayd 
before that his father was ruined upon the account of the 
Protestant religion. Winceslaus dyed a Catholique, of which 
religion, I suppose, he might be ever since he came to Arundel- 
howse. Had he lived till the 13th of July following, he had 
been just 70 yeares old. 



ROBERT HOOKE 


[Bom 1635. Ezpetimental philoscmher. Curator of Experiments 
at the Royal Society i66z. Fellow (1663) and Secretary of the Royal 
Society 1677-1682. Gresham Professor of Geometry 1665. Designed 
Bethlehem Hospital, Montague House and the College of Physicians. 
He helped Newton by hints in Optics, and his anticipation of the 
Law of Inverse Squares was admitted by Newton. He pointed out 
the real nature of combustion 1665 ; proposed to measure the force 
of gravity by the swinging of a pendulum 1666; discovered the 
fifth star in Orion 1664; inferred the rotation of Jupiter; first 
observed a star by daylight; and made the earliest attempts at telescopic 
determination of the parallax of a fixed star. He also first applied 
the spiral spring to regulate watches; expounded the true theory of 
the msticity and the luetic hypothesis of gases 1678 ; constructed 
the first Gregorian telescope 1674; described a system of telegraphy 
1684; first asserted the true principle of the arch ; and invented the 
marine barometer and other instruments. Died 1703.] 

M r. ROBERT HOOKE, curator of the Royall Societie 
at London, was borne at Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight; his father was Minister there, and of the 
family of the Hookes of Hooke in Hants, in the road from 
London to Saram, a very ancient Family and in that place for 
many (3 or more) hundred yeares. His father died by suspending 
him selfe. 

John Hoskyns, the Painter, being at Freshwater, to drawe 
pictures, Mr. Hooke observed what he did, and, thought he. 
Why cannot I doe so too ? So he gitts him Chalke, and Ruddle, 
and coale, and grinds them, and putts them on a Trencher, 
gott a pencill, and to worke he went, and made a picture; 
then he copied (as they hung up in the parlour) the Pictures 
there, which he made like. Also, being a boy there, at Fresh¬ 
water, he made a Diall on a round trencher; never having had 
any instruction. His father was not Mathematical! at all. 

When his father died, his Son Robert was but 13 yeares 
old, to whom he left one Hundred pounds, which was sent 
up to London with him, with an intention to have bound him 
Apprentice to Mr. Lilly the Paynter, with whom he was a 
little while upon tryall; who liked him very well, but Mr. Hooke 
quickly perceived what was to be donne, so, thought he, why 
cannot I doe this by my selfe and keepe my hundred pounds ? 
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He went to Mr. Busby’s the Schoolemaster of Westminster, 
at whose howse he was; and he made very much of him. With 
him he lodged his hundred pounds. There he leamd to play 
20 lessons on the organ. He there in one weeke’s time maH** 
himselfe master of the first VI books of Euclid, to the Admira¬ 
tion of Mr. Busby. At Schoole here he was very mechanicall, 
and (amongst other things) he invented thirty severall wayes of 
Flying. 

He was never a King’s Scholar, and I have heard Sir Richard 
Knight (who was his school-fellow) say that he seldome saw 
him in the schoole. 

Anno Domini i6j8 he was sent to Christ Church in Oxford, 
where he had a Chorister’s place (in those dayes when the 
Church Musique was putt-downe) which was a pretty good 
maintenance. He lay in the chamber in Christ Church that 
was Mr. Burton’s, of whom ’tis whispered that, non obstante 
all his Astrologie and his booke of Melancholie, he ended his 
dayes in that chamber by hanging him selfe. 

He was there Assistant to Dr. Thomas Willis in his 
Chymistry; who afterwards recommended him to the Hon'*'® 
Robert Boyle, Esqre, to be usefull to him in his Chymicall opera¬ 
tions. Anno Domini 1662 Mr. Robert Boyle recommended Mr. 
Robert Hooke to be Curator of the Experiments of the Royall 
Society, wherin he did an admirable good worke to the Common¬ 
wealth of Learning, in recommending the fittest person in the 
world to them. 

Anno Domini 1666 the great Conflagration of London 
happened, and then he was chosen one of the two Surveyors of 
the Citie of London; by which he hath gott a great Estate. 
He built Bedlam, the Physitians’ College, Montague-house, 
the Filler on Fish-street-hill, and Theatre there; and he is 
much made use of in Designing Buildings. 

He is but of midling stature, something crooked, pale 
faced, and his face but little belowe, but his head is lardge; 
his eie full and popping, and not quick; a grey eie. He haz 
a delicate head of haire, browne, and of an excellent moist 
curie. He is and ever was very temperate, and moderate in 
dyet, etc. 

As he is of prodigious inventive head, so is a person of 
great vertue and goodnes. Now when 1 have sayd his Inventive 
mculty is so great, you cannot imagine his Memory to be 
excellent, for they are like two Bucketts, as one goes up, Ae 
other goes downe. He is certainly the greatest Mechanick 
this day in the World. 

’Twas Mr. Robert Hooke that invented the Pendulum- 
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Watches, so modi mote usefuU than the odhet Watches. He 
hath invented an Engine fot die speedie vrotking of Division, 
etc., ot for the speeds and immediate finding out die Divisor. 

Before I leave diis Towne, 1 vrill gett of him a Catalogue 
of what he hath wrote; and as mudi o? his Invendons as 1 can. 
But they are many hundreds; he bdieves not fewer than a 
thousand. *Tis such a hard matter to get people to doe them¬ 
selves tight. 

Mr. Robert Hooke did in Anno 1670, write a Discourse, 
called. An Attempt to prom the Motion of the Earth, which he then 
read to the Royal Society; wherein he haa delivered the Theorie 
of explaining the coelestial motions mechanically: his words 
are these: 1 shall eiqilaine a systeme of the world, difierin^ in 
many pardculars from any yet known, answering in all things 
to the common rules of mechanicall motions. This depends 
upon 3 suppositions; first, that all coelastiall bodys whatsoever 
have an attractive or gravitating power towards their own 
centers, whereby they attract not only their own parts, and keep 
them from flying from them, as we may observe the Earth to 
doe, but that they doe also attract all the other coelestiall bodys 
that are within me sphere of their activity, and consequently 
that not only the Sun and the Moon have an influence upon 
the body and motion of the Earth, and the Earth upon them, 
but that Mercury also, Venus, Mars, Satume, and Jupiter, by 
their attractive powers have a considerable influence upon its 
motion, as, in the same manner, the corresponding attractive 
power of the Earth hath a considerable influence upon every 
one of their motions also. The second supposition is this, 
that all bodys whatsoever, that are putt into direct and simple 
motion will soe continue to move forwards in a straight line, 
till they are by some other eflectuall powers deflected and bent 
into a motion describing a circle, ellipsis, or some other uncom¬ 
pounded curve line. The third supposition is, that these 
attractive powers are soe much the more powetfull in operating, 
by how much nearer the body wrought upon is to their own 
centers. 

About 9 or 10 years ago, Mr. Hooke writt to Mr. Isaac 
Newton, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to make a Demonstra¬ 
tion of tiiis theory, not telUng him, at first, the proportion of the 
gravity to the distance, nor what was the curv’d line that was 
thereby made. Mr. Newton, in his Answer to the letter, did 
expresse that he had not thought of it; and in his first attempt 
about it, he calculated the Curve by supposing die attraction to 
be the same at all distances: upon which, Mr. Hooke sent, in 
his next letter, the whole of his Hypothesis, seil. that die gravita> 
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tion was tedpcocall to the sqtiaie of the distance: which 
is the whde coeiasdall iheoty, amcerning whi(^ Mr. Newton 
luz naade a demonstration, not at all owning he receiv’d the 
first Intimation of it from Mr. Hooke. Likewise Mr. Newton 
haz in the same Booke printed some other Theories and experi¬ 
ments of Mr. Hooke’s, without acknowledgeing from whom he 
had tiiem. 

This is the greatest Discovery in Nature that ever was 
since the World’s Creation. It never was so much as hinted 
by any man before. I wish he had writt plainer, and afforded 
a little more paper. 



JOHN HOSKYNS 


[Bom ij66. Lawyer. Fellow of New Colley, Oxford, 1586. 
M.P. for Hereford 1614. Serjeant-at-Law 1625. Welsh judge. He 
revised, according to tradition, the History of the World by Sit Walter 
Raleigh, with whom he became very intimate during his. confinement 
in the Tower, and polished the verses of Ben Jonson so zealously as 
to ^ called Ben’s father. Died 1638.] 


H e had a brother, John, D.D., a learned man. Rector 
of Ledbury and canon of Hereford, who was designed 
to be a Scholar, but this John (the Serjeant) would not 
be quiet, but he must be a Scholar too. In those dayes boyes 
were seldome taught to read that were not to be of some learned 
profession. So, upon his instant importunity, being then ten 
years of age, he learned to reade, and, at the yeare’s end, entred 
into his Greeke grammar. Charles Hoskyns was brother to 
the Serjeant and the Doctor; a very ingeniose man, who 
would not have been inferior to either but killed himself with 
hard Study. 

He was a yeare at Westminster; and not speeding there, 
he was sent to Winton Schole, where he was the Flower of his 
time. He was of a strong constitution, and had a prodigious 
memorie. I remember I have heard that one time he had not 
made his exercise (verse) and spake to one of his Forme to shew 
him his, which he sawe. The Schoolmaster presently calles 
for the Exercises, and Hoskyns told him that he had writ it 
out but lost it, but he could repeate it, and repeated the other 
boye’s exercise (I think 12 or 16 verses) only at once reading 
over. When the boy who really had made them shewed the 
Master the same, and could not repeate them, he was whipped 
for stealing Hoskyn’s Exercise. There were many pretty 
stories of him when a schooleboy, which I have forgott. 

The Latin verses in the quadrangle at Winton-colledge, 
at the Cocks where the Boyes wash their hands, where there is 
the picture of a good Servant, with asses eares and Hind’s feet, 
a pa^ock on his Lippes, etc., very good hieroglyphick, with a 
hexastique in Latin underneath (which 1 doe not remember). 
It was done by the Serjeant when he went to school there; but 
now finely painted. 
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When he came to New College, he was Terrae film\ but 
he was so bitterly Satyricall that he was expelled and putt to his 
shifts. 

He went into Somersetshire and taught a Schole for about 
a yeare at Uchester. He compiled there a Greeke Lexicon 
as far as M, which I have seen. He maried (neer there) a rich 
widowe, by whome he had only one sonne and one daughter. 

After his mariage he admitted himselfe at the Middle Temple, 
London. He wore good Cloathes, and kept good company. 
His excellent Witt gave him letters of Commendacion to all 
ingeniose persons. At his first comeing to London he gott 
acquainted with the Under-Secretaries at Court, where he was 
often usefull to them in writing their Latin letters. 

He was a close-prisoner in the Tower, tempore V^jegis Jacobi, 
for speaking too boldly in the Parliament-house of the King’s 
profuse liberality to the Scotts. He made a Comparison of 
a Conduit, whereinto water came, and ran-out afarre-off. Now, 
said he, this pipe reaches as far as Edinborough. He was kept 
a close prisoner there, i.e. his windowes were boarded up. Through 
a small chinke he sawe once a crowe, and another time, a Kite; 
the sight whereof, he sayd, was a great pleasure to him. 

He, with much adoe, obtained at length the favour to 
have his little son Bennet to be with him; and he then made a 
Latin Distich, thus englished by him:— 

My little Ben, whil'st thou art young, 

And kno'w’st not how to rule thy Ton^ee, 

Make it thy Slave whilst thou art free. 

Least it as mine imprison thee. 

I have heard that when he came out of the Tower, his 
Crest was graunted him (I believe) for his bold Spirit, and (I 
suppose) contrived by himselfe, viz. a Lyon’s head couped or, 
breathing fire. The Serjeant would say jocosely that it was the 
only Lyon’s head in England that tooke Tobacco. 

His great Witt quickly made him be taken notice of. Ben; 
Johnson called him father. Sir Benet told me that one^ time 
desiring Mr. Johnson to adopt him for his sonne. No, said he, 
I dare not; ’tis honour enough for me to be your Brother: 
I was your Father’s sonne, and ’twas he that polished me. In 
shorte, his acquaintance were all the Witts then about the 
Towne; e.g. Sir Walter Raleigh (who was his Fellow-prisoner 
in the Tower, where he was Sir Walter’s Aristarchus to review 
and polish Sir Walter’s stile); John Donne, D.D.; Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Ruddyer, with whom it was once his fortune to have a 
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quanel and fought a Dudl widi him and hurt him in die Knee, 
hut tl^ weze Afterwards fidends i^ain ;. Sir Henry Wotton, 
Provost of Eaton Gillege; maw mulHs aUis. 

His verses on the hut in the Parliament house are printed 
in some of the Drolleries. He had a booke of Poemes, neady 
written by one of bis Qerkes, big^ dien Dr. Donne*s Poemes, 
which his sonn Benet lent to he uiowes not who, about i6;5, 
and could never heate of it since. 

Was wont to say that all those that came to London were 
either Gurrion or Qrowes. 

His conversation was exceedingly pleasant, and would 
make verses on the Roade, where he was the best Company in 
the world. He was a great master of the Latin and Greke 
languages; a great Divine; made the best Latin Epitaphs of 
his time. He understood the Lawe well, but worst at that. 

He wrote his owne Life, which was to shew that wheras 
Plutarch had wrote the Lives of many Generalles, etc., Grandees, 
that he, or an active man might, from a private fortune by his 
witt and industrie attain to the Dignity of a Serjeant at Lawe— 
but he should have said that they must have parts like his too. 

He was a very strong man, and valiant, and an early riser 
in the morning {seil.y at four in the morning). He was black- 
eyed and had black hajrre. 

I will now describe his Seate at Morhampton (Hereff.). 
At the Gate-house is the Picture of the old fellowe that made 
the fires, with a Block on his back, boytle and wedges and 
hatchet. In the Chapelie, over the Altar, are two Hebrewe 
words and underneath a distich. Here is an Organ that was 
Queen Elizabeth’s. In the gallery, the picture of his Brother 
Doctor in the Pulpit, Serjeant in his Robes, the Howse, Parke, 
etc.; and underneath are verses. In the first leafe of his Fee- 
booke he drew the picture of a Purse. 

In the Garden, the picture of the Gardiner, on the Wall 
of the Howse, with his Rake, Spade, and water-pott in his 
left hand. Under severall venerable and shady Oakes in the 
Parke, he had seates made; and where was a fine purling 
Spring, he did curbe it with stone. 

Not many moneths before his death (being at the Assises 
or Sessions at Hereford) a massive countrey fellowe trod on 
his toe, which caused a Gangrene which was the cause of his 
death. One Mr. Dighton of Glocester, an experienced 
Chirurgian who had formerly been chirurgian in the Warres 
in Ireland, was sent for to cure him; but his Skill and care 
could not save him. His Toes were first cutt-off. The Minister 
of his Parish had a dubbe-foote or feete (I think his name was 
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Hng^). Said Sir (after his toes were cutt off) / must 
he aeifiait^ mtbjmr shoemaker. 

I xemmbefy befote the late Wattes, the Ministers in Here¬ 
fordshire, etc. (Oavinties that way) had the Title of S', as the 
Bachalours of Art have at Oxon, as Sir Richard, of Stretford; 
Sir William, of Monkland. And so it was in Wilts, when my 
grandfather Lyte was a boy; and anciently eveiywhere. In all 
old Wills before the Reformation it is upon Record. 

Sir Robert Pye, Attorney of the Court of Wardes, was his 
neighbour, but there was no great goodwill between them— 
Sir Robert was haughty. He happened to dye on Christmas 
day: the newes being brought to the Serjeant, said he. The 
devill haz a Christmas-pye. 



HENRY ISAACSON 


(Bom ij8i. Theologian and chronologer. Master of Arts of 
Pembroke mil, Cambridge. Friend of Bishcm Andrews. Published 
TaMa Historieo-Cbrotieloffca 1633 ; a Life of J^sbop Andrews 1630; 
and other works. Died 1654.] 

M r. henry ISAACSON was. Secretary to Lancelot 
Andrews, Lord Bishop of Winton. Thomas Bourman, 
Dr. of Divinity, of Kingston upon Thames, did know 
Mr. Isaacson, and told me that he was a learned man, which 
I easily believed when I heard he was Secretary to that learned 
Prelate, who made use of none but for merit. 

The Dr. told me that when he presented his Cbronologie 
to his Majestie King Charles the first, *twas in the matted Gallery 
at White-hall. The King presently discerned the purpose of 
the Treatise, and turned to his owne Birth; sayd the King, 
And here's one L.ye to begin with. It seemes that Mr. Isaacson had 
taken it out of a foreigner, who used the other Account. Poor 
Mr. Isaacson was so ashamed at this unlucky rencounter, that 
he immediately sneak’t away and stayd not for prayse or reward, 
both which perhaps he might have had, for his Majestie was 
well pleased with it. 

Twas presented in an ill Hower. An Astrologer would 
give something to know that day and hower. 



DAVID JENKINS 


[Bom 1586. Welsh judge. Judge of Great Sessions for Car¬ 
marthen, Cardigan and Pembrokeshire 1643. An ardent Royalist, he 
was captured at Hereford in 1645 and steadfastly contested the right 
of Parliament to try him. Imprisoned until the Restoration. He 
published several Royalist treatises, as well as 8 Centuries of Reports 
1661. He was a patron of the Welsh Bards in Glamoreanshire, where 
he died in 1663.] 

H e was of very good courage. Rode in the Lord 
Gerard’s Army in Pembrokeshire, in the forlorne-hope, 
with his long rapier drawne holding it on-end. He was 
taken prisoner at Hereford. Long time prisoner in the Tower, 
Newgate, Wallingford, and Windsore. Never submitted to the 
Usurping power (I thinke, the only man). All his Estate was 
confiscated ; and was always excepted by the Parliament in the 
first Ranke of delinquents. 

In his Circuit in Wales at the beginning of the Warres, he 
caused to be Indicted severall men of those parts (that were 
Parliament, etc. engaged against the King) for highe Treason; 
and the grand jury indicted them. Afterwards, when he was 
prisoner in Newgate, some of these Grandees came to him to 
triumph over him, and told him that if they had been thus in 
his power, he would have hanged them. God forbid els ! replied 
he : which undaunted returne they much admired. 

The Parliament intended to have hanged him; and he 
expected no lesse, but resolved to be hangd with the Bible under 
one arme and Magna Charta under the other. And hangd he 
had been, had not Harry Martyn told them in the House that 
Sanguis martyrum est semen ecclesiae [the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church] and that that way would doe them more 
mischiefe. So his life was saved, and they removed him out 
of the way to Wallingford Castle. 

’Twas pitty he was not made one of the Judges of West- 
minster-hall for his long sufferings; and he might have been 
he told me, if he would have given money to the Chancellor 
Hyde: but he scornd it. He needed it not, for he had his 
estate againe (ijoo pounds per annum) and being old and 
carceribus confractus [broken with imprisonment]. Mr. T. 
Hobbes, Malmesburiensis, told him one day at dinner that 
that hereafter would not shew well for somebodie’s Honour in History. 
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SIR LEOLINE JENKINS 


JBom 1623. Qvilian and diplomatist. In May 1651 he was 
indicted j^r a stminatj of rebellion and sedition. In 1655 he anticipated 
a thteatened hanmtion by the Parliament by retiring to the Continent 
with Ms pupils. Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford 1660; Principal 
1661-73: Ueputy-Professor of Qvil Law 1662; he was also 
accustomed to conduct the foreign corrnpondence of the University 
and was appointed to receive foreign visitors of distinction. Judge 
of die Admiralty Court (1665) and of the Prerogative Court of Gmter- 
buiy 1669. He was knighted in 1670, after he 1 ^ obtained the setting 
aside in nvour of Qiarles II of me Duchess of Orleans’s claims to 
Henrietta Maria’s personalty. M.P. for Hnhe (1673-78) and for Oxford 
University 1679-83. He represented Bnglwd at the Congress of 
Cologne in 1673 and on his voyage home, while still in the Meuse 
at Brielle, he fired on a Dutch man-of-war for neglecting to lower her 
flag, upon whidi the Dutchman obeyed under protest. He was ako 
Plenipotentiary at Nymegen from 1676-79 and ne marked his resent¬ 
ment at the bad faith displayed by Louis XIV during the negotiations 
by rejecting a present of his miniature, set in <&monds, though 
Colbert urged its acceptance to the point of importunity. Roger 
North odls him the most faithfsd dmdff of a Secretary that ever the Court 
bad. Despite his exemplary life, he was inclined to laugf immoderately 
at a jest, espedalh if it were coarse, which Charles II discovering, 
not, if ter the tendemy <f bis own fan^, to ply bis Secretary with conceits of that 
complexion. He died in 1685.] 


S IR LLEUELLIN JENKINS, Knight, was borne at 
Llanbdthid in the countie of Glamorgan. His father (whom 
I knew) was a good plaine Countrey-man, a Copyholder 
of Sit John Aubrey, Knight and Baronet (eldest son of Sir 
Thomas) whose Mannour it is. 

He went to Schoole at Cxiwbridge, not £ur off. 

David Jenkins, that was prisoner in the Tower (maided 
a sister of Sir John Aubrey) was some remote kin to him; and, 
looking on mm as a boy towardly, diligent, and good, he 
contributed something towards his Education. 

Anno Domini 1641, he was matriculated of Jesus College 
in Oxford, where he stayed till (I thinke) he tooke his Degree 
(ff 'Bae. Artism. 

About that time Sit John Aubrey sent for him home to 
enforme his eldest sonne Lewis Aubrey (since deceased, 1659) 



m ; and tibat he mi^t take his learning die 

he mt$ taught in die Ghutch-house where sevetall boyes rat^y * 
to sdioole^ and there were 6 or 7 Goidexnen’s sonnes (Sir 
Francis Maunsell, Bart.; Mr. Edmund Thomas; etc.) boarded 
in the Towne. The ^oung Gendemen were all neer of an age, 
and dpe for die University together, and to Oxford they all 
went under Mr. Jenkin’s care about anno 1649 or 50, but by 
reason of die Disturbances of those Times, ^ John would 
not have his sonne of any College. But foey all studyed at 
Mr. (now Sir) Sampson Tl^te*s house, a Grocer, opposite to 
University College. Here he stayed with my Cosen about 3 
yeares or better, and then, in aam 1655, he travelled with my 
Cosen and two or 3 of the other Gendemen into France, where 
they stayd about 3 yeares and made themselves Masters of that 
Language. 

He first began the Civill Lawe, viz. bought Vinnius on 
Justinian, 1653. 

When he l^ught home Mr. Lewis Aubrey, he returned to 
Jesus College. After his Majesde’s restauradon Dr. MaunseU 
was restored to his Prindpallship of that house, but being very 
old and weade of worldly cares, he kept it not long, before 
he resigned it to Mr. Jenkins. 

GilTCrt Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir John 
Aubrey were eo-etaneiy and contracted a great fnendship at 
Oxon in their youth, which continued to their deaths. In the 
Troublesome dmes after Dr. Sheldon was expelled, he was a 
yeare ^ thinke) or two with Sit John at Llantrithid, where he 
tooke nodce of the vertue and assiduity of the young man Mr. 
Jenkins. After the King’s restauradon Sir John Aubrey recom¬ 
mended Mr. Jenkins to him; made him. Anno 1668, he was 
Archbishop of Canterbury: Sit William Meyric, LL.D. and 
Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, dyed, and the 
Archbishop conferred that place on Mr. Jenkins. 

When Mary the Queen-Mother dyed at Paris, the King of 
Fraunce caused her Jewells and Treasures to be lo^ed up and 
sealed. His Majesde of Great Bdtaine sent Sir Ll^ellin 
(which is Leoline in Latin) to Paris concerning the Administra¬ 
tion. Anno 1670, he had the Honour of Knighthood. 

Anno 1673, he was sent with Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Plenipotentiaries, to Nemeghen; I remember that very time 
they went away was opposition of Saturn and Mars. I sayd 
then to the Earl of Thanet that if that Ambassade came to any 
good I would never trust to Astrologie again. 

Match 15, 1680, he was made Principe Secretary of Estate. 
When I aune to wayte on him to congratulate for me Honour 
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his Majestie had been pleased to bestove on him, he cedeved 
me with his usuall couttesie, and sayd that it iad phased God 
to rayse-sip a pom worm to doe Us MsaesHe bumbh service. 

He a stiong body for study, indefatigable, temperate 
and vertuous. Godblesse him. 
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BEN JONSON 


[Bom 1575. Actor, poet and playwright. Educated at West¬ 
minster School. Began to work for the Admiral’s Company of 
layers both as player and plarwiieht 1597. Killed a fellow-actor in 
a brawl, but escaped death % benmt of me clergy 1598 : he became 
a Roman Catholic durine his imprisonment, but abjured twelve years 
later. His Btvry Mm in m Httmeiir, with Shakespeare in the cast, was 
pc^oimed by me Lord Chamberlain’s Company at the Globe 1)98. 
His first tiagecfy Sgamu was given at the same theatre by Shakespeare’s 
Company in 1603. His masques, for which Inigo Jones designed the 
scenery, became popular at ^urt, but Jonson was nevertheless im- 

S tisoned in 1605 tor libelline the Scots. Aldiough Drummond 
escribed him as a gnat hver ana praiser of lumstlf, a eontemntr and scormr 
of others, gjven rather to lose a friend than a jest, jealosu of every word imd 
action of those about him, especially if ter drink, he was the fiiend of 
Shakespeare, Donne, Bacon, Selden, Chapman, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Herrick, Suckling, Sir Kenelm Digby and Lord Falkland, and among 
his patrons were the Sidneys, the Carl of Pembroke and the Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle. He was the first Poet Laureate and died in 
1637.1 


M r. benjamin JOHNSON, Poet Laureat, was a 

Warwyckshire man. *Tis agreed that his fa^er was 
a Minister; and by his Epistle dedicat. of Bmy Man 
... to Mr. William Gimden that he was a Westminster Scholar 
and that Mr. W. Camden was his Schoolrmaster. 


His mother, after his father’s death, maried a Bricklayer; 
and ’tis generally said that he wrought sometime with his 
father-in-lawe (and particularly on the Garden-wall of Lincoln’s 
Tone next to Chancery Lane) and that a Knight, a Bencher, 
walking thro*, and hearing him repeate some Greeke verses 
out of Homer, discoursing with him and finding him to have a 
Witt extraordinary, gave him some Exhibition to maintaine 
him at Trinity College in Cambridge. 

Then he went into the Lowe-countreys, and spent some 
time (not very long) in the armie, not to disgrace, as you may 
find in his Epiff-ammes. 

Then he came over into England, and acted and wrote, 
but both iU, at the Green Curtaine, a kind of Nursery or obscure 
Play-house, somewhere in the Suburbes (I thinke towards 
Shoreditch or Qarkenwell). 
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He kiHed Mr. Madow, the Poet, on Bimhill, comeing fiom 
the Green-curtain play-house. 

Then he undertooke a«dn to write a Flaye, and did hitt it 
admirably well, via. Every Moh . . . , which was his first good 
one. 

Serjeant John Hoskins of Herefordshire was his Fatker, 
I remember ms sonne (Sir Bennet Hoskins, Baronet, who was 
something Poetical in his youth) told me, t^t when he desired 
to be adopted his Son : No, sayd he, *tis honour enough for me 
to be your Brother; 1 am your father's son: 'twas he that 
polished me, I doe acknowledge it. 

He was (or rather had been) of a dear and faire skin; his 
habit was very plaine. 1 have heard Mr. Lacy, the Player, say 
^t he was wont to weare a coate like a coachman’s coate, 
with slitts under the arme-pitts. He would many times exceed 
in drinke (Gmarie was ms bdoved liquor) then he would 
tumble home to bed, and, when he had thoroughly perspired, then 
to studie. 1 have seen his studyelng chaire, which was of strawe, 
such as olde woemcn used, and as Aulus Gellius is drawen in. 

At riper yeares, after he had studied at Cambridge he came 
of his owne accord to Oxon and there entred himsdfe in Christ 
Church and tooke his Master’s degree in Oxon (or conferred 
on him) anno 1619. When I was in Oxon, Bishop Skinner of 
Oxford, who lay at our college, was wont to say tlut he under¬ 
stood an Author as well as any man in England. 

Long since, in King James’s time, I have heard my uncle 
Danvers say (who knew him) that he lived without temple Barre, 
at a Combe maker^s shop, about the Elephant and Castle. In 
his later time he lived in Westminster, in me house under which 
you passe as you goe out of the Church yard into the old Palace; 
where he dyed. 

’Twas an ingeniose remar^ue of my Lady Hoskins, that 
B. J. never writes of Love, or if he does, does it not natiunlly. 

Ben Johnson had one eie lower than t’other, and bigger, 
like Qun the Player; perhaps he begott Qun. He mentions 
in his Bpiffammes, a Sonne tl^ he hai^ and his l^itaph. 

He tooke a Catalogue from Mr. Lacy (the Placer) of die 
Yorkshire Dialect. ’Twas his Hint for Qownery to his Comoedy 
called The Tale of a Tab. This 1 had from Mr. Lacy. 

King James made him write against the Puritans, who 
began to m troublesome in his time. 

A Grace by Ben Johnston, extempore. Before King James: 

0«r Ki^ and Queen the Lord-God blesse, 

The Fdte^ave and the La^ Bern, 
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And God hksst tmy doing Hdng 

That Uoos, and brtatb^s, and Imt dk King. 

God bless the Councett of Estate, 

And &iekint^m the fortunate. 

God B/esse them all, and keeps them safe: 

And God Blesse me, and God blesse Rapb. 

The King was mighty enquisitive to know who this Raph 
was. Ben told him *twas the Dtawet at the Swanne Tavemne 
by Qiating-cxosse, who drew him good Canarie. For this 
Drollery his Matesde gave him an hundred poundes. 

B. Jonson nad 50 pounds {^r annum for many yeates 
together to keepe oflF Sit W. Wiseman of Essex from being 
Sheriff. At last King James prick’t him, and Ben came to his 
Majestie and told him he had prick’t him to the heart, and then 
explayned himselfe: innuendo Sir W. W. being prick’t Sheriffe: 
and gott him struck off. 

Ben Johnson, riding through Surrey, found the Women 
weeping and wailing, lamenting the Death of a Lawyer, who 
lived there: He enquired why so great Gri^ for the I^sse of a 
Lawyer ? Oh, said they, we have the greatest Loss imaginable; 
he kept us all in Peace and Quietness, and was a most charitable 
good Man: Whereupon Ben made this Distich: 

God works Wonders now and then. 

Behold a Miracle, det^t who can. 

Here ties a Lawyer and an honest mmt. 

*Ti8 Pity that good Man’s Name should not be remember’d. 

This account I received from Mr. Isaac Walton {who wrote Dr. 
John Donne's c^c. Life) Decemb. z, 1680, be being then eighty-seaoen 
years of age. This is his owns band writing. I only knew Ben John¬ 
son : but my Lord of Winton knew him very weU, and says he 
was in the 6°, that is the upermost fforme in Westminster Schole. 
At which time his father dyed, and his mother marrved a bricke- 
layer, who made him (much against his will) to hem him in his 
trade. But in a short time, his scole maister, Mr. ckmden, got 
him a better imployment, which was, to atend or accompany 
a son of Sir Walter Rauleyes in his travills. Within a short 
time after their tetume, they parted (I think not in cole bloud) 
and with a love sutable to what they had in their travills (not 
to be comended) and then Ben be^an to set up for himself in 
the trade by which he got his subsistance and fame. Of which 
I nede not give anjr account. He got in time to have 100 pounds 
a year from the King, also a pention from the Qttie, and the like 
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from many Of the nobility, and some of the gentty, whidi was 
well {>ayd fbt loye or fete of his taling in verse or prose, or 
boeth. . My Lord of Winton told me, he told him he was (in 
his long retytement and sickness, when he saw him, wMch was 
often) much afflickted that hee had profiun’d the scripture in 
his |>layes; and lamented it with horror; yet, that at that time 
of his long retytement, his pentions (so much as came yn) was 

g iven to a woman that govern’d him, with whom he livd and 
yed nere the Abie in West minister; and that nether he nor 
she tooke much care for next weike, and wood be sure not to 
want wine; of which he usually tooke too much before he went 
to bed, if not oftner and soner. My Lord tells me he knowes 
not, but thinks he was borne in Westminster. So much for 
brave Ben. 

When B. J. was dyeing King Charles sent him but x pounds. 
He lies buryed in the north aisle in the path of square stone 
(the rest is Loxenge) opposite to the Scutcheon of Robertus 
de Ros, with this Inscription only on him, in a pavement square 
of blew marble, about 14 inches square, 

O RARE BENN JOHNSON 

which was donne at the charge of Jack Young, afterwards 
knighted, who, walking there when the grave was covering, 
gave the fellow eighteen pence to cutt it. 
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RALPH KETTELL 


[Bom 1563. Don. Scholar of Trinity CoUq^e, Oxford, 1379; 
Fellow 1583 : Master of Arts 1586; Doctor of Divinity 1597; third 
President iJ99< He was vigilant in dealing with College estates and 
discipline, and he rebuilt Trinity College Hul. Died 1643.] 

K LPH KETTELL, D.D., was borne in Hartfordshire. 
The Lady Elizabeth Pope brought him in to be a Scholar 
of the House at eleaven yeares of age (as I have heard 
Dr. Ralph Bathurst say.) 

I have heard Dr. Whistler say that he wrote good Latin, 
and Dr. Ralph Bathurst (whose grandmother he maried) that 
he scolded the best in Latin of any one that ever he knew. He 
was of an admirable healthy Constitution. 

He dyed a year after I came to the Colledge, and he was 
then a good deal above 80, and he had then a fresh ruddy 
complexion. He was a very tall well-growne man. His gowne 
and surplice and hood being on, he had a terrible gigantique 
aspect with his sharp gray eies. 

Mr. Edward Bathurst of Trinity College, Oxon, drew a 
Picture of Dr. Kettle some three Years after his Death, by sole 
Strength of Memory, he having so strong an Idea of him im¬ 
pressed on his Mind, that it well resembled him. 

He was, they say, white very soon; he had a very venerable 
presence and was an excellent Govemour. One of his maximes 
of Governing was to keepe-downe the Juvemlis Impetus. He 
was chosen President, the second after the foundation of the 
College. 

He was a right Church of England man, and every tuesday 
in Terme-time, in the morning, the Undergraduates (1 have 
forgott if Baccalaurs) were to come into the Chapell and heare 
him expound on the 56 Articles of the Church of England. I 
remember he was wont to talk much of the Rood-loft, and of 
the wafers; he remembred those times. On these dayes, if 
anyone had committed a fault, he should be sure to heare of it 
in the Chapell before his fellow Collegiates. 

He'd have at any him that had a white Cap on; for he 
concluded him to have been drunke, and his head to ake. Sir 
John Denham had borrowed money of Mr. Whistler, the 
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Recoidet, and after a great whik the Recorder askt him for it 
again. Mr. Denham laught at it, and told him he never intended 
t&t. The Recorder acquainted the President, who, at a Lecture 
in the Chapell, tattled him, and told him. Thy ftther (Judge) 
haz hanged many an honester man. In my time, Mr. Anthony 
Ettrick and some others frighted a poor young fteshman of 
Magd. Hall with conjuring, which when the old Or. heard of: 
on the next Tuesday, sayd he, Mr. Eftriek (who is a very little 
man) sv// eonfure up a Jackanapes to be bis Great-g^andfatber. 

He sawe how the Factions in Religion in those dayes drew, 
and he kept himselfe imconcemed. W. Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, sent him one time a servant of his with Venison, 
which the old Dr. with much earnestness refused, and sayd 
he was an old man, and his Stomach weake, and he had not 
eaten of such Meate in a long time, and by no meanes would 
accept of it; but the servant was as much pressing it on him 
on the other side, and told the President that he durst not carry 
it back againe. Well, seeing there was no avoyding it, the 
President asked the Servant seriously, if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury intended to putt in any Scholars or Fellowes into 
his College ? 

One of the Fellowes (in Mr. Francis Potter’s time) was 
wont to say that Dr. Kettel’s braine was like a Hasty-pudding, 
where there was Memorie, Judgemente and Phancy all stirred 
together. He had all these Faculties in great measure, but they 
were all just so jumbled together. If you had to doe with him, 
taking him for a Foole, you would have found in him great 
Subtiuty and reach; e contra, if you treated him as a Wise man 
you would have mistaken him for a Foole. A neighbour of 
mine, Mr. St. Low, told me heard him preach once in St. Marie’s 
Church at Oxon. I know not whether this was the only time 
or no that he used this following way of conclusion : ^t notv 
I see it is time for me to shutt up my Booke, for I see the Doctor’s 
men come-in wiping of their bearm from the ^-bouse. He could 
from the pulpit plainly see them, and ’twas their custom in 
Sermon to go there, and about the end of Sermon to returne 
to wayte on their masters. 

He had two wives, if not three, but no child. His second 
wife was a Villiers (or rather I thinke the Widow of Edward 
Villers, Esq.) who had two beautifull daughters, co-heires. The 
eldest, whom severall of good estate would gladly have wedded, 
he would needs dispose of himselfe, and he thought nobody 
so iitt a husband for this Angelique creature as one Mr. Bathurst, 
of the College, a second brother, and of about 300 pounds per 
annum, but an indifferent Scholar, red fac’d, not at all handsome. 
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Bat the Doctoi's fuhion was to goe up and downe die Gillege, 
and peq« in at the Keyholes to see whether the Boyes did follow 
dieii books ot no. He seldome found Baithatst minding of his 
Booke» but mending of his old doublet ot bteeches. He was 
vety ditifty and penurious, and upon this reason he carried 
away this curious creature. But she was very happy in her Issue; 
all ^ children were very Ingeniose and prosperous in the 
world, and most of them b^utnull. 

One Mr. Isham (elder brother to Sir Justinian Isham) a 

g mdeman-commoner of this Howse, dyed of the small-pox. 

e was a yeiy fine Gendeman and very well-beloved by all the 
Colledge, and sevetall of the Fellowes would have preacht his 
Funetsul Sermon, but Dr. Kettel would not permitt it, but would 
doe it himselfe; which the Fellowes were sorry for, for they 
knew he would make a ridiculous piece of worke of it. But 
preadi the Dr. did; takes a Text and preaches on it a litde 
while; and then takes another Text for the satisfaction of the 
young Gendeman’s .Mother and anon takes another Text for 
the satisfaction of the young Gentleman’s Grandmother. 
When he came to the Panegyrique, sayd he: He was the finest 
swet young Gendeman; it did my heart good to see him walke 
along the Quadrangle. We have an olde Proverbe that Hm^y 
Dogges will eate ttirty pt^ngs, but I must needes say for this 
young Gendeman that he always loved Swett, he spake it with 
a squeaking voice, tbingSy and there was end. 

He observed that the Howses that had the smallest beer 
had the most drunkards, for it forced them to goe into the 
towne to comfort their stomachs, wherefore Dr. Kettel alwayes 
had in his College excellent beere, not better to be had in Oxon, 
so that we could not goe to any other place but for the worse, 
and we had the fewest drunkards of any howse in Oxford. 

He was irreconcileable to long haire; called them hairy 
Scalpes, and as for Perriwigges (which were then very rarely 
wome) he beieeved them to be the Scalpes of men cutte off 
after ^ey were hang’d, and so tanned and dressed for use. 
When he observed the Scolars haire longer than ordin^ 
(especially if they were Scholars of the Howse) he would bring 
a paire of Cixers in his Muffe (which he commonly wor^ 
and woe be to them that sate on the outside of the Table. 
I remember he cutt Mr. Radford’s haire with the kmfe that 
chipps the bread on the Buttery Hatch, and then he sang (this 
is in riie old play of Gammtr Gurtotfs needle ): 

And was not Grins the Collier fituly trims^d? 

Tonedi, Tonedi, 
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Mr. Lydall, he, how doe you dedine tondeo ? Toudeo, 
toudes, Tonedi ? 

He was constantly at Lectures and Excetdses in the Hall, 
to observe them, and brought along with him his Hower- 
glasse; and one time, being ofiended with the Bo3res, he 
threatened them that if they md not doe their excercise better 
he would bring an Hower-glasse two howers long. 

One time walking by the Table where the I^gick Lecture 
was read, where the Reader was telling the Boyes that a Syllo- 
gisme might be true ^ptoad formam, but not ^load matmam\ 
said the President (who would putt-in sometimes) There was a 
Fox that spyed a Crowe upon a tree, and he had a great mind to 
have him, and so getts under the tree in a hope, and layes out 
his tayle crooked like a Home, thinking the Crowe might come 
and peck at it, and then he would seise him. Now come we 
(diis was his word) I say the foxe’s tayle is a home: is this a 
trae proposition or no ? (to one of the boyes). Yes, sayd he 
(the Dr. expected he should have sayd No; for it putt him 
out of his designe); Whf then, sayd he, take him and toot him ; 
and away he went. 

As they were reading of inscribing and circumscribing 
Figures, sayd he, I will shew you how to inscribe a Triangle 
in a Quadrangle. Bring a pig into the quadrangle, and I will 
sett the college dog at him, and he will take the pig by the 
eare, then come I and take the Dog by the tayle and the hog by 
the tayle, and so there you have a Triangle in a quadrangle; 
tpad erat faciendum. 

He dmgg’d with one foot a little, by which he gave warning 
(like a rattlesnake) of his comeing. Will Egerton (Major 
General Egerton’s younger brother) a good witt and mimick, 
would goe so like him that sometimes he would make the whole 
Chapell rise up imagining he had been entring in. 

He preach’t every Sunday at his parsonage at Garsington, 
about five miles off. He rode on ms bay gelding, with his 
boy Ralph before him, with a leg of mutton (commonly) and 
some colledge bread. He did not cate for the coimtrey Revells 
because they tended to debauchery. Sayd he, at Garsington 
revell, Here is, Jh&y for Garsington I and h^ for Cuddemn! 
and hey Hockly / but here’s nobody cries, hy for God 
Almi^ty ! 

Upon Trinity Sunday (our Festival day) he would commonly 
pream at the ^lledge, whither a numbtt of the scholars of 
other howses would come, to laugh at him. In his prayer 
(where he was, of course, to remember Sir Thomas Pope, our 
founder, and the Lady E^beth, his vdfe, deceased) he. would 
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manjr times make a willfuU mistake, and say, Thomas Pope, mr 
co^oemder, Imt then piesently recall himselfe. 

He sang a thin shrill high Treble, Jrat there was one J. 
Hoskyns who had a higher, and was wont to playe the wag 
with the Doctor, to make him straine his voyce to his. 

He was a j^rson of great Charity. In his College, where 
he observed diligent boys that be ghessed had but a slender 
exhibition from their Friends, he would many times putt 
money in at their windowes; that his right hand did not know 
what his left did. Servitors that wrote good hands he would 
sett on worke to transcribe for him, and reward them generosely, 
and give them good advise. 

The Parsonage of Garsington belongs to the College and 
this good old Doctor, when one of his parish, that was an 
honest industrious man, happened by any accident to be in 
decay and lowe in the World, would let his Parsonage to him 
for a yeare, two or three, fourty pounds a yeare under value. 

You must knowe that there was a great Faction between 
Dr. Kettle and thd Fellowes; and one time at a Scrutiny, 
the Doctor upbraiding them for their direspect to Him: Qd, 
Oh! you are brave gallant Gentlemen, and learned men, you 
dispise, and snort and fart at your poor President: 1 am an 
old blind-sincks : but who was it proposed you to be fellows 
from poor raskall-Jacks, and Servitors : Was it not your 
President: and yet none of your Friends were ever so gratefull 
to present me with so much as a wrought Night-cap. I cry 
you mercy (Mr. Dr. Hobbs!) indeed. I remember, your 
Mother sent me once a Gammon of Bacon. 

Mris. Howe, of Grendon, sent him a present of Hippocris, 
and some fine cheese-cakes, by a plain countrey fellow, her 
servant. The Dr. tastes the wine: What, sayd he, dddst thou 
take this drinke out of a Ditch? and when he saw the cheese¬ 
cakes —What have we here, Crinkum, Crankum ? The poor fellow 
stared on him, and wondered at such a rough reception of such 
a handsome present, but he shortly made him amends with a 
good dinner and halfe-a-crowne. 

(Dr. Thorrais Batchcroft did out-doe Dr. Kettle. One 
sent this Doctor a Pidgeon-pye from New-market or thereabout, 
and he askt the bearer whimer *twas hott, or cold ?) 

In August 164Z, the Lord Viscount Say and Seale came 
(by order of the Parliament) to visit the G>lleges to see what of 
new Popery they could discover in the chapells. In our Qiapell, 
on the rockside of the Skreen, had been two Altars (of painting 
well enough for those times, and the Colours were admirably 
fresh and lively). That on the right hand as you enter the Chapell 
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wa$ dedicated to St. Katharine, that on the left was of the taking 
our Saviour off from the crosse. My Lord Say sawe that this 
was done of old time, and Dr. Kettd told his Lordship : Tndjft 
my Lord, ve regard them no more then a dirty Disb-elout; so they 
remained untoucht till Harris’s time, and then were coloured over 
with green. 

’Tis probable this venerable Doctor might have lived 
some yeares longer, and finisht his Century, had not those civill 
warres come on; which much grieved him, that was wont to be 
absolute in the colledge, to be affronted and disrespected by rude 
soldiers. I remember being at the Rhetorique Lecture in the 
hall; a foot soldier came in and brake his hower-glasse. 
The Dr. indeed was just stept out, but Jack Dowch pointed 
at it. 

Our Grove was the Daphne for the Ladies and their gallants 
to walke in, and many times my Lady Isabella Thynne (who 
lay at Balliol College) would make her entry with a Theorbo or 
Lute played before her. I have heard her play on it in the Grove 
myself, which she did rarely; for which Mr. Edmund Waller 
hath in his Poems for ever made her famous. She was most 
beautifull, most humble, charitable, etc., but she could not 
subdue one thing. I remember one time this Lady and fine 
Mris. Fenshawe (her great and intimate friend, who lay at our 
College) would have a frolick to make a visit to the President. 
The old Dr. quickly perceived that they came to abuse him; 
he addresses his discourse to Mris. Fenshawe, saying. Madam, 
your husband and father 1 bred up here, and I knew your 
grandfather. I know you to be a gentlewoman, I will not say 
you are a Whore; but gett you gonne for a very woman. 

Mris. Fenshawe was wont, and my Lady T%nne, to come 
to our Chapell, mornings, halfe dressd, like Angells. The 
dissoluteness of the times, as I have sayd, grieving the good old 
Doctor, his dayes were shortened, and dyed and was buried at 
Garsington. 

Seneca’s scholar Nero found fault with his style, saying 
’twas arena sine cake [mortar without lime] now Dr. Kettel was 
wont to say that Seneca writes as a Boare does pisse, sciUcet by 
jirkes. 

I cannot forget a story that Robert Skinner, Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, haa told us : One Slymaker, a Fellow of this College 
long since, a fellow of great impudence, and little learning— 
the fashion was in those dayes to goe, every Satterday night 
(I thinke) to Joseph Barnes shop, the bookeseller opposite to 
the west end of St. Mary’s, where the Newes was brought from 
London, etc. This impudent clowne would alwayes be heark- 
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ning to people's whisperings and ovedooking their letters, 
that he was mudi taken notice of. Sir Isaac Wake, who was a 
vetf witty man, was resolved he would putt a Trick upon him, 
and understood that such a Sunday Slymaket was to preach at 
St. Mary's. So Sir Isaac, the Saterday before, reades a very 
formall lettre to some person of quality, that Cardinal Baronius 
was turned Protestant, and was marching with an Army of 
40,000 men against the Pope. Slymaker hearkned with greedy 
Bares, and the next day in his prayer before his Sermon, 
beseeched God ^ Ids iterate mer^ and goodmsse to a blessing 
to th Army of Cardinall Baronim, who was tumd Protestant, and 
now marching with an Army of forty thousand men, and so runnes 
on: he had a Stentorian voice, and thunderd it out. The 
Auditors all stared and were amaxed: George Abbot (after¬ 
wards Bishop of Sarum) was then Vice-cancellor, and when 
Slymaker came out of the Pulpit, sends for him, and asked his 
name: Slymaker, sayd he; No, sayd the Vice-canc., 'tis 
Lyemaker. 

Dr. Kettel, when he scolded at the idle young boies of his 
colledge, he used these names, vix. Turds, Tarrarags (these 
were the worst sort, rude Rakills) Rascal-Jacks, Blinddnques, 
Scobberlotchers (these did no hurt, were sober, but went idleing 
about the Grove with their hands in their pocketts, and telling 
the number of the trees There, or so). 

To make you merry. Tie tell you a story that Dr. Henry 
Birket told us t’other ^y at his cosen Mariet’s, scilicet that 
about 1658 or 1640, when he was of Trinity College, Dr. Kettel, 
preaching as he was wont to doe on Trinity Sunday, told ’em 
that they should keepc their Bodies chast and holy; but, said 
he, you Fellows of the College here eate good Commons, and 
drinke good double Beer, and breede Seed, and that will gett- 
out. How would the good old Dr. have raunted and beate-up 
his Kettle-Drum, if he should have seen such Luxury in the 
College as there is now! Tempera mutantur. 



RICHARD KNOLLES 


[Bom IJ50. Historian. Headmaster of the Grammar School at 
Sandwich in Kent, where he was engaged for twelve years on his 
Generali Historie of the Turhts from toe first beffmting of that Nation, 
which was pubHsned in 1603 and ran through many editions. Dr. 
Johnson said that the book showed all the excellencies that narration can 
admit, e^laining Knolles’ limited reputation by the fact that he wrote 
of a subject of s^ich none desires to be informed. Byron said of the book : 
/ believe it had much influence on my future wishes to visit the hevant, and g/me 
perhaps the oriental colouring which is observed in my poetry. Southey and 
Coleridge also greatly admired the work, which is a fine example of 
the English of its time. Knolles died in 1610.] 

T he Lord Burleigh, when he read Knolls Turkish history 
was particularly extremely pleased at the discription of 
the Battail of Lepanto ; sent for Knolles, who told him 
an ingeniose young man came to him, hearing what he was 
about, and desired that he might write that, having been in that 
Action. 

My Lord hunted after him, and traced him from place to 
place, and at last to Newgate; he was reduced to such necessity. 
He was hanged but a 14 night before. He unluckily lost a good 
opportunity of being preferred. 
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SIR HENRY LEE 


[Bom I j 30. Courtier. He was educated ^ his uncle. Sit lliotnas 
Wyatt, and entered the service of Henry VIII in 1543. Clerk of 
the Armoury 1549. Knighted 1553. M.P. for Buckinghamshire 1538 
and 157Z. Personal Cluimpion to Queen Elizabeth from 1359 to 
1390. Master of the Ordnance 1390. He was visited by Queen 
Elizabeth at his country house in 1392. Knight of the Garter 1397. 
He was a great builder and sheep farmer and med in 1610.] 

O LD Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, in Oxon, Knight of 
the Garter, was a Gentleman of a good estate, and a 
strong and valiant person; and was supposed brother 
of Queen ^izabeth. He ordered that all his Family should 
be christned Harry’s. 

He was a raunger of Woodstocke Parke, and (I have heard 
my old cosen Whitney say) would many times in his younger 
yeares walke at nights in the Parke with his Keepers. 

This Sir Henry Lee’s Nephew and Heire (whom I remember 
very well: he often came to Sir John Danvers) was called 
Whip and Away. The occasion of it was this : The old Hero 
declining in his strength by age, and so not being able to be a 
Righter of his owne Wronges as heretofore, some person of 
quality had affronted him. So he spake to Sir Henry Lee, his 
heire, to lie in wayte for him about the Bell Inne, in the Strande, 
with halfe a dozen or more lustie fellowes at his back, and as 
the partie came along to give him a good Blow with his Cane 
and Whip and away ; the tall fellowes should finish the revenge. 
Whether ’twere nicety of conscience, or Cowardice, but Sir 
Henry the younger absolutely refused it. For which he was 
disinherited and the whole estate settled on a keeper’s sonne of 
Whitchwood forest of his owne name, a one-eied young mat^ 
no kinne to him, from whom the Earle of Lichfield now is 
descended, as also the Lady Norris and Lady Wharton. 

He was never maried, but kept woemen to reade to him when 
he was a-bed. One of Ms Readers was parson Jones, his wife, 
of Wotton. I have heard her daughter (who had no more 
Witt) glory what a brave reader her mother was, and how Sir 
Harry’s Worship much delighted to heare her. But his dearest 
deare was Mris. Anne Vavasour. He erected a noble altar 
monument of marble wheron his effigies in armour lay; at 
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the feet was the Ej^es of his mistiesse, Mris. Anne Vavasour. 
Which occasioned these verses: 

Ekre lies the &od old Ksugbt Sir Haiy, 

Who Imd wm, hut would not marry ; 

While he lived, and had his feeling, 

She did lye, and he was kneeling. 

Now he‘s dead and cannot feek 
He doeth lye and shee doeth kneele. 

Some Bishop did threaten to have this Monument defaced; 
at least, to remove Mils. A. Vavasour’s effigyes. 



WILLIAM LEE 


[Inventor. Educated at Quist’s and St. John’s G>lleges, 
Gunbtidge. He acquired an aversion to hand-knitting, because a 
voung wonum to whom he was paying his addresses seemed, when 
tie visited her, to be always more muumil of her knitting than of his 
presence. He therefore invented the Stocking Frame, which Queen 
Elizabeth came to see in action. But she was disappointed by the 
coarseness of the work, having hoped it would make silk stocl^n, 
and refused to grant the monopoly he asked for. Lee altered me 
machine and produced a pair of silk stockings in 1598, which he 
presented to the Queen, but Elizabeth now feared that the invention 
would prejudice hand-knitters and it was consequently discouraged. 
As King James took up a similar attitude, Lee went to France, where 
he had been promiseo great rewards by King Henry IV, but the 
latter’s assassination disappointed these hopes, and Lee died of grief 
at Paris in 1610.] 

H e was the first Inventor of the Weaving of Stockings 
by an Engine of his contrivance. He was a Sussex 
man borne, or els lived there. He was a poor Curate, 
and, observing how much paines his Wife tooke in knitting a 
payre of Stockings, he bought a Stocking and a halfe, and 
observed the contrivance of the Stitch, wmch he designed in 
his Loome, which (though some of the appendent Instruments 
of the Engine be altered) keepes the same to this day. He went 
into France, and dyed there before his Loome was made there. 
So the Art was, not long since, in no part of the world but 
England. Oliver Protector made an Act that it should be 
Felonie to transport this Engine. This Information I tooke from 
a Weaver (by this Engine) in Pear-poole lane, 1656. Sir John 
Hoskyns, Mr. Stafford Tyndale, and I, went purposely to see it. 

It ought never to be forgon, what our ingenious Countrey- 
Man Sir Christopher Wrenn proposed to the Silke-Stocking- 
Weavers of London, viz. a way to weave seven pair or nine 
paire of stockings at once (it must be an odd Number). He 
demanded four hundred pounds for his Invention: but the 
weavers refused it, because they were poor: and besides, they 
8ayd> it would spoile their Trade; perlups they did not consider 
the Proverb, Uiat Li^ht Gaines, with quick retumes, make 
heavy Purses. Sir Chrmopher was so noble, seeing they would 
not adventure so much money. He breakes the ModeU of the 
Engine all to pieces, before their fiices. 




RICHARD LOVELACE 


[Bom i6i8. Cavalier and poet. He vras the heir to great estates 
in Kent and was educated at Oxford, where he was ascribed by 
Anthony Wood as the most amiable and beautifid person that ye ever 
beheld. Leaving Oxford, he repaired in great splendour to die Court 
and served in the Scottish ex^ditions of 1639. For presenting the 
Kentish Petidon in favour of the King in 1642, he was thrown into 
the Gatehouse Prison, where he wrote the poem Stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a ca^. He rejoined Charles I in 1645 
served with the French King in 1646. It being reported that he was 
killed, his betrothed Lucy Sacheverell (Lucasta) married another man. 
Lovelace was again imprisoned in 1648, and while in prison he 
prepared his poems for the press. He had by now spent nis whole 
fortune in support of the Royalist cause, whereupon he grew, says 
Wood, very melancholy {which brought him at length into a consumption) 
became very poor in bciih and person, was the object y charity, went in ragged 
cloaths (whereas when m was in his glory he wore cloth of mid and silver) and 
mostly lodged in obscure and dirty places, more befitting the worst of beggars 
attipoorest of servants. He died m 1658.] 


R ichard LOVELACE, Esq.; he was a most beautiful! 
Gentleman. 

^ Obiit in a Cellar in Long Acre, a little before the 
Restauration of his Majestie. Mr. Edmund Wyld, etc., have 
made collections for him, and given him money. George Petty, 
Haberdasher, in Fleet Street, carried xxs. to him every Monday 
morning from Sir John Many and Charles Cotton, Esq., for 
many moneths, but was never repayd. 

One of the handsomest men in England. He was an extra¬ 
ordinary handsome Man, but prowd. He wrote a Poem called 
Lstcasta. 



HENRY MARTIN 


[Bom 1602. R^dde. Membtsr of die Short and Lon^ Parlia¬ 
ments, where he was the leader of and-Royalist feeling, saying that 
be £d not think me man wise enough to gwem all. Qiarles 1 demanded 
that Martin should be tried for High Treason and excepted him from 
pardon. When the Qvil War broke out, Martin subscribed fjizoo 
to the Parliamentaij cause and undertook to raise a regiment of horse. 
He was made Parli^enta^ Governor of Reading, but he was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower in 1643 saying that it were better one family 
should be destrtned than masy. He was reamnitted to Parliament in 1646, 
however, and became the leader of the extreme party. He was one 
of the King’s judges and, when it came to Cromwell’s turn to affix 
his name to the warrant of King Charles’ execution, he wrote his 
signature hurriedly and then, in a burst of mirth, he smeared the 
ink of his pen across the face of Henry Martin, the secretary. On 
C^les n’s return, Martin gave himself up, but was excepted from 
pardon and imprisoned until his death in 1680.] 

H enry martin, esq., son and heir of Sir Henry 
Martin, Knight, Judge of the Arches, was of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, travelled France, but never Italie. His 
stature was but middling; his habit moderate; his face not 
good. Sir Edward Baynton was wont to say that his company 
was incomparable, but that he would be drunke too soone. 

His father found out a rich Wife for him, whom he married 
something unwillingly. He was a great lover of pretty girles, 
to whom he was so liberall that he spent the greatest part 
of his estate. When he had found out a maried woman that he 
liked (and he had his Emissaries, male and female, to looke out) 
he would contrive such or such a good bargain, 20 or 30 pounds 
per annum under rent, to have her neer him. He lived from his 
wife a long time. If 1 am not mistaken, shee was sometime 
distempered by his unkindnesse to her. 

King Charles I had a complaint against him for his Wench¬ 
ing. It happened that Henty was in Hyde parke one time when 
his Majestie was there, goeing to see a Race. The King espied 
him, and sayd aloud. Let that ugly Rascall be gonne out or the 
Parke, that whore-master, or els I will not see the sport. So 
Henry went away patiently, sed manebat alta mente repostum [but 
it lay stored up deep in his heart]. That Sarcasme raysed the 
whole Countie of Berks against him. He was as far from a 



Piuitaiie as light ficoin darknesse. Shoitl^ after (x^i) he was 
chosen Kni^t of the Shire of that Countie, mmim cMPradietHU, 
and proved a deadly Enemy to the King. 

He was a great and fuftifull lover of his Coimtre^, and 
never gott a futhing by the Parliament. He was of an mcom- 
parable Witt for Repartes; not at all covetous; humble, not 
at all Arrogant, as most of them were; a great cultor of Justice, 
and did always in the House take the part of the oppressed. 

His speeches in the House were not long, but wondrous 
poynant, pertinent, and witty. He was exceedingly happy in 
apt instances. He alone hax sometimes turned the whole House. 
Makeing an invective speech one time against old Sir Henry 
Vane; when he had don with him, he said. But for young 
Sir Harry Vane; and so sate him downe. Severall cryed out. 
What have you to say to young Sir Harry ? He rises up: 
Why! if young Sir Harry lives to be old, he will be old Sir 
Harry! and so sate downe, and set the House a-laughing, as 
he oftentimes did. Oliver Cromwell once in the House called 
him, jestingly or scofhngly. Sir Harry Martin. H. M. rises and 
bowes; I thanke your Majestie. I always thought when you 
were a King I should be Knighted. A godly member made a 
Motion to have all profane and unsanctified persons expelled 
the Houses. H. M. stood up and moved that all Fooles might 
be putt out likewise, and then there would be a thin House. 
He was wont to sleepe much in the House (at least dog-sleepe) 
Alderman Atkins made a Motion that such scandalous members 
as slept, and minded not the businesse of the House, should be 
putt out. H. M. starts up : Mr. Speaker, a motion has been to 
turne out the Nodders, I desire the Noddees may also be turnd 
out. 

His short lettre to his cosen Stonehouse of Radley by 
Abingdon that if his Majestie should take advice of his Gunsmiths 
and powder-men, He would never have peace —^from Sir John Lcnthall: 
as uso of his draweing the Remonstrance of the Parliament 
when ’twas formed a Commonwealth—^within five or six lines 
of the beginning he saycs restored to ifs auncient Goverment of a 
Commonwealth. When ’twas read Sir Henry Vane stood up 
and repremanded and wondred at his impudence to affirme 
such a notorious Lye. H. M., standing up, meekely replied 
that there was a Text had much troubled his spirit for severall dqyes 
and nights of the man that was blind from his mother^s womb whose 
sight was restored at last, i.e. was restored to the sight which he 
should have had. 

Henry Martin made a Motion in the House to call the 
Addressers to account (viz. those that addressed to Richard 
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Ctomwell, Pfotector, to stand by him with that lives and 
foitunes) and that all the addressers that were of it (of the House) 
might be tamed out as enemies to the Commonwealth of 
England and betrayers of their Tmst to bring in Government 
by a single person. Had not Dick Cromwell sneak’t away then, 
it is certain that the Rump would have cutt o£F his Head, as I 
am well assured from a deare friend of mine. 

H. M. sayd that he had seen* the Scripmte fulfilled: Thou 
bast exalted the bumble and meekt; thou hast filled the emptie, and 
the rich bast thou sent emptie aa>ay. 

Anno 1660 he was obnoxious for having been one of the 
late King's Judges, and he was in very great danger to have 
sufFred as the others did (he pleaded only the King's Act of 
Proclamation at Breda which he shewd in his hand) but (as he 
was a Witte himselfe) so the Lord Falkland saved his life by 
Witt, saying. Gentlemen, yee talke here of makeing a Sacrifice; 
it was the old Lawe, all Sacrifices were to be without spott or 
blemish ; and now you are going to make an old Rotten Rascall 
a Sacrifice. This Witt tooke in the House, and saved his life. 

He was first a prisoner at the Tower; then at Windsore 
(removed from thence because he was an eie-sore to his Majestie) 
from thence to Chepstowe, where he is now (1680). During 
his imprisonment, his wife relieved him out of her joincture, 
but she dyed. 

When his study was searcht they found letters to his Con¬ 
cubine, which was printed 4to. But *tis not to his disgrace; 
there is Witt and good nature in them. 



ANDREW MARVELL 


ffiom 1621. Poet and satirist. He tiavelled on the Continent 
for four years. In 16 j 3 he became tutor to Cromwell’s ward, William 
Dutton, and in 1657 was made Milton’s assistant in the Latin secretary¬ 
ship to the Count^. After the Restoration he entered Parliament 
and became a violent politician with strong Republican leanings and 
wrote satires and pamphlets, attacking first the ministers, but after¬ 
wards Charles II himself. Despite this he remained a favourite with 
the King, who offered him a place at Court and a present of £1000, 
which were both declined. From 1660 to 1678 he wrote a series of 
newsletters to his constituents at Hull, chronicling the debates in the 
House of Commons. But his fame rests upon lus poems written in 
praise of gardens and country life. He died in 1678.] 

H e was of middling stature, pretty strong sett, roundish 
faced, cherry cheek’t, haaell eie, browne haire. He was 
in his conversation very modest, and of very few words : 
and though he loved wine he would never drinke hard in 
company, and was wont to say that, he would not play the good- 
fellow in any man’s company in whose hands he would not 
trust his life. He had not a generall acquaintance. 

In the time of Oliver the Protector he was Latin Secretarie. 
He was a great master of the Latin tongue ; an excellent poet 
in Latin or English; for Latin verses there was no man could 
come into competition with him. 

I remember I have heard him say that the Earle of Rochester 
was the only man in England that had the true veine of Satyre. 

His native towne of Hull loved him so well that they elected 
him for their representative in Parliament, and gave him an 
honourable pension to maintaine him. 

He kept bottles of wine at his lodgeing, and many times 
he would drinke liberally by himsclfe to refresh his spirits, 
and exalt his Muse. (I rememter I have been told that the learned 
Goclenius (an High-German) was wont to keep bottells of 
good Rhenish-wine in his studie, and, when his spirits wasted, 
he would drinke a good Rummer of it.) 

Obiit Londini, Aug. 18. 1678; and is buried in St. Giles 
church in-the-fields about the mid^e of the south aisle. Some 
suspect that he was poysoned by the Jesuites, but I cannot be 
positive. 
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THOMAS MAY 


[Bom 1595. Poet and historian. The son of Sir Thomas May, he 
went to Cambridge and thence to Grar’s Inn, but soon discarded 
law for literature. In 1622 he producea his fint comedy. The Heir, 
and also a translation of VirgiPs Georgies. Six years later appeared 
his translation of Lucan, whim gained him the favour of Charles I, 
at whose command he wrote two poems, each in seven books, Tbe 
Reig/u of King Henry II and Tie Victorious Rtigu of King Edvard III. 
But when the Qvil War broke out. May took the side of the Parlia* 
ment and was made Secretary to the Long Parliament, the historian 
of which he became. Tbe History of tie ParHament of England, which 
hegfut Nov. 5, 1640, was published in 1647 : the narrative closes with 
the Battle of Newbury (1643} ^ prefaced with a short review of 

the preceding reigns from that of Elizabeth. May was also the author 
of several tragemes, which exhibit either featureless mediocrity or 
pretentious extravagance. He died in 1650.] 

AS to Tom May, Mr. Edmund Wyld told me that he was 
acquainted with him when he was young, and then he 
X as other young men of this Towne are, set I. he was 

debaucht ad omnia : but doe not by any meanes take notice of 
it; for we have all been young. But Mr. Marvel in his Poems 
upon Tom May’s death falls very severe upon him. 

A great acquaintance of Tom Chaloner. Would, when 
inter pocula, speake slightingly of the Trinity. 

He stood Candidate for the Laurell after B. Jonson; but 
Sir William Davenant caried it. 

Amicus: Sir Richard Fanshawe. Mr. Emanuel Decretz 
(Serjeant Painter to King Charles 1st) was present at the debate 
at their parting before Sir Richard went to the King, where 
both Camps were most rigorously banded. 

His translation of Lucan’s excellent Poeme made him in 
love with the Republique, which Tang stuck by him. 

Came of his death after drinking with his chin tyed with 
his cap (being ftitt); suffocated. 



SIR HUGH MIDDLETON 


IBom 1560. Mexthant. He ttaded as a goldsmith, banker and 
dom-maker. Alderman of Denbigh 1597. M.P. for Denbigh 1603, 
1614, i6zo, 1623, 1623 and 1628. He built the New River from 
Qiadwell to London: this canal, which was about th^-eight miles 
long, ten feet wide and four feet deep, was completed in 1613. King 
James paid half the cost in return for half the profits. Middleton also 
obtained large profits ficom the lead and silver mines in Gurdiganshite 
1617. Began reclaiming Brading Harbour 1620. Created oaronet 
1622. Died 1631.] 

M r. INGELBERT was the first Inventer or Projector 
of bringing the water fi;om Ware to London called 
Middletotfs water. He was a poore-man, but Sit Hugh 
Middleton, Alderman of London, moneyed the businesse; 
undertooke it; and gott the profit and also the Credit of that 
most usefull Invention, for which there ought to have been 
erected a Statue for the memory of this poore-man from the 
Qty of London. 

A Country Fellow seeing them digging the Channel for 
the new River said, that he would save them zooo pounds, that 
is, he would turn up the Earth with a Plough; and had strong 
Ploughs and Harness made pu^sely, which was drawn by 17 
Horses, and sav’d a vast deal of Expence. 

This Sir Hugh Middleton had his Picture in Goldsmyth’s 
hall with a Watei^ott by him, as if he had been the Sole Inventor. 
Mr. Fabian Philips sawe Ingolbert afterwards, in a poore Rug- 
gowne like an Almes-man, sitting by an apple-woman at the 
Parliament-stayres. 

Memorandum: that now (1682) London is growne so 
populous and big that the New River of Middleton can serve 
the pipes to private houses but twice a weeke. 
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JOHN MILTON 


[Bom 1608. Poet and statesman. He first stmck a distincdve 
note in the stately ode On the Morning of Christ’s Natmty. Having 
given up the idea of entering the Chun^ for which his fitther had 
mtendea him, he lived at Horton in Bucks with his fisther, until 1657, 
reading the classics and prepatine himself for his vocation as a poet. 
Here & wrote UAlhgro and 7 / Penseroso in 1632, Cotnns in 1634 and 
L^das in 1637. From 1637 to 1639, he travelled abroad and visited 
C^tius and Galiko. In June 1642 he married Mary Powell and next 
year published his pampmet on The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
which made him notorious. In 1645 he published ^s Tractate of 
Educathn and the Areopaptica on the liberty of the press : but within 
five years Milton himself was working as Censor of Publications for 
the Commonwealth. After the execution of Charles I, he was appointed 
Latin Secretary to the newly formed Council of State and retamed this 
post until the Restoration, when he was arrested and fined, losing the 

S reater part of his fortune. He was soon released from custody, 
owever, and returned to his poetry, completing Paradise Lost m 
1664. In 1663, being now totally bund and somewhat helpless, he 
ask^ his friend Dr. Paget to recommend a wife to him: die lady 
chosen was Elizabeth Mmshull, aged twenty-five, who survived him 
for fifty-three years. In 1671 Samson Agonistes and Paradise Keg/tined 
were published. In Milton the influences of the Renaissance and 
of Puritanism met. To the former he owed his wide culture and 
his profound love of everything noble and beautiful, to the latter his 
lofty and austere character, and both these elements meet in his 
writings. Leaving Shakespeare out of account, he holds an indisput¬ 
able puce at the head of English poets. He died in 1674.] 

M r. JOHN MILTON was of an Oxfordshire familie. 
His Grandfather was a Roman Catholic of Holton, 
in Oxfordshire, near Shotover. 

His father was brought-up in the University of Oxon, at 
Christ (Church, and his grandfather disinherited him because he 
kept not to the Catholique Religion (he found a Bible in 
En g li sh, in his Chamber). So therupon he came to London, 
and became a Scrivener (brought up by a friend of his; was not 
an Apprentice) and gott a plentifull estate by it, and left it off 
many yeares before he dyed. He was an ingeniose mm; 
delighted in musique; composed many Songs now in print, 
especially that of Oriana. I have been told that the rather 
composed a Song of fourscore parts for the Lantgrave of Hess, 
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for tvliicb his Highnesse sent a med(kll of gold, ot a noUe 
ntesent. He d^ed about 1^7; buded in Crip{>le*gate-chtttch, 
£com his house in the Barbican. 

His son John was borne the 9^1 of December, 1608, die 
Vmris, half an hour after 6 in the morning, in Bread Street, in 
London, at the Spread Eagle, which was his house (he had also 
in that street another howse, the Rose; and other houses in 
other places). Anno Domini 1619, he was ten yeares old; and 
was then a Poet. His school-master then was a Puritan, in 
Essex, who cutt his haire short. 

He went to Schoole to old Mr. Gill, at Paule’s Schoole. 
Went at his owne Ghardge only, to Christ’s College in Cam¬ 
bridge at fifteen, where he stayed eight yeares at least. Then 
he travelled into France and Italie (had Sir H. Wotton’s com¬ 
mendatory letters). At Geneva he contracted a great friendship 
with the learned Dr. Deodati of Geneva. He was acquainted 
with Sir Henry Wotton, Ambassador at Venice, who delighted 
in his company. He was severall yeares beyond Sea, and 
returned to England just upon the breaking-out of the Qvill 
Warres. 

From his brother, Christophs hUlton :—^when he went to 
Schoole, when he was very young, he studied very hard, and 
sate-up very late, commonly till twelve or one a clock at night, 
and his father ordered the mayde to sitt-up for him, and in 
those yeares (10) composed many Copies of Verses whi^ might 
well become a riper age. And was a very hard student in the 
University, and performed all his exercises there with very good 
Applause. His first Tutor there was Mr. Chapell; from whom 
receiving some unkindnesse (whipt him) he was afterwards 
(though it seemed contrary to the Rules of the College) trans¬ 
ferred to the Tuition of one Mr. Tovell, who dyed Parson of 
Lutterworth. He went to travell about the year 1658 and was 
abroad about a year’s space, chiefly in Italy. 

Immediately after his return he took a lodging at Mr. 
Russell’s, a Taylour, in St. Bride’s Churchyard, and took into 
his tuition his sister’s two sons, Edward and John Philips, the 
first TO, the other 9 years of age; and in a yeare’s time made 
them capable of interpreting a Latin authour at sight. And 
within three years they went through the best of Ladn and 
Greek Poetts—^Lucretius and Manilius, of the Latins (and with 
him the use of the Globes, and some rudiments of Arithmetic 
and Geometry.) Hesiod, Aratus, Dionysius Afer, Oppian, 
Apollonii Argomattiea, and Quintus Calaber. Cato, Varro and 
Columella De re rustisa were the very first Authors they leam’t. 
As he was severe on the one hand, so he was most fiuniliar and 
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ttee in his convenation to those to whome most sowte m his 
xray of education. N.B. he mad his Nephews Songsters, and 
sing, ftcHn the time they were with him. 

HUs first wife (Mrs. Powell, a Royalist) was brought up 
and lived where there was a great deale of company and merri¬ 
ment, dancing, etc. And when she came to live with bet 
husband, at Mr. Russell’s, in St. Bride’s Churchyard, she fo'md 
it very solitary; no company came to her; orames heard his 
Nephews beaten and cry. This life was irkcsome to her, and 
so she went to her Parents at Fost-hill. He sent for her, after 
some time; and I thinke his servant was evilly entreated: 
but as for matter of wronging his bed, 1 never heard the least 
suspicions; nor had he, of that, any Jealousie. 

Two opinions doe not well on the same Boulster; she 
was a Royalist, and went to her mother to the King’s quartets, 
neer Oxford. I have perhaps so much charity to her that she 
might not wrong his bed : but what man, especially contempla¬ 
tive, would like to have a young wife environ’d and storm’d 
by the Sons of Mars, and those of the enemi partie ? He parted 
from her, and wrote the Triplechord about divorce. 

He had a middle wife, whose name was Katharin Woodcock. 
No child living by her. 

He maried his third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, the year before 
the Sicknesse : a gent, person, a peacefull and agreable humour. 

Hath two daughters living: Deborah was his amanuensis 
(he taught her Latin, and to reade Greeke to him when he had 
lost his eie-sight.) 

His sight Mgan to faile him at first upon his writing aeainst 
Salmasius, and before ’twas full compleated one eie absolutely 
faild. Upon the writing of other bookes, after that, his other 
eie decayed. His eie-sight was decaying about 20 yeares before 
his death. His father read without spectacles at 84. His mother 
had very weake eies, and used spectacles presently after she 
was thirty yeares old. 

His harmonicall and ingeniose Soul did lodge in a beautiful! 
and well proportioned body. He was a spare man. He was 
scarce so m as I am {quaere, quot feet I am high: resp., of middle 
stature). 

He had abroun hayre. His complexion exceeding fSurc— 
he was so faire that they called him the Lady of Christ’s College. 
Ovall fiice. His eie a darke gray. 

He was very healthy and free ftom all diseases: seldome 
tooke any physique (omy sometimes he tooke manna): only 
towards his latter end he was visited with the Gowte, Spring 
and Fall. 
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He had a delicate tuneable Voice, and had eood skill. His 
fadier instra<^ him. He had an Organ in his bowse; he 
played on that most. Of a very cheerful humour. He would 
be chearfull even in his Gowte-fitts, and sing. 

He had a ve^ gocxl Memorie; but 1 believe that his excdlent 
Method of thin^g and disposing did much to helpe his 
Memorie. 

His widowe haz his picture, drawne very well and like, 
when a Cambridge-schollar, which ought to be engraven; for 
the Pictures before his bookes are not at all like him. 

His exercise was chiefly walking. He was an early riser 
(sal. at 4 a clock mani)yeaiy after he lost his sight. He had a 
man to read to him. Tne first thing he read was the Hebrew 
bible, and that was at 4 h. mani, ^ h. plus. Then he contemplated. 

At 7 his man came to him again, and then read to him again, 
and wrote till dioner; the writing was as much as the reamng. 
His daughter, Deborah, could read to him in Latin, Italian 
and French, and Greeke. Maried in Dublin to one Mr. Clarke 
(sells silke, etc.) very like her father. The other sister is Mary, 
more like her mother. 

After dinner he used to walke 5 or four houres at a time 
(he always had a Garden where he Uved) went to bed about 9. 

Temperate man, rarely dranke between meales. Extreme 
pleasant in his conversation, and at dinner, supper, etc.; but 
Satyricall. (He pronounced the letter R (littera eamnd) very 
hard—a certaine sime of a Satyricall '^ixa—from John Dr^den.) 

All the time of writing his Paradise Last, his veine began 
at the Autumnall Aequinoctiall, and ceased at the Vemall or 
thereabouts (I believe about May) and this was 4 or j yeares 
of his doeing it. He began about 2 yeares before the King came- 
in, and finished about three yeares after the King’s restauracion. 

In the 4th booke of Paradise Last there are about six verses 
of Satan’s Exclamation to the Sun, which Mr. E. Philips 
remembers about ij or 16 yeares b^ore ever his Poem was 
thought of, which verses were intended for the Be ginning of 
a Tragoedie which he had designed, but was diverted from it 
by other businesse. 

He was visited much by the learned; more then he did 
desire. He was mightily importuned to goe into France and 
Italie. Fotaigners c»me much to see him, and much admired 
him, and offerd to him great preferments to come over to them; 
and the only inducement of severall foreigners that came over 
into England, was chiefly to see Oliver Protector, and Mr. 
John Muton; and would see the hous and chamber wher he 
was borne. He was mudi more admired abrode then at home. 
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His fiimiliaf Icained Acquaintance wete Mr. Andrew Marvell, 
Mt. Skinner, Dr. Pagett^ M.D. . 

John Dreydra, Era., Poet Laureate, who very much admires 
him, went to him to have leave to putt his Paradise Last into 
a Drame in rythme. Mr. Milton teaeved him civilly, and told 
him bt would him Um>t to taggf bis Verses. 

His widowe assures me that Mr. T. Hobbs was not one of 
his acquaintance, that her husband did not like him at all, but 
he would acknowledge him to be a man of great parts, and a 
learned man. Their Interests and Tenets did run counter to 
each other. 

Whatever he wrote against Monarchic was out of no 
animosity to the King's person, or owt of any faction or interest, 
but out of a pure 2 ^e to the Liberty of Mankind, which he 
thought would be greater under a fre state than under a 
Monarchiall government. His being so conversant in Livy 
and the Roman authors, and the greatness he saw donne by the 
Roman commonwealth, and the vertue of their great ^m- 
manders induc’t him to. 

Mr. John Milton made two admirable Panegyricks, as to 
Sublimitie of Witt, one on Oliver Cromwel, and the other on 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, both which his nephew Mr. Philip 
hath. But he hath hung back these two yeares, as to imparting 
copies to me for the Collection of mine. Were they made in 
commendation of the Devill, ’twere all one to me: 'tis the 
that I looke after. I have been told that ’tis beyond 
WaUer’s or anything in that kind. 
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GEORGE MONK: DUKE OF 
ALBEMARLE 


[Bom 1608. Soldier. He served against the Irish Rebels, in 
conunand of a foot regiment, and returned with his Irish troops to 
help Charles I on ibe outbreak of the Qvil War, but he wa% taken 
prisoner by Fairfiuc in 1644 and was imprisoned in the Tower. He 
was offered command in Ireland by Parliament on condition of taking 
the negative oath, after which he became Adjutant-General and 
Governor of Ulster. In 1650 he accompanied Cromwell to Scotland, 
becoming Commander-in-Chief tlw next year and completing the 
conquest of that country in 1652. He was then appointra Admiral 
and fought in the three great battles whidi practically ended the Dutdt 
War, baore resuming command of the Army in Scotland in 16J4. 
In 1655 he greatly extended the TOwers of avil government which 
had been granted to him and his Council. He was impliddy trusted 
by Oliver Cromwell, on whose death he sent Richard Cromwell a 
letter of valtuble advice. In 1659 he received Royalist overtures and 
marched slowly towards London, demanding the issue of writs for 
a new Parliament and ordering the guards to admit the secluded 
members. He was elected head of a new Coimdl, Genend-in-Chief 
of the Land Forces and Joint Commander of the Navy in February 
1660, but he refused the offsr of supreme Mwer for himself. He then 
received from the King a commission as Captain-General, authorising 
him to appoint a Secretaiy of State, and letters for the Qty, the CouncH 
and the Parliament, whiw voted the restoration of the monarchy in 
May. On the King’s arrival. Monk was knighted and in July he was 
made a Knight of the Garter and created Baton Monck, Earl of 
Tortington and Duke of Albemarle. Monk had great influence with 
the new government in military matters (his own regiments being 
retained by the King as his Household Guard) but less influence in 
political matters and none in ecclesiastical questions. He remained 
m London throughout the Plague of 166;, noaintaining order and 
superintending preventive measures. In 1666 he was beaten by the 
Dutch in a navu battle ofiT the North Foreland, but was immediately 
recalled to restore order in the Gty after the great Fite of London. He 
became First Lord of the Treasury in 1667, but retired in 1668 and 
died in 1670.] 


G eorge monk was home in Devon, a second son of an 
ancient famiiie, and which had about Henry 8*s time 
10,000 pounds per annum (as he himselfe sayd). 

He was a strong, lusty, well-sett young fellow; and in 
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faiw yoatb happened to slay a nian» which was the occasion of his 
flying into die ]^w>countries, where he learned to be a Soldier. 

At dM beginning of the late Ovill-warres, he came over 
to the King’s side, where he had command. 

He was a prisoner in the Tower, where his semstress. Nan 
Clarges, a Blacksmith’s daughter was kind to him; in a double 
capacity. It must be remembered that he then was in want, 
and she assisted him. (The trueth was, he was forgotten and 
neglected at Court, that they did not thinke of Kxchan ging 
him.) Here she was gott with child. She was not at all hand¬ 
some, not cleanly. Her mother was one of the flue Woemen- 
Barbers. 

There was a maried woman in Drury Lane that had clapt 
(i.e. given the pox to) a woman’s husband, a neighbour of hers. 
She complains of this to her neighbour gossips: so they 
concluded on this Revenge, viz. to gett her and whippe her 
and to shave all the haire off her pudenda; which severities 
were executed and put into a Ballad. ’Twas the first Ballad 
I ever cared for the reading of; the Burden of it was thus :— 

Did yee ever hare the like 
Or ever heard the same 
Of five Woemen-Barbers 
That lived in Drewrj-lane? 

Her brother, Thomas Clarges, came a ship-board to G. M. 
and told him his sister was brought to bed. Of what ? sayd he. 
Of a Son. Wl^ then, sayd he, she is my Wife. He had only this 
Child. 

I have forgott by what meanes he gott his Libertie, and an 
Employment under Oliver (I thinke) at Sea, against the Dutch, 
where he did good service; he had courage enough. But 
I remember the Seamen would laugh, that instead of crying 
Tack about, he would say Wheek to the right, or left. 

He had command in Scotland, where he was well-beloved 
by his Soldiers, and, I thinke, that countrie (for an Enemie.) 
Oliver, Protector, had a great mind to have him home, and sent 
him a fine complementall letter, to come into England to advise 
with him. He sent his Highnesse word, that if he pleased he 
would come and wayte on him at the head of 10,000 men. So 
that designe was spoyled. 

Ann o 1659/60 (as I remember) he came into London with 
his Army, about one a clock P.M., being then sent for by the 
Parliament to disband Lambert’s Armie. Shortly after he was 
sent for to the Parliament House; where, in the howse, a 
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Cbaife was sett for him, but he would not in modestie sitt <h>wne 
in k. The Padiament (the Rumpe of a Howse: ’twas the 
wooden invention of Generali Browne, a woodmonger) made 
him odious to the Qtie, purposely, by pulli^ downe and burn¬ 
ing dieir gates (which I myselfe sawe). l^e Rumpe invited 
him to a great Dinner,- shortly after, ficom whence it was never 
intended that he should have returned (of this I am assured 
by one of that parliament). The members stayed till i, 2, 3, 4 
a dock, but at Last his Excellency sent them word he could not 
come. 1 bdeeve he suspected some treacherie. 

You must know that long before these dayes, Colond 
Massey, and Thomas Mariett, of Whitchurch in Warwickshire, 
Esqre, held correspondence with his Majestie, who wrote 
them letters with his owne hand, which I have seen. Both these 
were now in London privately. Tom Mariett laye with me 
(I was then of the Middle Temple) G. M. lay at Drapers Hall in 
llirockmorton Street. G> 1 . Massey (Sir Inward afterwards) 
and T. Mariett every day were tampering with G. M. as also 
Col. Robinson (afterwards Liewtenant of the Tower) whom I 
remember they counted not so wise as Kin^ Salomon, and 
they could not find any inclination or propensity in G. M. for 
their purpose, scil. to be instrumental! to bring in the King. 
Every night late, I had an account of all these Transactions in 
bed, which like a Sott as I was, I did not, while fresh in Memorie, 
committ to writing, as neither has T. M., but I remember in 
the maine, that they were satisfied he no more intended the 
King’s restauration, when he came into England, or first came 
to London, then his Horse did. But shortly after, finding 
himselfe at a Losse; and that he was purposely made Odious 
to the Qtie, as aforsayd—and that he was a lost man — ^by the 
Parliament; and that the generality of the Qtie and countrey 
were for the restoring the King, having long groaned under 
the Tyranny of other Governments; he had no way to save 
himselfe but to close with the citie, etc., again. 

Thrcdneedle Street was all day long, and late at night, 
crammed with multitudes, crying out, A free Partiament, a 
free Parliament, that the aire rang with their clamours. One 
evening, he comeing out on horseback, they were so violent 
that he was almost afrayd of himselfe, and so, to satisfie them 
(as they used to doe to importunate children) Prt^ be qtdet, 
jee sbaU have a free Parliament. This about 7, or rather 8, as I 
remember, at night. Immediately, a Loud Holla and shout 
was given, all the Bells in Qtie tinging and the whole Qtie 
looked as if it had been in a flame by the Bonfires, which were 
prodigiously great and frequent and ran like a Traine over the 
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Qde, and I saw some Balcooes diat b^an to be kindled. Thejr 
made litde Gibbetts and toasted Rumpes of mutton: nay, I 
sawe some vety good Rumpes o£ Beefe. Healdis to tbe King, 
Qiatles n, were dtank in me streets by the Bonfires, even on 
their Knees, and this humor ran by the next night to Salisbury; 
where there was like Joy: so to Qialke, where they made a 
great Bonfire on the top of the hill{ from hence to Blandford 
and Shaftesbury, and so to Land's l^d, and perhaps it was so 
all over England. So that the return of ms most gracious 
Majestic was by the hand of God, but as by this person 
meerly accidental, whatever the pompous history in 8vo. 
sayes. 

Well I a £ree-Parliament was chosen, and mett; Sir Harbotde 
Grimston, Knight and Baronet, was chosen Speaker. The 
first thing he putt to the Question was. Whether Qiarles Steward 
should lx sent for, or no ? Yea, yea, nemm cmtradietnU. Sir 
John Greenvill (now Earle of Bathe) was then in Towne, and 
posted away to Bruxells, found the King at Dinner, little dream¬ 
ing of so good Newes, rises presently &om Dinner, had his 
G>ach immediately made readie, and t^t night gott out of the 
King of Spaine's Dominions, into the Prince of Orange's 
country, I thinke, Breda. 

Now, as the Mome growes lighter and lighter, and more 
glorious, till it is perfect day, so it was with the Joy of the 
People. Ma]rpoles, which in the Hypocriticall times 'twas 
sin to sett up, were now sett up in every crosse way; and at 
the Strand, neer Drury Lane, was sett up me most prodigious 
one for height mat (pnhaps) was ever seen; they were nune, 
1 remembd;, to have foe assistance of foe Sea-men's art to 
elevate it; that which remaines, being broken wim a High 
Wind, I rhink about 167a, is but two parts of three of foe whole 
height from foe grownc^ besides what is in foe earfo. The 
Juvenile and rustique folkes at that time had so muchdieir 
fullnesse of desires in this kind that 1 think mere must have 
been very few sett-up since. The Honours conferred on G. M. 
every one knowes. 

lus sence might be good enough, but he was slow, and 
heavie. He dyed and hM a magnificent Funerall, suitable to 
his Greatnesse. His fo;ure in his robes vw v^ artificially 
donne, which laye in a Qtafidco under a Canopie, in or neer the 
East P.nd of Westminster Abby, a monefo or six weekes. Seth 
Ward, Lord Bishop of Sarum (Us great acquaintance) preached 
his Funerall Sermon. 

His eldest Brother dyedrrw proht about foe time of the King's 
.retume. His other Brother was made Bishop of Hereford. 
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G. M. aod Ms Duchess dyed within a day ot two of each other. 
The Bishop of Saturn told me that he did the last office of a 
G>nfessot to his Grace; and closed Ms Eies (as his LordsMp 
told me himselfe). 

Some moneths before G. M.*s comeing into England, the 
King sent Sir Richard Gtenvill (since Eau of Bath) to Mm to 
negotiate with him that he would doe Mm service, and to 
correspond with him. Said he. If opportunity be, I will doe 
him service, but I will not by any meanes have any correspond¬ 
ence with him; and he did like a wise man in it, for he would 
certainly have been betrayed. 

’Twas shrewd advice wMch Wyld, then Recorder of London, 
gave to the Gtizens, i.e. to keep their purse-strings fsst, els, 
the Parliament would have payd the Army, and kept out the 
King. 

He was first an Ensigne, and after a Giptain, in the Lowe- 
countreys, and for making i^se musters was like to have been 
. . ., wMch he afterwards did not forget. 

TMs underneath was writt on the Dore of the House of 
G>mmons: 

Till it be mderstood 
What is under Monke's hood, 

The CitK(ens putt in their homes, 

Until the ten de^s are out. 

The Speaker has^ the Govt, 

And the Kump, they sitt ttpon Thornes. 
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SIR JONAS MOORE 


[Bom 1617. Mathematician. Tutor to the Duke of York 1647, 
from whidi post he was ousted by what he called the maUewHSMdctmtmg 
siAHtty of Amtihony Ascham. Surveyor of die Fen Drainage System 
1649. tqioit on the fortification of Tangier 1665. Knighted 

and Surveyor-General of the Ordnance 1663. Published ArithmetUk 
and A New System of Matbematieks. Died 1679.] 


S IR JONAS MOORE was borne at Whitelee in Lancashire, 
towards the Bishoprick of Durham. He was inclined 
to Mathemadques when a boy, which some kind friends of 
his putt him upbn, and instructed Wi in it, and afterwards Mr. 
Oughtred more fully enformed him; and then he taught Gentle¬ 
men in London, which was his livelyhood. 

He was one of the most accomplisht Gentlemen of his 
time; a good Mathematician, and a good Fellowe. 

^^en the great Levell of the Fennes was to be surveyed, 
Mr. Wyld who was his Scholar and a Member of Parliament 
was very instrumental! in helping him to the employment of 
Surveying it, which was his Rise, which 1 have heard him 
acknowledge with much gratitude before severall persons of 
quality, since he was a Knight, and which evidenced an excellent 
good nature in him. 

When he surveyed the Fennes, he observed the Line that 
the Sea made on the Beach, which is not a straight line, by whidi 
meanes he gott gteat Credit in keeping-out the. sea in Norfolke; 
so he made his Bankes against the sea of the same line that the 
sea makes on the Beach; and no other could doe it, but that 
the sea would still breake-in upon it. 

He made a Modell of a Citadell for Oliver Cromwell, to 
bridle the Gty of London, which Mr. Wyld has; and this 
Qtadell was to have been the Crosse building of St. Paule*s 
church. 

Sciatica: he cured it by boyling his Buttock. 

Hie Duke of Yorke said that: Mathematicians and 
Physicians had no Religion: which being told to Sir Jonas 
More, he presented his duty to the D. Y. and wished, with all 
his heart diat his Highnesse were a Matbematieian too : this was 
since he was supposed to be a Roman Catholic. 
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He at Godaltnyiig, and was buned at the Tower 
Qiapell, with atxty peioes of Ordinance (eqoall to the number of 
his yeares.) He alwayes intended to l^ve left his Library of 
Madnematicall bookes to the ftoyall Societies of ydiich he was 
a Member; but he happened to dye without making a Will, 
wherby the Royal Sodetie have a great Losse. 

His only Sonne, Jonas, had the honour of Knighthood 
conferred upon him, August 9,1680, at Windsor; his Majestie 
being pleased to give him this Marke of his Favour as vtll in 
amsMtration of bis onme abilities, as of the ftathfull serviee of bis 
fatber deeeasea~-ki\xt young Sir Jonas, when he is old, will never 
be old Sir Jonas, for all the Gazette’s elogie. 

1 remember Sir Jonas told us that a Jesuite (I think *twas 
Grenbergerus, of the Roman college) found out a way of 
Flying, and that he made a youth penorme it. Mr. Gascoigne 
taught an Irish boy that way, and he flew over a River in 
Lancashire (or therabout) but when he was up in the ayre, the 
people gave a shoute, wherat the boy being flighted, he fell 
downe on the other side of the rivet, and broke his legges, 
and when he came to himselfe, he sayd that he thought the 
pMple had seen some strange apparition, which fancy amazed 
him. This was anno 1655, and he spake it in the Royall Sodetie, 
upon the account of the Flyeing at Paris, two yeares since. 
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SIR ROBERT MORAY 


[He was the son of Sir Mungo Moray. He served in the French 
Army, where he was highly &vouted ny Cardinal RidheUeo. He 
returned to Engkuid at the outbreak of the Qvil War and was knighted 
by Charles thePirst at Oxford in 164^. He then returned to France, 
where he became on good ^tns with Cardinal Maxarin. In 164) 
he was o^tured in Bavaria, but was released in ordoc to n^odate 
a treaty secretly between France and Scotland, by which it wras 
proposed to attempt the restoration of Charles the First. He recom¬ 
mended Charles’ surrender to the Scots and was with him at both 
Newark and Newcastle. A plan for the King’s escape ficom Scottish 
custody was frustrated only by the royal captive’s timidity. Moray 
resumed his career in France, in command of the Scots Regimen^ 
after the downfidl of the monarchy in England, and the M»>ttish 
Parliament sent cargoes of prisoners to him to recruit his corps. He 
joined Charles the Second m Paris, in 1654, after the collapse of the 
Highland rising. In 1663 Moray was appointed Lord of the fecchequer 
for Scotland and Deputy Secretary: thenceforward down to 1670, 
the government of that country was mainly carried on by Lauderdale, 
the King and himself. He was devoid of ambition and tne King used 
to say, in illustration of Moray’s independence of character, that 
be was bead of bis own cbsarcb. He wd in 1673.] 


S IR ROBERT MORAY, Knight, was of the ancient fomily 
of the Morays in Scotland. He was borne (as I take it) 
in the Highlands. The Highlanders (like the Swedes) 
can make their owne Goathes; and I have heard Sir Robert 
say that he could doe it. I have heard some of Ol. Qcomwels 
army say, that the Highlanders ate only oate-meale and water 
and milk: that their Rivers did aboimd with Trowtes but 
they had not the witt to take them till the English taught ’em. 

He spent most of his time in France. After his juvenile 
education at Schoole and the University he betooke himselfe 
to military employment in the service of Lewis the 13th. He 
was at last a lieuetenant-Colonel. He was a great master of 
the Latin tongue and was very well read. They say he was an 
excellent soldier. 

He was far from the rough humour of the Camp-breeding, 
for he was a person the most obliging about the Court and the 
only man that would doe a kindnesse gratis upon an accoimt of 
Friendship. A Lacquey could not have been more obsequious 
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and diligmt What 1 doe now avene I know to be true upon 
my owne socm as well as others. He was a most humble and 
good man, and as free from G^vetousness as a Carthusian. He 
was abstemious and abhorred woemen. His Majes^ was wont 
to teaze at him. ’Twas pitty he was a Presbyterian. 

He was the chiefe a|^y of his Countreymen and their 
good An^. Hiere had been formerly a great friendship 
between him and the Duke of Lauderdale, till, about a yeare or 
two before his death, he went to the Duke on his retume from 
Scotland and told him plainly that he had betrayed his Country. 

He was one of the first Contrivers and Institutors of the 
Royall Societie and was out first President, and performed 
his charge in the Chaire very well. 

He was my most honoured and obligeing friend, and I 
was more obliged to him then to all the Q>urtiers besides. I 
had a great losse in his death, for, had he lived, he would have 
got some employment or other for me before this time. He 
had the King’s eare as much as any one, and was indefatigable 
in his undermkings. 1 was often with him. 1 was with him 
three houres the morning he dyed; he seemed to be well 
enough. 1 remember he dranke at least ^ pint of fiure water, 
according to his usuall custome. 

His l^geing where he dyed was the leaded pavillion in the 
garden at Whitehall. He dyed suddenly July 4th about 8 
hours P.M. A°.D. 1673. Had but one S hilling in his pocket, 
i.e. in all. The King buryed him. He lyes by Sir William 
Davenant in Westminster abbey. 

He was a good Chymist and assisted his Majestic in his 
Chymicall operations. 



SIR THOMAS MORE 


[Bom 1478. Statesman and author. While ptacdsing the law, he 
won die fitvour of Heniy Vm. He was knighted in 1^14 and em> 
ployed on tradoas embassies. The King kept invitit^ him to Court, but 
More would not come; at last the Kmg came uninvited to dine with 
him at his house in Qielsea. Mote had no illusions as to Henry Vm; 
when «>mplimented on the King’s £tvoutable disptmtion, he tqilied: 
If my head should win him a castle in France it should not £ul 
to go. He published Utopia in 1516. When WoIsot fell, the King 
appointed Mote as Lord Chancellor in his stead, (^ntnuy to the 
usual practice, he refused all gifts fiK>m litigants. He soon fell into 
dis&vour, because the King was determined to divorce Catherine of 
Aragon in order to marry Anne Boleyn and Mote was unalterably 
opposed to the divorce. His incorruptibility when in office is shown 
by the fact that after his resignation he had only ^100 a year. In spite 
of his opinions, the King mvited him to his wedding with Anne 
Boleyn, out Mote refused the invitation. For refusing to take the 
Oath of SuptenuOT to Henry as head of the Church of England, 
Mote was boieaded on July 7,1535. He was canonised in 1933.] 


S IR THOMAS MORE, Lord Chancellout: his Coimttey- 
howse was at Chelscy, in Middlesex where Sit John Danvers 
built his howse. ^ 3 ^ere the gate is now, adorned with two 
noble Pyramids, there stood anciently a Gate-house, which 
was flatt on the top, leaded, from whence there is a most pleasant 
prospect of the Thames and the fields beyond. On tlm place 
the Ix>rd Chancellout More was wont to recreate himselfe and 
contemplate. It happened one time that a Tom of Bedlam came 
up to mm, and had a Mind to have throwne him from the 
battlements, saying Leap, Tom, leap. The Chancellout was 
in his gowne, and besides ancient and not able to struggle 
with such a strong fellowe. My Lord had a little dog. Sayd 
he, Let us first throwe the dog downe, and see what sporte 
that will be. So the dog was throwne over. This is very fine 
sport, sayd my Lord, Let us fetch him up, and try once more. 
While the mad man was goeing downe, my Lora fastned the 
dote, and called for help, but ever after kept the dote shutt. 

(Till the breaking-out of the Civil-warre, Tom o Bedlam’s 
did travell about the Countrey: they had been poore dis¬ 
tracted men that had been putt into Bedlam, where recovering 
to some sobemesse they were truncated to goe a begging, e.g. 
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the7 had on dieit left axme an Annilla or Tinne printed in some 
workes: about 4 inches long: the7 could not gett it off. They 
wore about their necks a great Home of an Qxe, in a string or 
Bawdrie, whidi, when they came to an house for Aimes, mey 
did sound; and th^ did putt the drinke given them into this 
Home, whereto they did putt a stopple. Since the Warres I 
doe not remember to have seen anyone of them.) 

In his Utopia his lawe is that the young people are to see 
each other stark-naked before marriage. Sir William Roper, 
of Eltham, in Kent, came one morning, pretty early, to my 
Lord, with a proposall to marry one of his daughters. My 
Lord's daughters were then both together abed in a tmckle- 
bed in their father's chamber asleep. He carries Sir William 
into the chamber and takes the Sheete by the comer and suddenly 
whippes it off. They lay on their Backs, and their smocks up 
as mgh as their arme-pitts. This awakened them, and im¬ 
mediately they turned on their bellies. Quoth Roper, 1 have 
seen bom sides, and so gave a patt on the buttock, he made 
choice of, sayeing. Thou art mine. Here was all the trouble of 
the wooeing. This account 1 had from my honoured friend 
old Mris. Tyndale, whose grandfather. Sir William Stafford, 
was an intimate friend of this Sir W. Roper, who told him the 
story. 

His discourse was extraordinary facetious. Riding one 
night, upon the suddaine he crossed himselfe majori crme, 
crying out Jesu Maria! doe not you see that prodigious Dragon 
in the skye ? They all lookt up, and one did not see it, and 
nor the tother did not see it. At length one had spyed it, and 
at last all had spied. Whereas there was no such phantome, only 
he imposed on their phantasies. 

After he was beheaded, his tmnke was interred in Chelsey 
church, neer the middle of the South wall, where was some 
slight Monument erected. His head was upon London bridge. 
There goes this story in the family, viz. that one day as one of 
his daughters was passing under the Bridge, looking on her 
father's head, sayd she, lliat head haz layn many a time in my 
Lapp, would to God it would fall into my Lap as I passe under. 
She had her wish, and it did fall into her Lappe, and is now 
preserved in a vault in the Cathedral Church at Canterbury. 

The Descendant of Sir Thomas, is Mr. More, of Qiilston, 
in Herefordshire, where, among a great many things of value 
plundered by the Soldiers, was his Chap, which they kept for 
a Reli^ue. Methinks ’ds strange that all this time he is not 
Canonised, for he merited highly of the Church. 



SIR THOMAS MORGAN 


{ Soldier. He served in tiie Low Gauntries and, under the command 
'airfiuc, in the Thirty Years War. Parliamentary Governor of 
Gloucester 1645. Giptuted Chepstow Castle and Monmouth 164}. 
Assisted Gene^ Monk in Scotland and rose to the tank of Major- 
General 16)1-57. Appointed second in command in Flanders 1057. 
Knighted on his return to England 16)8. Morgan dien rejoined 
Mo& in Scotland and played a conspicuous part m the Restoration 
in Edinburgh. Governor of Jersey 166). Died 1679. His alleged 
autobiography was published in 1699.] 

1 ITTLE Sir Thomas Morgan, the great soldier, was of 
meane Parentage in Monmouthshire. He went over to the 
■^Lowe-Countrie warres about 16, being recommended by 
some friend of his to some Commander there, who, when he 
read the letter, sayd, Whatl has my cosen recommended a 
Rattoon to me ? at which he tooke pett, and seek't his fortune 
(as a soldier) in Saxon Weymar. 

He spake Welch, English, French, High Dutch, and Low 
Dutch, but never a one well. He seated mmself at Cheuston, 
in Herefordshire. 

Sir John Lenthall told me that at the taking of Dunkyrke, 
MarshaU Turenne, and, I thinke, Cardinall Mezarine too, had 
a great mind to see this famous Warrior. They gave him a visitt, 
and wheras they thought to have found an Achillean or 
gigantique person, they saw a little man, not many degrees 
above a dwaife, sitting in a hutt of Turves, with his feUowe 
soldiers, smoaking a Pipe about 3 inches (or neer so) long, 
and did cry-out to the Soldiers, when angrv with them, SirtM, 
Tk cleave your shdl I as if the wordes had been prolated by an 
Eunuch. 




ROBERT MURRAY 


ffiom i6jj. Writer on ttade. Took up his fteedom in die Goth- 
workers* Gjtnpany 1660. Invented rulea o^y-books. Originated 
the idea of the Penny Post in London 1681. Appointed IViymaster 
of the 1714 Lottery. He published various proposals for the advanoe- 
ment and improvement of ttade and the talsmg of revenue. Died 

M r. ROBERT MURRAY is a Qtiaen of London, a 
Milline r, of the Gimpany of Qoathwotkets. 
father, a Scotchman; mother, English. Borne in 
the Strand. 

Mr. Murray was formerly darke to the general! Company 
for the Revenue of Ireland, and afterwards dark to the (^m- 
mittee of the grand Exdse of England; and was the first that 
invented and mtroduced into this dty the Qub of Commerce 
consisting of one of each Trade, whereof there were after very 
many erected and are still continued in this dty. And also 
continued and sett-up the office or Banke of Cremt at Devon¬ 
shire house in Bishopsgate Street without, where men depositing 
their goods and merd^dize were furnished with bills of current 
credit on | or | of the value of the said Goods answering to 
the intdnsique value of money, whereby the defidency of coin 
might be fully subplyed: and for rendring the same current, 
a certain or competent number of traders (viz. 10 or 20 of each 
trade, wherof there be 500 severall trades within the dtty) 
were to be associated or formed into such a society or Company 
of traders as might amongst them compleat the whole body of 
Commerce, whereby any possest of the said current credit 
might be fomisht amongst themsdves with any kind of goods 
or merchandise as effectually as for money could do elsewhere. 

The Penny-Post was sett up anno Domini 1680, Our Lady 
day, being F^day, a most ingeniose and usefiill Project. In¬ 
vented by Mr. Murray first, and then Mr. Dockery jomed widi 
him. 
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RICHARD NAPIER 



to XM be would be a Duuee, but Napier ultioutdiy developed so much 
skill that Forman on his death in 1611 bequeathed him aU his manu¬ 
scripts. Licensed to practise medicine 1604. Died 1634.] 


M r. ASHMOLE told me, that a Woman made use of 
a Sp^ to cure an Ague, by the Advice of Dr. Nepier. 
A Minister came to her and severely repremanded her, 
for making use of a Diabolical help, and told her, she was in 
danger of Damnation for it, and commanded her to bum it. 
She did so, and her Distemper returned severely; insomuch 
that she was importunate with the Doctor to use the same 
again: She used it, and had ease. But the Parson hearing 
of it, came to her again, and thundred Hell and Damnation, and 
frighted her so, that she burnt it again. Whereupon she fell 
extremely 111 , and would have had it a Third time, but the 
Doctor refused, saying. That she bad contemmd and stilted the 
power and goodness of the Bkssed Spirits (or yingels^ and so she died. 
The cause of the Lady Honywoods Desparation, was that she 
had used a Spell to Cure her. 

In Dr. Bolton’s Sermons is an Account of the Lady Hony- 
wood, who despaired of her Salvation. Df. Bolton endeavour’d 
to comfort her: Said she (holding a Venice-glass in her Hand) 
I shall as certainly be Damned, as this Glass will be broken: 
And at that word, threw it hard on the Ground; and the Glass 
remained sound; which did give her comfort. The Glass 
is yet preserved among the Cimelia of the Family. This Lady 
lived to see descended from her (1 think) Ninety, which is 
mentioned by Dr. Bolton. 

Dr. Napier was uncle and Godfather to Sir Richard Napier: 
he was no Doctor, but a Divine and practised Physick; but 
mve most to the Poor that he got by it. When a Patient, or 
Querant came to Him, he presenuy went to his Qoset to Pray: 
It appears by Ms lepers, that he did converse with the An^ 
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Rflfdiady who gavo him the Rmponses, and told to admixadon 
the Recovery or Death of the Inadent. His knees were homv 
with fnqaent Praying. *Tis certain, he foretold his own Deam 
to a Day and Hour; he dyed Praying upon his Knees; being 
of a very great Age, 1634 April the First. 

Sir Richard Napier is buryed at Lindford, but died at 
Besds-leigh; but baore he came thither he laye at an Tnne, 
where, when the Qiamberlain brought him up to his Chamber, 
and the Dr. look*t on the bed and sawe a dead man lye in or on 
the bed —What I sayd he, do you lodff mt where a doM man lies? 
Said the Chamberlain, Sir, here is no dead man. The Dr. look*t 
at it again, and sawe it was himselfe. And £tom thence he went 
(^) to BesilVleigh, and died. 



JOHN OGILBY 


[Bom 1600. Dancing master, author and publisher. He was 
entrusted with the j^Hcal part of Charles Il’s coronation in 1661. He 
latn became a punlisher, printing many splendid books, mostly in 
folio, adorned with sadpture br Hollar and other eminent engtavers : 
and the King issued a prochunation in 1665 forbidding anyone to 
represent or comterfeit the sculpture in them for fifteen years. To 
facilitate the sale of these luxurious volumes, Qgilby established a 
lottery under Royal patronage, in which all the pnxes were books of 
his own editing and publishing, and Pepp was successful in one of 
the draws ; but Ogilby complained that the losing subscribers would 
not pay. John Ogilby was ridiculed by Dryden and Pope and his 
xiame has become wnost proverbial for a bad poet. He died in 1676.] 

M r. JOHN OGILBY would not tell where in Scotland 
he was borne. He sayd drollingly that he would 
have, as great contests hereafter for the place of his 
Birth, as was "of Homer’s. 

He was of a Gentleman’s family, and bred to his Grammar. 
His father had spent his Estate, and fell to decay, and was a 
Prisoner of the King’s Bench, whom, together with his Mother, 
his son relieved by his own Industry (Spangles, needles), being 
then but about the age of la or 15 yeares. By the advantage of 
his Sonne’s industry, he raysed a sii^ summe of Money, which 
he adventured in the Lottery for the advancement of the Planta¬ 
tion in Virginia; and he gott out of prison by this meanes. His 
motto (of his lott) was, 

1 am a poor prisoner, God wott, 

God send me a good Lott, 

VU come out of prison, and pay all my debt. 

It 80 happened that he had a very good Lott, that did pay his 
Debts. 

John (the Son) bound himself Apprentice to one hb. 
Draper, who kept a dancing-schoole in Grajres-Iime-lane, and in 
short rime arrived to so great excellence in that art, that he 
found to purchase his time of his Master and sett up 

for himselfe. Mr. John Lacy, the Player, from whom I take 
this Information, was his apprentice. 

A.B.L.—L* [*19] 



When &e Duke of Buckingham's great Masque was 
represented at Goiut, he was chosen (among the rest) to performe 
some extraordinary part in it; and high-danceing, i.e. vaulting 
and cutting capers being then in Fashion, he, endeavouring to 
doe something extraormna^, bv misfortune of a folse step 
when he came to the ground, did spraine a veine on the inside 
of his Leg, which he was lame for ever after, which gave an 
occasion to say that he was an excellent Dancing master, M never 
a §sod Leg. 

He taught 2 of the Lord Hopton’s (then Sir Ralph) sisters 
to dance; and Sir Ralph taught him to handle the pike and 
Musket, sell, all the Postures. 

He went over into Ireland to Thomas, Earle of Strafford, 
Lord Liuetenant there. Mr. J. O. was in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Troope of Guards, and taught his Lady and Qiildren to dance; 
that was his Place. And here it was that first he gave proofe 
of his inclination to Poetry, by Paraphrasing upon some of 
Aesop’s fables. 

Upon this Mr. Chantrel putt him upon learning the Latin 
ton^e (in the 40 aetat, plus) and taught him himself and 
tooke a great deale of paines with him. This was the first time 
he began his Latin. He printed Virgill, translated by himselfe 
into English verse, 8vo, dedicated to the Right Honourable 
William, Lord Marquesse of Hertford, who loved him very 
well. Aesop, in 4to, next. He writt a ^e hand. 

He had a warrant from the Lord Livetenant to be Master 
of the Ceremonies for that Kingdome; and built a little theatre 
in St. Warburgh street, in Dublin. It was a short time before 
the Rebellion brake out, by which he was undon, and ran 
thorough many hazards, and particularly being like to have 
been blow’n-up at the Caste of Refamum neer Dublin. 

He stayed in Ireland a good while after the Warres broke- 
out : came into England about the yeare 1648. He was wreckt 
at Sea, and came to London very poor, and went on foot to 
Cambridge. 

After he had translated Virgil, he learnt Greeke in 16 j 3 of 
Mr. Whitfield, a Scotch Bishop’s son, and grew so great a 
proficient in it that he fell-to to translate Homer’s Iliads, 1660. 

Next, as if by a prophetique spirit, foreseeing the restaura- 
tion of King Charles II, and also the want there might be of 
Church Bibles, he printed the fairest Impression, and the most 
correct of English Bibles, in Royall and Imperiall paper, that 
ever was yet donne. 

1662, he went into Ireland again, being then ^ Patent (before, 
but Warrant) Master of the Revells (having disputed his 
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Ri^ht with Sir William Davenaat, who had gott a Gtaunt) and 
built a noble theatre at Dublin, whidi cost 2000 pounds, the 
former being rumd and spoyled in the Troubles, and a cowhouse 
made of the stage. 

His Odysses came out in 1665. People did then suspect, 
or would not beleeve that *twas he was the Author or the 
paraphrase upon ;£sop, and to‘convince them he published a 
2** volume, which he calles his /Bsopi^s, which he did during 
the Sicknesse, in his retirement at Kingston upon Thames. 

His History of China, in folio, baore the Fire; then his 
History of Japan. The generall and dreadfiill Conflagration 
bum't all that he had, t^t he was faine to begin the world 
again, being then at best worth 5 pounds. 

Being dius utterly undon again by the Fire, he made his 
Proposalls for the printing of a faire English Atlas, of which 
he lived to finish the Historys of Africa, America, and part of 
Asia. And then, being encouraged by the King and the 
Nobility to make- an actuall Survey of England and Wales, 
he proceeded in it so far as to an actuall Survey of the Roads 
both in England and Wales, which composed his Volume of his 
Britannia. 

He had such an excellent and prudentiall Witt, and master 
of so good addresse, that when he was undon he could not 
only shift handsomely (which is a great mastery) but he would 
make such rationall proposalls that would be embraced by rich 
and great men, that in a short time he could gaine a good 
Estate again, and never failed in any thing he evr undertooke 
but allwayes went through with profits and glorie. 



WILLIAM OUGHTRED 


[Born i;74. Mathematician. Educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained 1603. Vicar of Albury in Surrey 
1610. Published CUmis Matbematicae 1631. Wrote Circles of Proportion 
and other works. He invented trigonometrical abbreviations and 
introduced the multiplication and proportion signs. Died 1660.] 


H IS Father taught to write at Eaton, and was a Scrivener; 
and understood common Arithmetique, and ’twas no 
small helpe and furtherance to his son to be instructed 
in it when a schoole-boy. His Grandfather came from the North 
for Killing a man. The last Knight of the Family was one Sir 
Jeffrey Oughtred. I thinke a Northumberland family. 

Anno Domini 1610 he was instituted and inducted into the 
Rectory or Parsonage of Albury, in com. Surrey, worth a 
hundred pounds per atmum : he was Pastor of this place fifty 
yeares. 

William Oughtred, that was an Honour to the English 
Nation, maried Mrs. Caryl (an ancient Family in those parts) 
by whom he had nine sonnes (most lived to be men) and four 
daughters. None of his sonnes he could make scholars. 

He was a little man, had black haire, and blacke eies (with 
a great deal of spirit). His head was always working. He 
would drawe lines and diagrams on the Dust. 

His oldest son Benjamin, who lives with my cosen Boothby 
(who carresses him, and gives him his Dyet, and a little House 
near to lie in) and now an old man, he bound Apprentice to 
a Watchmaker ; who did worke pretty well, but his sight now 
failes for that fine worke. He told me that his father did use 
to lye a bed till 11 or twelve a dock, with his Doublet on, ever 
since he can remember. Studyed late at night; went not to 
bed till eleaven a clock; had his tinder box by him; and on 
the top of his Bed-staffe, he had his Inke home fix’t. He slept 
but little. Sometimes he went not to bed in two or three nights, 
and would not come downe to meales till he had found out the 


He was more famous abroad for his learning, and more 
esteemed, then at home. Severall great Mathematidans came 
over into England on purpose to converse with him. His 
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countiey neighbours (though they understood not his worth) 
knew that there must be extraordinary worth in him, that he 
was so visited by Foreigiwrs. 

When Mr. Seth Ward, M.A., and Mr. Charles Scarborough, 
D.M., came as in Pilgrimage, to see him and admire him, Mr. 
Oughtred had against their comeing prepared a good dinner, 
and also he had dressed hims^e, thus; an old red russet 
cloath-cassock that had been black in dayes of yore, girt with 
a old leather girdle, an old fashion russet hatt, that had been a 
Sever, tempore Reffmie BJa^abethae. When learned Foraigners 
came and sawe how privately he lived, they did admire and 
blesse themselves, that a person of so much worth and learning 
should not be better provided for. 

Seth Ward, M.A., a Fellow of Sydney Colledge in Cambridge 
(now Bishop of Sarum) came to him, and lived with him halfe 
a yeare (and he would not take a farthing for his diet) and 
learned all his Mathematiques of him. Sir Jonas More was with 
him a good while, and leam’t; he was but an ordinary Logist 
before. Sir Charles Scarborough was his Scholar; so Dr. 
John Wallis was his Scholar; so was Christopher Wren his 
scholar; so was Mr. Smethwyck, R.S.S. But he did not so 
much like any as those that tugged and tooke paines to worke 
out Questions. He taught all free. 

One Mr. Austin (a most ingeniose man) was his scholar, 
and studyed so much that he became mad, fell a laughing, and 
so dyed, to the great griefe of the old Gentleman. Mr. Stokes, 
another scholar, fell mad, and dream’t that the good old Gentle¬ 
man came to him, and gave him good advice, and so he 
recovered, and is still well. 

He could not endure to see a Scholar write an ill hand; 
he taught them all presently to mend their hands. Amongst 
others Mr. Thomas Henshawe, who when he came to him wrote 
a lamentable hand, he taught to write very well. He wrote a 
very elegant hand, and drew his Schemes most neatly, as they 
had been cut in copper. His father (no doubt) was an ingeniose 
artist at the Pen and taught him to write so weU. 

He was an Astrologer, and very lucky in giving his Judge¬ 
ments on Nativities; he confessed that he was not satisfied 
how it came about that one might foretell by the Starres, but 
so it was that it fell out true as he did often by his experience 
find ; he did beleeve that some genius or spirit did help. 

The Countrey people did beleeve that he could conjure, 
and 'tis like enough that he might be well enough contented to 
have them thinke so. 

He has told Bishop Ward, and Mr. Elias Ashmole (who 
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was his neighbouc) tlutt on this spott of gtoond (or leaning 
against this Oake, or that ashe) dse Solution of such or such a 
Probleme came into my head, as if infused by a Divine Genius, 
after 1 had thought on it widiout Successe for a yeare, two, or 
three. 

Ben Oughtred told me that he had heard his hither say to 
Mr. Alien (the famous Mathematical! Instrument-maker) in 
his shop, that he had found out the Longitude: sed vix eredo 
[but I scarcely believe it]. 

I have heard Mr. Hobbes say, and very truely, that with 
all his great skill in Algebra, he did never add one Proposition 
to Geometrie: he could bind up a Bundle well. 

He was a great lover of Chymistty, which he studyed before 
his son Ben can remember, and continued it; and told John 
Evelyn, of Detford, Esq,, R.S.S., not above a yeare before he 
dyed, that if he were but five yeares (or three yeares) younger, he 
doubted not to find out the Philosopher’s stone. It was made 
of the harshest cleare water that he could gett, which he lett 
stand to putrify, and evaporated by cimmering. 

His wife was a penurious woman, and would not allow 
him to bume candle after Supper, by which meanes many a 
good notion is lost, and many a Probleme unsolved; so that 
Mr. Hcnshawc, when he was there, bought candle, which was a 
great comfort to the old man. 

The right hon'*'* Thomas Howard, Earle of Arundel and 
Surrey, Lord High Marshall of England, was his great Patron, 
and loved him intirely. One time they were like to have been 
killed together by the fall at Albury of a grott, which fell downe 
but just as they were come out. My Lord had many Grotts 
about his house, cutt in the Sandy sides of hills, wherin he 
delighted to sitt and discourse. 

In the time of the QviU Warres the Duke of Florence 
invited him over, and offered him 500 pounds per annum; but 
he would not accept of it, because of his religion. 

Notwithstanding all that has been sayd of this excellent 
man, he was in danger to have been Sequestred, and one 
Qnslowe that was a great Stickler against the Royalists and a 
Member of the House of Commons and living not far from 
him—^he translated his Chms into English and dedicated it to 
him to clawe with him, and it did doe his businesse and saved 
him from Sequestration. 

I have heard his neighbour Ministers say that he was a 
pitdful Preacher; the reason was because he never studyed it, 
but bent all his thoughts on the Mathematiques; but when he 
was in danger of being Sequestred for a Royalist he fell to the 
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stiu^ of divinity, and pteadit (they sayd) admirably well, even 
in his old age. 

He was a good Latinist and Graecian, as appears in a 
litdc Treatise of his against one Delamaine, a Joyner, who 
was so sawcy to write against him (I thinke about ms circks of 
Pfopw'tiott). 

Nicolaus Mercator went to see him a few yeares before he 
dyed. *Twas about Midsommer, and the weather was very 
hott, and the old gentleman had a good fire, and used Mr. 
Mercator with much humanity (being exceedingly taken with 
his excellent Mathematical! Witt) and one piece of his courtesie 
was, to be mighty importunate with him to sett on his upper 
hand next the fire; he being cold (with age) thought he had 
been so too. 

Before he dyed he burned a world of Papers, and sayd that 
the world was not worthy of them; he was so superb. He 
burned also severall printed bookes, and would not stirre, till 
they were consumed. His son Ben was confident he understood 
Magique. 

He dyed the 13“’ day of June, 1660, in the yeare of his age 
eighty-eight plus odde dayes. Ralph Greatrex, his great friend, 
the Mathematical! Instrument-maker, sayed he conceived he 
dyed with joy for the comeing-in of the King, which was the 
Z9th of May before. And are yee sure he is restored ^ Then ffve 
me a glasse of Sack to drinke his Sacred Majesties health. His 
spirits were then quite upon the wing to fly away. 

The ijth of June he was buried in the*chancell at Albury. 
I had much adoe to find the very place where the bones of this 
learned and good man lay (and ’twas but 16 yeares after his 
death). When I first ask’t his son Ben, he told me that truly 
the griefe for his father’s death was so great, that he did not 
remember the place—^now I should have thought it would have 
made him remember it the better—^but when he had putt on his 
considering cap (which was never like his father’s) he told as 
aforesaid, with which others did agree. 

I have desired Mr. John Evelyn, etc., to speake to our 
Patrone, the Duke of Norfolk, to bestowe a decent Inscription 
of marble on him, which will also perpetuate his Grace’s fame. 



JOHN OVERALL 


[Bom I j 6o. Divine. Regius Professor of Theology at OunbridM 
1596-1607. Master of Githerine Hall 1598-1607. Dean of St. Pams 
1^2. Took part in the Hampton Court Conference and the enlame* 
ment of the Church Catechism 1604. One of the Revisers of the Old 
Testament 1611. Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield (1614) and of 
Norwich 1618. He was not given to preaching, because be found 
be bad spoken Latin so lone it was troublesome to bim to speak Englisb in a 
continued oration. Died 1618.] 

I KNOW not what he wrote or whether he was any more 
than a common-prayer Doctor: but most remarc^ueable 
by his Wife, who was the greatest Beautie of her time in 
England. That she was so, 1 have it attested from the famous 
Limmer Mr. Hoskins, and other old Painters, besides old 
Qiurtiers. She was not more beautifiill than she was obligeing 
and kind, and was so tender-hearted that (truly) she could scarce 
denie any one. She had (they told me) the loveliest Eies that 
were ever seen, but wondrous wanton. When she came to 
Gjurt, or to the Play-house, the Gallants would so flock about 
her. Richard the Earle of Dorset, and his brother Edward, 
since Earle, both did mightily adore her. And by their report 
he must have had a hard heart that did not admire her. Bishop 
Hall sayeth in his Meditations that there is none so old, that a 
beautifiill person loves not; nor so young, whom a lovely 
feature moves not. 

The good old Deane, notwithstanding he knew well enough 
that he was homed, loved her infinitely; in so much that he 
was willing she should enjoy what she bid a mind to. 

Among others who were charmed by her was Sir John 
Selby, of Yorkshire. Old Mris. Tyndale (who knew her) 
remembres a song made of her and Sir John, part whereof was 
this, viz :— 

The Deane of Panle’s did search for bis wife, 
and where d*ee thinke be found her? 

Even t^n Sir fohn Selbye*s bed, 
as flatte as aiy Flounder, 

Of these two Lovers was made this following copie of 
Pastorall verses: 
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Dtmm Uff tb$ Sbtpbtrd Swaim 
so soh^ and dsmsm 
Wishing for bis wtncb a^tine 
so bomtjf and so pun 
With bis bead on tnUoek lorn 
and bis artnes akimboe, 

And all was for the losse of bis 
bye nont^ nom^ noe. 

His Teares fell as thirnte 
as water from the still, 

His bare upon bis ebinne 
ffew like Thyme upon a biU, 
His cherry cheekes pale as snowe 
did testify his mickle woe 
And all was for the losse of bis 
■ bye nonny nonry noe. 

Sweet she was, as kind a Love 
as ever fetter’d Swryne ; 

Never suA a daynty one 
shall man enjoy again. 

Sett a tbousar^ on a rowe 
I forbid that ary showe 
Ever the like of her 
lye nonty nonry noe. 

Face she bad of Filberd hue 
and bosom’d Uke a Swan 
Back she bad of bended Ewe, 
and wasted ly a span. 

Haire she bad as bkuk as Crowe 
from the bead mto the toe 
Downs downs all over her 
lye nonty nonry noe. 

With her Mantle tmk’t tp high 
she foddered her flock 
So bucksome and alluring 
her knee upheld her smock 
So rdmbly did she sue to goe 
so smooth she danc’t on tip-toe, 
That aU the men were fond of her 
bye nonty nonty rue. 
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Sbt smki Uke a Hofy^, 
she simprtd Uke the Spring, 

She pranekt it Uke a Pofm^Ue, 
am Uke a SwaUow sing: 

Size trip*t it Uke a barren Doe, 
she strutted Uke a gsr-erem. 
Winch made the men so fond of her 
bye nomty nonny noe. 

To sport it on the merry demu 
to dasmce the Lively Hcye ; 

To vrastle for a green goame 
in beate of all tbe dey 
Never mould she seye me no 
yet me thought I had tb 6 
Never enougp of her 
lye nonry non/y noe. 

But gonne she is tbe prettiest Lasse 
that ever trod on plains. 

What ever hath betide of her 
blame not tbe Shepherd Smeyne 
For wly? she was her owne Foe, 
and gave herself e the overtbrowe 
^ being so f ranks of her 
lye nonry rumry noe. 

FINIS. 
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JOHN PELL 


[Bomi6ix. Mathematidan. M.A. ofTimit7G>lle^ Cambridge, 
1630. Professor of Mathematics at Amsterdam (1643) and at Brecfe 
1646. Return^ to England in 1652 and was em{Moyea by C^mweU 
as a diplomat in Switzerland from 1634 to 1658. Rector of Fobbing 
1661-83. Vicar of Laindon 1663-83. D.D. Lambedi 1663. His 
mathematical reputation was great, but he accomplished Uttle, and left 
nothing of moment. He died in poverty in 1683.] 

J OHN PELL, S. T. Dr., was the son of John, who was 
the son of John. His father dyed when his son John was 
but 5 yeares old and six weekes, and left him an excellent 
Library. 

He went to Schoole at the Free-schoole at Stenning, a 
Burrough towne in Sussex, at the first Founding of the schoole. 
At 13 yeares and a quarter old he went as good a scholar to 
Gunbridge, to Trinity Colledge, as most Masters of Arts in the 
University (he understood Latin, Greek, and Hebrew) so that 
he played not much (one must imagine) with his schoolfellowes, 
for, when they had play-dayes, or after schoole-time, he spent 
his time in the Library aforesaid. 

Before he went fast out of England, he understood these 
Languages (besides his mother-tongue) viz. Latin, Greek, 
Hebrue, Arabique, Italian, French, Spanish, High-Dutch, and 
Low-Dutch. 

Anno Domini 1652 he maried Ithamara Reginalds, second 
daughter to Mr. Henry Reginalds of London. He had by her 4 
sonnes and 4 daughters borne in this order S., D., D., S., D., 
S., D., S. 

In the year 1638 Mr. Theodore Haake came first to be 
acquainted with Mr. Pell by Mr. S. Hartlib’s meanes, who haying 
heard of his extraordinarie parts in ail kinde of learning, 
especially the Mathematics, perswaded that the same might be 
farre more usefully employed and inmrooved for the publick 
advancement of Learning, he never left soliciting and engaging 
frends hecr to perswade Mr. PeU instead of keeping Scool, as 
he then did in Sussex, to come up to London, where he soon 
got into great esteem among the most learned, both Natives 
and Forrcagncrs, with whom he conversed. But he so minded 
and followed still the Cultivating of his mote abstracting 
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Studies, and natotally avezse from suing oi stooping mudi for 
what he was worthy of, it was a good while before he obtained 
ai^ suteable place or st^ement. 

Mr. Haake xeconunended him once to my Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln {^mdam Lord Keeper of England) who became very 
desirous to see the Man, inviting them of purpose to dine once 
with his Lordship for the freer discourse of all sorts of literature 
and Eaqieriments, to get a touch and taste that satisfiution Mr. 
Pell could give him . Which proved so pertinent and abundant 
that my Lord put the question to him whether he would accept 
of a Benefice which he was ready, glad, and willing to bestow 
on him for his Encouragement. Mr. Pell thankd his Lordship, 
saying he was not capacitate for that, as being no Divine and 
having made the Mathematics his main studie, for the great 
publick need and usefullnesse therof, which he had in a manner 
devoted himself to improve and advance to the uttmost of his 
reach and abilities. Which answer pleased my Lord so well that 
he replyed, Alasse! what a sad case it is that in this great and 
opulent kingdome there is no publick encouragement for the 
excelling in any Profession but that of the Law and Divinity. 
Were I in place as once I was, 1 would never give over praying 
and pressing his Majesty till a noble Stock and Fund might be 
raised for so fundamental!, universally usefiill, and eminent 
Science as Mathematicks. And therupon his Lordship requested 
Mr. Pell to befriend him with his visits as often as he could spare 
time, promising him always a very hearty welcome. Yet Mr. 
Pell who was no Courtier came there no more. 

In the mean time he communicated to his friends his 
excellent Idea Matheseos in half a sheet of paper, which got him 
a great deal of repute, both at home and abroad, but no other 
special advantage, till Mr. John Morian, a very learned and expert 
C^deman, gave Mr. Haake nodce that Hortensius, Mathe¬ 
matical Professor at Amsterdam, was deceased, wising that 
their friend Mr. Pell might succeed. Sir WiUiam Boswell, his 
Majesde’s ambassador in Holland, being here then, Theodore 
Haue conferred with him about it, who promised all his 
assistance; and between them, and % these two, a call was 
procured from Amsterdam for Mr. PeU, in 1643 ' ^^7 

1644 T. H. met him settled there on his return out of Denmarke. 
Where he was, among others, dearly welcome to Gerardus 
Joaimes Vossius. 

And soon after his fame was much augmented by his refuting 
a large book of Longomontanus Quadratura, which caused 
the Prince of Orange (Henry Frederick) being about to erect 
an Academic at Breda, to borrow Mr. Pell from the Magistrate 
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of Amstetdam, to gtace his new Academe with a man of that 
fJune for a few years. And there being comfortably stayed, 
the most Inmed of the then Parliament heer, jealous that omers 
should enjoy a countryman of their own, they never Irft offers 
and promises till they got him hither to be—diey gave out— 
Professor Honorarius heer. But the successe proved soon 
deficient, and reduced him to’much inconvenience, as having 
now a charge of a pretty large Family, viz. his wife with 4 or 
5 children. And this continued tiU in i6$4 Oliver, Lord 
ftotector, sent him Envoys to the Protestant Cantons of Switzer¬ 
land ; resided chiefly at iSurich. He was sent out with the Title 
of Ablegatus, but ^erwards he had order to continue there 
with the Title of Resident. 

In 1658 he returned into England and so little before the 
death of Oliver Cromwell that he never sawe him since he was 
Protector. 

Memorandum that in his Negociation he did no disservice 
to King Charles nor to the church, as may appeare by his 
letters which are in the Secretarie’s Office. 

Richard Cromwell, Protector, did not fully pay him for his 
business in Piedmont, wherby he was in some want; and so 
when King Charles II had been at home ten months. Dr. Sander¬ 
son, Bishop of Lincoln, perswaded him to take Holy Orders. 

Gilbert Sheldon, Lord Bishop of Lundon, gave Dr. Pell 
the scurvy Parsonage of Lanedon cum Basseldon in the infamous 
and unhealthy (aguesh) Hundreds of Essex (they call it Kill- 
priest sarcastically) and King Charles the Second gave him the 
Parsonage of Fobing, 4 miles distant. 

At Fobbing, seven curates dyed within the first ten yeares; 
in sixteen yeares, six of those that had been his Curates at 
Laindon are dead; besides those that went away from both 
places ; and the death of his Wife, servants, and grandchildren. 

Gilbert Sheldon being made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
John Pell was made one of his Cambridge Chapleines (He haz 
2 Oxford Chaplaines and 2 Cambridge) and complaining one 
day to his Grace at Lambith of the unheaJthinesse of his Benefice 
as abovesayd, sayd my Lord, I doe not intend that you shall 
live there. No, sayd Pell, but your Grace does intend that I 
shall die there. 

Lord Brereton was sent to Breda to recieve the Instruction 
of this wordiy Person, by his grandfather (George Goring, 
the Earle of Norwich) anno 1647, where he became a good 
proficient, especially in Algebra to which his Genius most 
inclined him and which he used to his dyeing day, which was 
17 March, 1680: lies buried in St. Martin’s church in the Fields. 
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I cumot tiientioa this Noble Lord but widi a great deale of 
I^sfoo, for a more Tertuous person (besides his great learning) 
I never knew. I have had the honour of his acquaintance since 
his comeing ficom Breda into England. Never was there greater 
love between Master and Schom then between Dr. and 
this Scholar of his, whose death hath deprived this worthy 
Doctor of an ingeniose Companion and a usefuil Friend. 

Now by this time (1680) you doubt not but this gmt, 
learned man, famous both at home and abroad, haz obtained 
some considerable Dignity in the Church. You ought not in 
modestie to ghesse at lesse then a Deanery. Why, ^y, he is 
stak’t to this poor preferment still! For though the parishes 
are large, yet (Curates, etc., discharged) he deares not above 
3-score pound per annum (hardly fourscore) and lives in an 
obscure lodging, three stories high, in Jermyn Street, next to 
the signe of the Ship, wanting not only bookes but his proper 
MSS. which ate many. 

He could not cringe and sneake for preferment though 
otherwise no man more humble nor more communicative. He 
was cast into King’s Bench prison for Debt Sept 7, 1680. 

In March 1682 he was very kindly invited by Daniel 
Whistler, M.D., to live with him at the Physicians College in 
London, where he was very kindly entertained; which the Dr. 
likt and accepted of, loving good cheer and good liquour, which 
the other did also; where eating and drinking too much, was 
the cause of shortning his dales. About the middle of June 
he fell extreme sick of a Cold and removed to a granddiild of 
his marled to one Mr. Hastings in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
Westminster, neer the tower, who now (168^ lives in Brownlow 
Street in Drury Lane, where he was like to have been burnt 
in his bed by a candle. Nov. 26, fell into convulsion fitts which 
had almost killed him. 

Dr. Pell haz often sayd to me that when he solves a Question, 
he straines every nerve about him, and that now in his old age 
it brings him to a Loosenesse. 

Dr. J. Pell was the first inventor of that excellent way or 
method of the marmnall working in Algebra. He haz sayd 
to me that he did bweve that he solved some questions non sine 
Dwino anxilio [not without divine aid]. 

Dr. Pell had a brother a Chirurman and Practitioner in 
Physick, who purchased an Estate of w Natives of New-York 
and when he med left it to his Nq>hew John Pell, only son of 
Ae Doctor, who is a Justice of the Peace in New Yorke, and 
lives well. It is a great estate 8 miles broad and several miles 
long. Dr. Pell thought to have gonne over to him. 
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Bodi his Patsonages are of the value of two hundred Munds 
per annum (or so accounted) but die Doctor was a most snifidess 
man as to worldly afBaires, and his Tenants and Relations 
cousin'd him of the Profits and k^t him so indigent that he 
wanted necessarys, even paper and lnke» and he had not 6d. 
in his purse when he dy^ and was buried by the Charity of 
Dr. Richard Busby and Dr. Sharp, Rector of St. Giles-in-die- 
fidds and Dean of Norwich, who ordered his Body to lye in a 
Vault bdonging to the Rector (the price is X pounds). 

He dyed of a broaken heart. 



WILLIAM PENN 


[Bom 1644. Quaker and founder of Pennsylvania. Educated at 
Qmst Chur^ Onord, where he became a Quaker and was in con¬ 
sequence expelled &om the University. For attacking the doctrines 
of die Trimty, the Atonement and Justification by Faith, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower in 1668, where he wrote No Cross, No Crom. 
He was again imprisoned for preaching in 1671 and used his enforced 
leisure to write lAe Great Casue of Liberty of Conscience, an able defence 
of religious toleration. In 1681 he was granted the territory now 
forming the State of Pennsylvania by Charles II, and he determined 
to found there a community based upon the principles of toleration. 
But his later years were emnittered by troubles in Pennsylvania and 
by the dishonesty of one of his agents, who nearly ruined hun and who 
was the cause of his being imprisoned for debt. He died soon after 
his release in 1718.] 


W ILUAM PENN was the eldest son of Sir WilUam 
Penn, Knight, Admirall both of the English Navy 
before the Restauration of the King, and commanded 
as Giptain-Generall under the Duke of York in 1665 against 
the Dutch Fleet. His father was a very good man, but no 
Quaker; was very much against his sonne. 

He was mighty lively but with Innocence, and extremely 
tender under rebuke; and very early delighted in retirement; 
much given to reading and meditating of the Scriptures, and 
at 14 had marked over the Bible. Oftentimes at 15 or 14 in his 
meditations ravisht with joy, and dissolved into teares. 

The first Sense he had of God was when he was 11 yeares 
old at Chigwell, being retired in a chamber alone; he was 
so suddenly surprized with an inward comfort and (as he 
thought) an extemall glory in the roome that he has many 
times sayd that from thence he had the Seale of divinity and 
Immortality, that there was a God and that the Soule or man 
was capable of enjoying his divine communications. His 
schoolmaster was not of his Perswasion. 

About the Plague, growing entirely solitary, was employed 
by his father in a Journey into Ireland to the Duke of Ormond’s 
court: the diversions of which not being able to keepe downe 
the stronger motions of his Soule to a more religious and 
retired life, upon the hearing of one Thomas Lowe, a Trades- 
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Oxon at Cotk, 1667, so thoroughly oonvinoed of 
the simplicity and selfe-deniall of the way ot the people called 
Quakers that fitom thence he heartily espoused that Judgement 
and Beliefe. 

Since which time he has passed a life of great variety of 
circu m sta nc es, both with respect to good and evill report, 
divem controversies orall and ^tten, severall Imprisonments; 
one in Ireland, one in the Tower, 3"* in Newgate. 

Notwit hs tandin g those many odd adventures of his Life, 
he hath severall times found favour from his Majestie and also 
the D. Y., with divers of the Nobilitye, and men of Quality 
and learning in this Kingdome. 

Travelled into Germany, Upper and Lower, annia 1671 
and 1677, where severall were affected with his way. Did 
he gaine any to him in France ? Negaf. 

His Majestie owing to his father 10,000 pounds (which, 
with the interest of it, came not to lesse than 20,000 pounds) 
did in consideration therof grant to him and his heirs a province 
in America which his Majesty was pleased to name Pennsylvania, 
the 4th day of March 1681. His Patent for Transylvania is 
from the beginning of the 40th degree to 43 degrees in Latitude, 
and 5 degrees in Longitude from Qiisapeak-bay. 

August 26, 1682, Saturday. This day about 4 a clock P.M., 
W. Penne, Esq., went towards Deale to launch for Pensylvania. 
God send him a prosperous and safe Voyage. 

He speaks well the Latin and the French tongues, and his 
owne with great mastership. He was chosen, mmm eonfra- 
dicente, Fellow of the Royal Sodetie, London, with much 
respecte. He often declares in the Assemblies of his Friends, 
and that with much eloquence and fervency of spirit: by which, 
and his perpetuall attendances on King and Prince for the 
reliefs of his Friends, he often exposes his health to hazard. 

W. Penn, Esq., married Gulielma Maria Springer, daughter 
of Sir William Springer, of the Springers of the Broyles in 
Sussex. She was a posthuma of her father, a young Gent, of 
Religion and courage who dyed at the Siege of Arundel. His 
daughter was his Image in person and cmalities, virtuous, 
generous, wise, humble, plaine; generally beloved for those 
good qualities and one more—^the great cures she does, having 
great skill in ph)rsic and surgery, which she freely bestows. 

She early espoused the same way, about anno 1657. She 
was a great fortune to her husband, being worth de claro above 
10,000 pounds. Her fortune, quality, and good humour gave 
be** the imp ortunity of many suitors of extraordmary con¬ 
dition, c.g.* Lord Brookes and Lord John Vaughan, etc.; but 
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▼ahieiiig ^ Unity of bdiefe and sdfe deniaU of her pxofeaaion 
above the dodes of die Wodd, resisted thdt motions till 
Providence brought a man of equall oindidcm and fortune to 
herself to the synoete embracing of the same Fajrth, whose 
madage haz been crowned with a continued affection. 

^ William Penn, Knight, his father, was a man of excellent 
namrall abilities, not eqiM^ in his time for the knowledge 
of navall affeyres: and instrumental! to the raysing of many 
fomilies. Brro his son religiously; and, as tne times grew 
loose, would have his sonn of the fuhion, and was therfore 
extreme bitter at his sonne's retirement. But this lasted not 
alwayes; for, in the conclusion of his life, he grew not only 
kind, but fon^; made him the judge and ruler of his Family; 
was sorry he had no more to leave him (and yet, in England and 
Ireland, he left him 1500 pounds per annum). But, which is 
most remarkeable, he that opposed his sonne’s way because of 
the crosse that was in it to the wodd’s Latitude, did himselfe 
embrace this faith, recommending to his son the plainesse and 
selfe deniall of it, sayeing. Keep to the plainesse of yonr at^ 
jon will make an end of the Priests to the ends of the Earth. And so 
he deceased, desiring that none but his son William should 
close his eies (which he did). 



SIR WILLIAM PETTY 


(Bom 1623. Political economist. He went to sea at an early age, 
but his precocious talents so cjcdted the envy of his i^llow-seanim 
that they deserted him on the coast of France with a broken leg. 
Instead of returning home, he studied on the Continent. He published 
economic treatises, the nuMt important of which was entitled Political 
j^tbmtic (1690) a term signifymg what we now call statistics. He 
died in 1687.] 


H IS father was by profession a clothier, and also did 
dye his owne cioathes : he left little or no estate to Sir 
\)^lliam. About 12 or 13, i.e. before 15, he haz told me, 
happened to him the most remarkable accident of life (which he 
did not tell me) and which was the foundation of all the rest of 
his greatnes and acquiring riches. He haz told me that he never 
gott by Legacies, but only x pounds, which was not payd. 

He enformed me that, about 1$, in March, he went over 
into Normandy, to Gien, in a vessell that went hence, with a 
little stock, and began to play the merchant, and had so good 
successe that he maintained himselfe, and also educated himselfe; 
this I guessed was that most remarkable accident that he meant. 
Here he leam’t the French tongue, and perfected himselfe in 
the Latin (before, but a competent smattering) and had Greeke 
enough to serve Ms tume. Here (at Caen) he studyed the Arts : 
he was sometime at La Flesshe in the college of Jesuites. At 
18, he was (I have heard Mm say) a better Mathematician then 
he is now; but when occasion is, he knows how to recurre to 
more mathematical! Knowledge. At Paris he studyed Anatomie, 
and read Vesalius with Mr. Thomas Hobbes, who loved his 
company. Mr. H. then wrot Ms Optiqtus ; Sir W. P. then h^ a 
fine hand in drawing and linming, and drew Mr. Hobbes Opticall 
sdiemes for Mm, wMch he was pleased to Uke. At Paris, one 
time, it happened that he was driven to a great streight for 
money, and I have heard him say, that he lived a weeke on two 
peniworth (or 3 ,1 have forgott wMch, but I thinke the former) 
of Walnutts. 

He came to Oxon, and entred himselfe of Brasen-nose 
college. Here he taught Anatomy to the young S^olars. 
Anat omy was then but little understood by the university, and 
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1 temembd; he a body that he brought water £com Reding 
a good whUe to read upon some way soused or pickled. About 
these times Experimentell Philosophy first budded here and 
was first cultivated by these Vertuosi in that darke time. 

Anno Domini 1650 happen«l diat memorable accident and 
e:]q>eriment of the reviving Nan Green a servant maid, who was 
bang’d in the castle of C^on for murdering her bastard-child. 
After she had suffer’d the law, she was cut downe, and carried 
away in order to be anatomiz’d by some yong physidans, but 
Dr. William Petty finding lift in her, would not venter upon 
her, only so fiur as to recover her life. Which being look’d 
upon as a great wonder, there was a relation of her recovery 
printed, and at the end several copies of verses made by the 
young poets of the Universitie were added. 

He was about 1650 elected Professor of Musique at Gresham 
Colledge, by, and by the Interest of his Friend Giptaine John 
Graunt (who wrote the Observations on the Bills of Mort^ty) 
and at that time was worth but fburtie pounds in all the 
world. 

Shordy after, he was recommended to the Parliament to 
be one of the Surveyors of Ireland, to which employment Capt. 
John Graunt’s interest did also help to give him a Lift, and 
Edmund Wyld, Esq., also, then a Member of ParUament, and 
a good fautor of Ingeniose and good men, for meer meritt 
sake (not being formerly acquainted with him) did him great 
service, which perhaps he knowes not of. 

Severall made offers to the Parliament to survey it (when 
the Parliament ordered to have it surveyed) for 4000 pounds, 
5000 pounds, 6000 pounds; but Sir William (then Dr.) went 
lomer then them all and gott it. Sir Jonas More contemnd it as 
dang^us, loving to sleepe in a whole skin: he was afrayd of 
the Tories. 

By this Surveying Employment he gott an Estate in Ireland 
(before the restauration of King Charles II) of 18,000 pounds 
per annum, the greatest part wherof he was forced afterwards 
to refund, the former owners being then declared Innocents. 
He hath yet there 7 or 8000 pounds per annum and ran, from 
the Mount Mangorton in the com. of Kerry, behold 50,000 
Acres of his owne land. He hath an Estate in every province 
of Ireland. 

The Kingdome of Ireland he hath surveyed, and that with 
that exactnesse, that there is no Estate there to the value of 
threscore pounds per annum but he can shew, to the value, and 
those that he employed for the Geometricall part were ordinary 
fellowes, some ^>erhaps) foot-soldiers, that circumambulated 
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'Mddi box and neediest not knowing what they did, which 
Sit William knew tight well how to nu^ use of. 

I temembet about 1660 thete was a gteat difietence between 
him and Sit Hietome Sanchy, one of Olivet's knights. They 
ptinted one gainst the othet: this knight was wont to pteach 
at Dublin. Tne Knight had been a Soldiet, and challenged Sit 
William to fight with him. Sit William is exttemely shott 
sighted, and being the challengee it belonged to him to nominate 
place and weapon. He nominates, fot the place, a datke ^lat, 
and the weaTOn to be a gteat Gupcntet's Axe. This turned the 
knight's challenge into Ridicule, and so it came to nought. 

Befote he went into Iteland, he sollicited, and no doubt 
he was an admitable good SolUcitot. I have heatd him say 
that in Sollidting (with the same paines) he could dispatch 
sevetall businesses, nay, bettet than one alone, fot by convetsing 
with sevetall he should gaine the mote knowledge, and the 
gteatet Intetest. 

In the time of the Watte with the Dutch, they concluded 
at the Councell-bbatd at London, to have so many sea men 
out of Itland (I think 1500). Away to Itland came one with 
a Commission, and acquaints Sit William with it; sayes Sit 
William, You will never rayse this number here. Oh, sayd the 
othet, I warrant you, I will not abate you a man. Now Sit 
William knew 'twas impossible, fot he knew how many Tunne 
of shipping belongd to Iteland, and the rule is, to so many 
tunnes so many men. Of these shipps halfe were abroad, and 
of those at home so many men unfit. In fine, the Commissioner 
with all his diligence could not possibly tayse above 200 seamen 
thete. So we may see how statesmen may mistake for want 
of this Politique Atithmetique. 

Another time the Councell at Dublin were all in a gteat 
racket fot the prohibition of Coale from England and Wales, 
considering that all about Dublin is such a vast quantity of 
Turfe; so they would improve their rents, sett poor men on 
wotke, and the Qty should be served with Fuell cheaper. Sit 
William prima fade knew that this project could not succeed. 
Sayd he. If you will make an order to hinder the bringing-in 
of Coales by fordgnc vessells, and bring it in Vessells of your 
owne, I approve of it very well: But for your supposition 
of the cheapnesse of the Turfe, 'tis true 'tis cheape on the 
pl a ce, but consider carriage, consider the yards that must con- 
tayn such a quantity for respective houses, these yards must be 
rrated; what will be the chardge ? They supputated, and found 
that (every thing considered) 'twas much dearer then to fetch 
coale from Wales, or etc. 
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Sit W. Petty was a Rota man, and troubled Mr. James 
Haixington with his Atithmeticall proportions, reducing Politie 
to Numbers. 

Anno 1660 he came into England, and was presently recieved 
into good grace with his Majestic, who was mightily pleased 
with his discourse. He can be an excellent Droll (if he haz 
a mind to it) and will preach extempore incomparably, either 
the Ptesb3rterian way. Independent, Cappudn fiier, or Jesuite. 

I remember one St. Andrewe’s day (which is the day of the 
Generali Meeting of the Royall Society for Annuall Elections) 
I sayd, Methought ’twas not so well that we should pitch upon 
the Patron of Scotland’s day, we should rather have taken St. 
George or St. Isidore (a Philosopher canonized). No, said 
Sir William, I would rather have had it on St. Thomas day, 
for he would not beleeve till he had seen and putt his fingers 
into the Holes, according to the Motto Nullius in verba [not 
botmd to swear obedience to any man's dogma]. 

Anno Domini 1665 he made his double-bottom’d Vessell 
(launched about New-yeare’s tide) of which he gave a Modell 
to the Royall Sodetie made with his owne hands, and it is kept 
in the Repository at Gresham College. It did doe very good 
service, but happned to be lost in an extraordinary storme in the 
Irish sea. About 1665 he presented to the Royall Societie a 
Discourse of his (in manuscript, of about a Quire of paper) 
of Building of Shippes, which the Lord Brounker (then 
President) tooke away, and still keepes, saying, ’Twas too great 
an Arcanum of State to be commonly perused; but Sir Winiam 
told me that Dr. Robert Wood, M.D. has a copie of it, whidi 
he himselfe haz not. 

Anno Domini 1667 he marled on Trinity Sunday the relict 
of Sit Maurice Fenton, of Ireland, Knight, daughter of Sir 
Hasdras Waller of Ireland, a very beautifull and ingeniose 
Lady, browne, with glorious Eies, by whom he hath some 
sonnes and daughters, very lovely children, but all like the 
Mother. He has a naturall Daughter that much resembles 
him, no legitimate child so much, &at acts at the Duke’s Play¬ 
house. 

He is a proper handsome man, measured six foot high, 
good head of browne haire, moderately turning up. His eies 
are a kind of goose-gray, but very short sighted, and, as to 
aspect, beautifull, and promise sweetnes of nature, and they 
doe not decieve, for he is a marvellous good-natured person. 
Eie-browes thicl^ darke, and straight (horizontal!). 

He is a person of an admirable inventive head, and pracdcall 
parts. He hath told me that he hath read but little, ^t is to 
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say, not since 25 aetat, and is of Mr. Hobbes bis mind, that had 
he read much, as some men have, he had not known so murh 
as he does, nor should have made such Discoveries and 
improvements. 

He had his patent for Earle of Kilmore and Baron of 
Shelbrooke, vdiiw he stifles d^uing his life to avoyd Envy, 
but his Sonne will have the benefit of the Precedency. (I 
expected that his Sonne would have broken-out a Lord or Eade: 
but it seemes that he had enemies at the Court at Dublin, which 
out of envy obstructed the passing of his Patent.) 

Monday, 20th March, he was aflronted by Mr. Vernon: 
Tuesday following Sir William and his Ladle’s brother (Mr. 
Waller) Hectored Mr. Vernon and caned him. 

He has told me, that wheras some men have accidentally 
come into the way of preferment, by lying at an lime, and there 
contracting an Acquaintance; on the Roade; or as some others 
have donne; he never had any such like opportunity, but hewed 
out his Fortune himselfe. To be short, he is a person of so 
great worth and learning, and haz such a prodigious working 
witt, that he is both fitt for, and an honour to, the highest 
preferment. 

Sir William Petty had a boy that whistled inconmarably 
well. He after wa5rted on a Lady, a widowe, of good fortune. 
Every night this boy was to whistle his Lady asleepe. At last 
shee comd hold out no longer, but bids her chamber-mayd 
withdrawe: bids him come to bed, setts him to worke, and 
marries him the next day. This is certeyn true. 

Sir William Petty died at his house in Peccadilly-street 
(almost opposite to St. James church) on ftyday, 16th day of 
December, 1687, of a Gangrene in his foo^ occasioned by the 
swelling of the Gowt, and is buried with his father and mother 
in the church at Rumsey, a little Haven towne in Hampshire. 



KATHERINE PHILIPS 


[Botn 1651. Poet. The daughter of John Fowler, a London 
merchant, she married Tames P^ps in 1647. She adopted the 
pseudonym Orinda, to which her contemporaries prefixed the epithet 
Matchless. Her earliest verses were proixed to the Poems ofnetny 
Vau^nm in 1651 and her collected verses appeared in 1667. She 
instituted a Society of Friendship, a literary salon for the discussion 
of poetry and similar topics. Her translation of Corneille’s Pompie 
was acted in Dublin with great success. Cowley, in an elegy, mourned 
her death from smallpox in 1664.] 

S HE was very religiously devoted when she was young; 
prayed by herself an hower together, and tooke Sermons 
verbatim when she was but 10 yeares old. (At the age of 
nine yeares, Thomas Randolph wrot the History of our Saviour’s 
Incarnation in English verse, which his brother John haz to 
shew under his owne handwriting—^never printed, kept as a 
Raritie.) 

She was when a Child much against the Bishops, and prayd 
to God to take them to him, but afterwards was reconciled 
to them. Prayed aloud, as the hypocriticall fashion then was, 
and was overheated. 

From her cosen Blacket, who lived with her from her 
swadling cloutes to eight, and taught her to read:—^when a 
child she was mighty apt to leame, and she assures me that she 
had read the Bible thorough before she was full four yeares 
old; she could have sayd I know not how many places of Scrip¬ 
ture and chapters. She was a frequent Hearer of Sermons; 
had an excellent Memory and could have brought away a sermon 
in her memory. Very good-natured; not at all high-minded; 
pretty fatt; not tall; read pumpled face; wrote out Verses 
in Innes, or Mottos in windowes, in her table-booke. 

Mr. J. Oxenbridge, her uncle, is now Prisoner in the Fleet 
on her account for a Dept of her husband, boimd for him 28 
yeares since. 




Abraham Cowley 

From the portrait hj Sir Peter Le/j at Dulwich 






yVndrew Marvell 

From the portrait by Adrian Hannemann in the Ferens Art Gallery, Hull 



SIR WILLIAM PLATERS 


[Bom Kn^hted 1623. Succeeded to his &ther’s Baronetcy 
1638. The loyal and gsdlant achievements of this gentleman and his 
son ate recorded on his wife’s tomb at Dickleburgh in Norfolk— 
Here under lyeth buried the body of Dame Frances Platers, the 
daughter and neir of Qiarles ie Grys, of Billingford, in Notff., Esq. 
She married Sir William Playters, of Sotterley, in Suilblk, Knt. and 
Bart.; sometimes one of the drautie Lieuetenants and Vice-Admiral 
of the said countie, and Justice of the Peace and Coram; and CoUonel 
of a regiment of foot, dll turn’d out of all by the then rebellious Parlia¬ 
ment ; and in fine out of that Hous of Parliament, whereof he had the 
misfortune to be a member. She had issue by him only Thomas, 
who married with Rebecka, the daughter and co-heir of Tho. Chapman, 
of Woormly, in the county of Hartford, Esq., which said Sir Tho. 
was a great traveller before and after marriage, his ladie sometimes 
beyond the seas with him: a learned schoUar; an exact linguist, 
ex^rt in all arts and knowledge; of rare temper and courage; and 
of great esteem in most courts in Christendom; High Sheriff for the 
countie of Suffolk, by conunission from His Majestie of blessed 
memory, 1646, till forc’d by that &tal Parliament to flee to the King 
at Oxford, where, by commission from his Majesty, he raised a regiment 
of Hors, wherewith he performed remarkable service, till his Majesties 
forces were totally turn’d; and then he departed the Kingdome, 
arriving in Qdlia, where, by commission from that Viceroy, ne had 
command of a squadron of six shipps against all enemies to the crown 
of Spain, which being prepared, ne put to sea, and performed many 
gallant services, much to the honour of the Spanish fiagg. In July, 
1651, he put into the port of Messina with a veiy rich prize and posted 
to the court at Palermo, where he met with an honourable reception 
for the several good services he had performed; but at 4 days end 
he there fell ill of a violent fever, whereof within 8 days he died, aged 
about 35 years; and by the Princes ordir had an honourable inter¬ 
ment, and much lamented there, but much greater cause at home, 
leaving no issue, but a sorrowful widow ana sad childless parents. 
Sir Wuliam died in 1668.] 

S IR WILLIAM PLATER, Knight, was a Cambridgeshire 
Gentleman. He had a good Estate, about 3000 pounds per 
annum. He was a very well bred Gentleman, as most was 
of those times; had travelled France, Italie, etc., and under¬ 
stood well those languages. He was one of the Long Parliament 
in the time of the late warres. 

He was a merry man in the raigne of the Saints. 
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He was a great admket and lover of handsooM woemen, 
and kept sevetall. Henry Martyn and he were great Qonies, 
but one time (about 1644) there was some difference between 
them: H. M. invited him to a Treat, where Sit William fell in 
love with one of his Misses and slockst her away, and Sir John 
Berkinhead inserted in his Mermius AnHm how the Saintes 
fell out. He was temperate and thriftie as to all other thin^. 

He had onely one Sonne, who was handsome and ingeniose, 
and whome he cultivated with all imaginable care and Educa¬ 
tion, and, knowing that he was flesh and bloud, tooke care 
himselfe to provide sound and agreeable females for him. He 
allowed his son liberally, but enjoyned him still temperance, 
and to sett downe his expences. 

His Sonne made a very good retume of his Education. 
He was a Colonel in the IGng’s Army, and was killed in his 
service, which his father tooke so to heart that he enjoyed not 
himselfe afterwards. 



SIR JOHN POPHAM 


nSotn 1)31. Lawyer. Educated at Balliol GiUege, Oxford. M.P. 
for Bristol 1571-83. Privy Councillor 1571. He drafted a Bill for 
preventing imeness by setting the poor to work (i 5 yz) and later drafted 
the Act for transTOrting vagabonds. SoUcitor-Genersd 15 79. Speaker 
o£ the House of Commons 1580: on being asked by Queen Elinbeth, 
shortly after the prorogation of Parliament, what had passed in the 
House, he replied If i^lease your Muesty, seven weeu. Attorney- 
General 1581. Lord Cmef Justice ana knighted 1592. He presidra 
at the trials of Essex, Raleigh and the Gunpowder Plotters. He died 
in 1607.] 

H e for sevetall yeares addicted himseife but little to the 
Studie of the Lawes, but profligate company, and was 
wont to tak a purse with them. His wife considered her 
and his condition, and at last prevailed with him to lead another 
life, and to stick to the Studie of foe Lawe; which upon her 
importunity he did, being then about thirtie yeares old. He 

S ake to his wife to provide a very good Entertainment for his 
imerades, to take his Leave of them, and after that day fell 
extremely Wd to his Studie, and profited exceedingly. He was 
a strong, stout man, and could endure to sit at it day and night, 
became eminent in his calling, had good practise; called to be a 
Serjeant, and a Judge. 

Sir John Dayrell of Littlecote in Com. Wilts having gott 
his Ladie’s waiting woman with child, when her travell came 
sent a servant wifo a horse for a midwife, whom he was to 
bring hood-winked. She was brought and layd the woman, 
but as soon as foe child was borne, she saw foe Knight take 
foe Child and murther it, and bum it in foe fire in foe foamber. 
She having donne her businesse was extraordinarily rewarded 
for her paines, and sent blinfold away. This horrid Action 
did much run in her mind, and she had a desire to discover it, 
but knew not where *twas. She considerd with her selfe the 
time that she was riding, and how many miles might be rode at 
that rate in that time, and that it must be some great person’s 
house, for foe roome was twelve foot high; and she could 
knowe foe chamber if she sawe it. She went to a Justice of 
peace, and search was made. The very chamber found. The 
Knight was brought to his Tryall, and, to be short, this Judge 
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had this noble Howse, parke and numnor, and (I thinke) more 
for a Bribe to save his life: Sir John Popham gave Sentence 
according to Lawe; but being a Great person, and a Favourite, 
he procured a Noli prose^. 

I have seen his picture; he was a huge, heavie, ugly man. 
He left a vast estate to his son. Sir Francis ^ thinke ten thousand 
pounds per annum) he lived like a hog, but his sonne John 
was a great waster, and dyed in his father’s time. He was the 
greatest Howse-keeper in England; would have at Littlecote 
four or five or more Lords at a time. His wife (Harvey) was 
worth to him I thinke 60,000 pounds, and she was as vaine as 
he, and she sayd that she had brought such an estate, and she 
scorned but she would live as high as he did, and in her husband’s 
abscence would have all the woemen of the countrey thither, 
and feast them and make them drunke; as she would be herselfe. 
They both dyed by excesse; and, by Luxury, and cosonage 
by their servants, when he dyed there was, I thinke, a hundred 
thousand pound debt. 

Old Sir Francis he lived like a hog at Hownstret in Somerset 
all this while with a moderate pittance. 

Mr. John would say that his wive’s estate was ill gott, and 
that was the reason they prospered no better. She would say 
that the old Judge gott the estate unjustly, and thus they would 
twitt one another, and that with matter of tructh. 

I remember this Epitaph was made on Mr. John Popham; 

Here lies be who not long since 
Kept a Table like a Prince, 

Till Death came, and tooke caray. 

Then askt the old man, wbafs to pay? 

Lord Qiief Justice Popham first brought in (i.e. revived) 
Brick building in London (ycil. after Lincolne’s Inne and St. 
James’s) and first sett-afoote the Plantations, e.g. Virginia, 
which he stockt or planted out of all the Gaoles of England. 

At the Hall in Wellington, in the Countie of Somerset (the 
ancient seate of the Popham’s) and which was this Sir John’s, 
Lord Chiefe Justice, hang Iron Shackells: of which the 
Tradicion of the Covmtrey is, that long agoe, one of the 
Pophams (Lord of this place) was taken and kept a slave by the 
Turkes, for a good while, and that by his Ladie’s great pietie 
and continuall prayers he was brought to this place by an in¬ 
visible power with these Shackells on his legges, which were 
hung-up as a memoriall, and continued till the Howse (being 
a Garrison) was bum’t. All the Countrey people steamastly 
beleeve the trueth thereof. 
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FRANCIS POTTER 


[Bom 15^ Divme and Mechanician. Master of Arts at Trinity 
College, Q^rord, 1616. Bachelor of Divinity 1625. Rector of Kilming- 
ton 1628-78. Fellow of the Royal Society 1665. His book 7 % 
N$mbtr of ibo Beast was commended by Joseph Mead as a wonderfsd 
£seoven, the bsApiest that ever yet came into the world, and as calculated 
to make some ofyusr German specsdatms half wild. Died 1678.] 


NNO AETATIS 1 5 he went to Trinity Cblledge in Oxon, 
whete his brother Hannibal was his Tutor. Here he 
was a Commoner twenty-seaven yeares, and was senior 
to all the house, but Dr. Kettle and his brother. 

His Genius lay most of all to the Mechanicks; he had an 
admirable mechanicall Invention, but in that darke time wanted 
encouragement, and when his ^ther dyed, he succeeded him 
in the Parsonage of Kilmanton, worth, per annum, about 140 

Domini 1625, goeing into his chamber, the notion 
of 25, the roote of 666, for die roote of the number of the 
Beast in the Revelation, came into his head; so he opposed 
2j to 12, the roote of i^. 

He published nothing but his Interpretation of the number 
666, in 4to, printed at Oxford, 1642, which haz been twice 
translated into Latin, into French, and other languages. Mr. 
Launcelot Moorhouse, a very learned man, and a solid and 
rofound Mathematician, wrote against Mr. Francis Potter’s 
ooke of 666, and falls upon him, for that 25 is not the true 
roote, but the propinque root; to which Mr. Potter replied 
with some sharpnes, and that it ought not to be the true roote, 
for this agrees better with his purpose. 

When he tooke his Degree of Batchelaur in Divinity, his 
Question was, An Papa sit Anti-Christus? [Whether the P<^ 
be Anti-Christ ?] In his youi^cr yeares he was very apt to 
into a Swoune, and so he did when he was disputing in the 
Divinity-schoole upon that Question. I remember he told me 
tbflt one time reading Aristotle De Natura AnimaUum, whete 
he describes how that the Lionesses, when great with young, 
and neer their time of parturition, doe goe between two trees 
that growe neer together, and squeeze out their young ones 
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pounds. 

Anno 




oat of thdt bdiies; he had such a strong Idea ^ this, and of the 
paine that the lionesse was in, that he fw into a Swoune. 

He was of a very tender constitution, and sickly most of his 
younger yeares. His manner was, when he was beginning 
to be sic^ to bnatb strong a good while together, which he 
sayed did emitt the noxious vapours. As he was never a strong 
man, so in his later times he had his health best; only about 
four or five yeares before his death his eie-sight was bad, and 
before he dyed quite lost. 

He looK*t the most like a Monk, or one of the Pastours 
of the old time, that ever I saw one. He was pretty long visa^ 
and pale deare skin, gray eie. His discourse was admirable, 
and all new and unvulgar. His house was as undeckt as a 
Monke’s cell; yet he had there so many ingeniose inventions 
that it was very delightful!. I never have enjoyed so much 
pleasure, nor ever was so much pleased with such Philosophical! 
and heartie Entertainment as from him. 

On the buttery-dore in his Parlour he drew his father’s 
picture at length, with his booke (fore-shortned) and on the 
spectades in ms hand is the reflection of the Gothique South 
windowe. I mention this picture the rather, because in processe 
of time it may be mistaken by tradition for his son Francis’s 
picture, author of the booke aforesayd. He was from a Boy 
given to draweing and painting. The Founder’s (Sir Thomas 
Pope’s) picture in Trinity colledge hall is of his copying. 

He was alwayes much G)ntemplative, and had an excellent 
Philosophical! head. He was no great read man; he had 
a competent knowledge in the Latin, Greeke, and Hebrue 
tongues, 'but not a Critique. Greeke he leam’d by Montanus’s 
Interlineaty Testament, after he was a man, without a Grammar, 
and then he read Homer. He understood only common Arith- 
metique, and never went farther in Geometrie then the first 
six bookes of Euclid; but he had such an inventive head, that 
with this foimdation he was able to doe great matters in the 
Mechaniques, and to solve phaemmena in naturall philosophy. 
He had but few bookes, which when he dyed were sold for 
fifty-six shillings, and surdy no great bargaine. 

He invented and made with his owne handes a paire of 
beame Compasses, which will divide an indi into a hundred or 
a thousand parts. 1 have heard him say that he had never seen 
a water>house-engine, but that he could invent a better. 

At the Epipmnie, 1649, when 1 was at his house, he then 
told me his notion of curing diseases, etc., by Transfusion of 
Bloud out of one man into another, and that the hint came into 
his head reflecting on Ovid’s story of Medea and Jason, and 
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iliat diis was a matter of tea 3^eare8 before foat time. About a 
yeare after, he aod I went to txye the ei^)erimeat, but *twas on a 
Hen, ^ creature to little and our tooles not |;ood : 1 then 
sent him a Surgeon’s Lancet. Anno 1652, I reaeved a letter 
from him concerning this Subject, which many yeares since 
1 shewed, and was r^ and entred in the bookes of the Royall 
Sodetie, for Dr. Lower would have arrogated the Invention 
to himselfe, and now one R. Griffith, Dr. of Physique, of 
Richmond, is publishing a booke of the transfusion of bloud. 
(Mr. Meredith Lloyd tells me that Libavius speakes of the Trans- 
j^on of Bloud, which 1 dare sweare Mr. F. Potter never sawe 
in his life.) 

In the troublesome times ’twas his happmesse never to bee 
sequestred. He was once maliciously informed against to the 
Committee at Wells (a thing very common in those times). 
When he came before them, one of them (I have forgot his name) 
gave him a pint of wine, and gave him great prayse, and bade him 
goe home, and feare nothing. 

He haa told me that he had oftentimes dream’t that he was 
at Rome, and being in fright that he should be seised on and 
brought before the Pope, did wake with the feare. (Pope 
Innocent IV, against whom Robert Grotest, Bishop of Lincolne, 
wrote, dreamt that the Bishop of Lincolne came to him, and 
gave Mm a great blowe over the face with his Staffe.) 

’Twas pitty that such a delicate inventive Witt should be 
staked to a private prderment in an obscure comer where he 
wanted ingeniose conversation, from whence men rarely emer^ 
to higher preferment, but contract a mosse on them like an cdd 
pale in an Orchard for want of ing^ose conversation, which 
is a great want even to the deepest thinking men (as Mr. Hobbes 
haz often sayd ^o me). 

The last time I sawe this honoured friend of mine, Octob. 
1674, I had not seen him in 5 yeares before, and his Uppitude 
then was come even to blindnesse, which did much grieve 
me to behold. He had let his beard be uncutt, which was wont 
to be but little. I asked him why he did not get some kinswoman 
or kinsman of his to live with him, and looke to him now in his 
great a^ ? He answet’d me that he had tryed that way, and 
found It not so well; for th^ did begrudge what he spent 
that ’twas too much and went fmm them, whereas his savants 
(strangers) were kind to him and tooke care of him. 



WILLIAM PRYNNE 


[Bom 1600. Controvetsial writer. Educated at Ozfo^ he studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn until he became immersed in writing contro¬ 
versial panmhlets, the best known of which was his Htsirto-MasHx, 
ora ScoHTff jorSta« PU^ers (163 3), a bitter attack on most of the popular 
amusements of me day. For writing it, Prynne was brought before 
the Star Chamber, fined {,^000, pilloried, and had bofh his ears cut 
off, besides being sentenced to imprisonment for life. Undeterred 
by this, he issued from his prison a nerce attack on Laud and the hier¬ 
archy, for which he was again fined, pilloried, and branded on both 
cheeks with the letters S.L. for Seditious Libeller. Removed to Car- 
navon Castle, he remained there until liberated in 1641 by the Long 
Parliament. He soon after became a Member of the House and joined 
with extreme rancour in the prosecution of Laud. He then turned his 
attacks onto the Independents, the Army and die Protectorate, and 
was among those expelled from the House of Commons by Cromwell, 
whom he had opposed in tee»td to the execution of the King with such 
asperity that he again suimted imprisonment, from which he was 
released in 1652. He supported the Restoration and was by Charles II 
appointed Keeper of the Records in the Tower, where he did good 
service by compiling the Calendar of Parliamentary Writs and Keeords. 
He published altogether about two hundred books and pamphlets, 
dying in 1669.] 


ANNO 1657 he was stigmatized in the Pillotie, and then 
/A Banished to Comet-castle in Guernsey, where he was very 
^dvilly treated by the Govemour Carteret, a very ancient 
familie in that Island. His Eares were not quite cutt off, only 
the upper part, his tippes were visible. Bishop William Lawd, 
A. B. Cant., was much blamed for being a Spectator, when he 
was his Judge. Anno 1641 he was, with Burton and Bastwyck, 
called home by the Parliament, and hundreds mett him and them 
out of London some miles. 

He was a learned man, of immense reading, but is much 
blamed for his unfaithfull quotations. He was of a strange 
Saturnine complexion. Sir C. W. sayd once, that he had the 
countenance of a Witch. 

His manner of Studie was thus : he wore a long quilt cap, 
which came 2 or 3, at least, inches over his eies, wmm served 
him as an Umbrella to defend his Eies from the light. About 
every three houres his man was to bring him a roU and a pott 



of Ale to tefodllate his wasted spirits: so he studied and 
dtanke, and munched some bread; and this maintained him 
till night, and then, he made a good Supper: now he did well 
not to dine, which breakes of one’s l^cy, which will not 
presently be regained: and ’tis with Invention as a flux, when 
once it is flowing, it runnes amaine: if it is checked, flowes 
but gtttim : and the like for perspiration, check it, and *tis 
spoyled. 

He endured severall Imprisonments for the King’s cause, 
and was (really) very instrumentall in his restauradon. 

Upon the opening of the Parliament, viz. letting in the 
Seduded Members, he girt on his old long rustie Sword (longer 
then ordinary.) Sir William Waller marching behind mm 
(as he went to the Howse) W. Prynne’s long sword ranne 
between Sir William’s short legges, and threw him downe, 
which caused laughter. 


A.B.L.—M* [*5*] 



ELEANOR RADCLIFFE: 
COUNTESS OF SUSSEX 


P^ife of Edward Raddlfie, who became the sixth Earl of Sussex 
on w death of his cousin in 1629. He died without issue in 1641 and 
his widow died in 1666.] 

C OUNTESS OF SUSSEX, a great and sad example of the 
power of Lust and Slavery of it. She was as great a 
beautie as any in England, and had a good Witt. After 
her Lord’s death (he was jealous) she sends for one (formerly 
her Footman) and makes him groom of the chamber. He had 
the Pox and shee knew it; a damnable Sott. He waz not very 
handsom, but his body of an exquisite shape {bine sa^ttae'). 
His Nostrils were stufit and borne out with corkes in which 
were quills to breath through. About i666 this Countesse 
dyed of the Pox. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


[Bom 1552. Military and naval commander and author. He 
served as a soldier in France and Ireland. Became a &vourite of 
(^em^ Elizabeth, who vasdy enriched him. Founded the first 
Viminia colony, ei^loied Guiana, led an attack on the Spanish navy 
at Quiiz (1596) besides other naval ventures. The death of Elizabeth 
in 1603 was the turning-point in Raleigh’s fortunes. Thenceforward 
disaster clouded his da3rs. He was unjustly sentenced to death for 
treason in 1603, and though he was reprieved, sMnt thirteen years 
in ^ Tower. Released in 1615 he set out on W last voyage to 
Guiana, which proved a failure and in which he lost his eldest son. 
He returned a broken and dying man, but met with no pity from his 
ungenerous King, who, urged, it is believed, by the King of Spain, 
had him beheaded on 29th October, 1618.) 


I N his youth for several yeares he was under streights for 
want of money. I remember that Mr. Thomas Child, of 
Worcestershire, told me that Sir Walter borrowed a Gowne 
of him when he was at Oxford (they were both of the same 
College) which he never restored, nor money for it. 

He went into Ireland, where he served in the Warres, and 
shewed much courage and conduct, but he would be perpetually 
differing with (I tl^ke) Gray, then Lord Deputy, so that at 
last the Hearing was to be at councell table before the Queen, 
which was what he desired; where he told his Tale so well, 
and with so goode a Grace and Presence, that the Queen tooke 
especiall notice of him, and presently preferred him. So that 
it must be before this that he served in the French warres. 

Queen Elizabeth loved to have all the Servants of her Court 
proper men, and as beforesaid Sir W. R.’s gracefull presence 
was no meane recommendation to him. 1 thinke his mt pre¬ 
ferment at Court was, Captaine of her Majestie’s Guard. There 
came a countrey gentleman (or sufficient yeoman) up to Towne, 
who had severaU sonnes, but one an extraordinary proper 
handsome fellowe, whom he did hope to have preferred to be 
a Yeoman of the Guard. The father (a goodly man himselfe) 
comes to Sir Walter Raleigh, a stranger to him, and told him 
that he had brought up a boy that he would desire (having many 
dhildxen) should be one of her Majestie’s guard. Quod Sir 
Walter Raleigh, had you spake for yourselfe 1 should readily 
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have giao&ted your desire, for your person desoves it, but I 
putt in no boyes. Said the ^ther. Boy come in. The Son enters, 
about 18 or 19, but such a goodly proper young Fellow as Sir 
Walter had not seen the like: He was the taUest of all the Guard. 
Sir Walter Raleigh sweares him immediately: and ordered 
him to carry up the first Dish at Dinner, where the Queen beheld 
him with admiration, as if a beautiful young Giant had stalked 
in with the service. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was a great Chymist, and amongst some 
MSS. receipts I have seen some secrets from him. He studyed 
most in his Sea-Voyages, where he carried always a Trunke of 
Bookes along with him, and had nothing to divert him. He 
made an excellent Cordiall, good in Feavers, etc.; Mr. Robert 
Boyle haz the recipe, and makes it and does great Cures by it. 

A person so much immerst in action all along, and in 
fabrication of his owne Fortunes Ctill his confinement in the 
Tower) could have but little time to study but what he could 
spare in the morning. He was no Slug; without doubt he had 
a wonderfull waking spirit, and a great judgment to guide it. 

Durham House was a noble palace; ^er he came to his 
greatness he lived there or in some apartment of it. I well 
remember his study, which was a little turret that looked into 
and over the Thames, and had the prospect which is pleasant 
perhaps as any in the World, and which not only refreshes the 
eie-sight but cheeres the spirits, and (to speake my mind) I 
beleeve enlarges an ingeniose man’s thoughts. 

Shirburne castle, parke, mannor, etc., did belong (and 
still ought to belong) to the Church of Sarum. Sir W. R. begged 
it as a Bdn from Queen Elizabeth: where he built a delicate 
Lodge in the Park of Brick; not big: but very convenient 
for the bignes, a place to retire from the Court in Summer time, 
and to contemplate, etc. Upon his attainder it was begged by 
the favorite Carr, Earl of Somerset, who forfeited it (I thinke) 
about the poysoning of Sir John Overbury. Then John, Earl 
of Bristowe, had it given him for his good service in the 
Ambassade in Spaine, and added two Wings to Sir Walter 
Raleighs Lodge. In short and indeed, ’tis a most sweet and 
pleasant place and site as any in the West: perhaps none 
like it. 

He was a tall, handsome and bold man; but his name was 
that he was danmable proud. Old Sir Robert Harley, of 
Brampton Brian Castle, who knew him, would say it was a 
great question who was the proudest. Sir Walter or Sir Thomas 
Overbury, but the difference that was, was judged on Sir 
Thomas’s side. 
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CMd John Lon^, who then wayted on Sir W. I<on& being 
one time in the Pnvy-gaiden with his master, saw die Earle of 
Nottingham wipe the dust from Sir Walter R.*s shoes with 
his cloake, in compliment. He was a second to the Earle of 
Oxford in a Duell. Was aojuainted and accepted with all the 
Hero’s of our Nation in his time. 

He had a most remarkeable aspect, an exceeding hi^h 
forehead, long-faced and sour eie-lidded, a kind of pigge-eie. 
His Beard tumd up naturally. 

In the great parlour at Downton, at Mr. Raleghs, is a good 
piece (an originall) of Sk W. in a white sattin doublet, all 
embrodered with rich pearles, and a mighty ridi chaine of great 
Pearles about his neck, and the old servants have told me that 
the pearles were neer as big as the painted ones. 

Old Sir Thomas Malett, one of the Justices of the King’s 
bench tempore Caroli I et 11 , knew Sir Walter, and I have heard 
him say, that notwithstanding his so great Mastership in Style 
and his conversation with the learneckst and politest persons, 
yet he spake broad Devonshire to his dying day. His voice 
was small, as likewise were my schoolfeUowes his grand- 
nephewes. 

In his youth his Companions were boysterous blades, but 
generally those that had witt; except otherwise uppon designe, 
to gett them engaged for him, e.g., Sir Charles Snell, of Kington 
Saint Michael in North Wilts, my good neighbour, an honest 
young gentleman but kept a perpetuall Sott. He engaged him 
to build a ship, the Angel Gabriel, for the Designe for Guiana, 
which cost him the mannor of Yatton Keynell, the farme at 
Easton Piers, Thornhill, and the church-lease of Bishops 
Cannings ; which ship, upon Sir Walter Raleigh’s attainder, was 
forfeited. 

In his youthful time was one Charles Chester, that often 
kept company with his acquaintance: he was a bold, impertenent 
fellowe, and they could never be at quiet for him; a perpetuall 
talker, and made a noyse like a drumme in a roome. So one 
time at a taverne. Sir W. R. beates him and seales up his mouth, 
i.e. his upper and neather beard, with hard wax. From him 
Ben Jonson takes his Carlo Bufibno (i.e. Jester) in IBjfery Man out 
of bis Humour. 

He loved a wench well; and one time getting up one of 
the Mayds of Honour up against a tree in a Wood (’twas his 
first Lady) who seemed at first boarding to be something fearfull 
of her Honour, and modest, she cryed, sweet Sir Walter, what 
doe you me ask ? Will you undoe me ? Nay, sweet Sir Walter 1 
Sweet Sir Walter I Sir Walter! At last, as the danger and the 
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Measure at the same time gtew higher, she ctyed in ^ extasejr, 
Sumser Swaoer Swisset Swatter. She provM with child, and 
1 doubt not but diis Hero tooke care of them both, as also that 
the Pn)ducc was mote than an ordinary mortal. 

My old £dend James Harrin»on, Esq., was well acquainted 
with Sir Benjamin Ruddyer, who was an acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s. He told Mr. J. H. that Sit Walter Rsdeigh, 
being invited to dinner with some great person, where his son 
was to goe with him: He sayd to his Son, Thou art such a 
quarrelsome, afironting creature that I am ashamed to have 
such a Beare in my Company. Mr. Walt humbled himselfe 
to his Father, and promised he would behave himselfe mightily 
mannerly. So away they went, and Sir Benjamin, 1 t^ke, 
with them. He sate next to his Father and was very demure 
at leaste halfe dinner time. Then sayd he, 1 this morning, not 
having the feare of God before my eies, but by the instigation 
of the devill, went to a Whore. I was very eager of her, lussed 
and embraced her, and went to enjoy her, but she thrust me 
from her, and vowed I should not. For yom' father lay with me 
but an hower ago. Sir Walt, being so strangely supprized and 
putt out of his countenance at so great a Table, gives his son 
a damned blow over the face; his son, as rude as he was, would 
not strike his father, but strikes over the face of the Gentleman 
that sate next to him, and sayed, Box about, ’twill come to my 
Father anon.. ’Tis now a common used Proverb. 

His intimate Acquaintance and Friends were:—Edward 
de Vere, Earle of Oxford, Sir Francis Vere, Sir Horatio Verc, 
Sir Francis Drake, Nicholas Hill, Thomas Cavendish, Mr. 
Thomas Hariot, Sir Walter Long, of Dracot in Wilts, Cavaliero 
Surff, Ben Johnson, etc. 

Sir Walter was the first that brought Tobacco into England 
and into fashion. In our part of No^ Wilts, e.g. Malmesbury 
hundred, it first came into fashion by Sir Walter Long. 

1 have heard my grandfather Lyte say that one pipe was 
handed round from man to man about the Table. They had 
first silver pipes, the ordinary sort made use of a walnute-shell 
and a strawe. 

It was sold then for its wayte in Silver. I have heard some 
of our old yeomen neighbours say, that when they went to 
Malmesbury or Chippenham market, they culled out their biggest 
shillings to lay in the Scales against the Tobacco. 

Sir W. R., standing in a Stand at Sir Robert Poyntz parke 
at Acton (which was built by Sir Robert’s Grandfitther to keep 
his Whores in) tooke a pipe of Tobacco, which made the Ladies 
quitt it till he had donne. 



Witfain these 5 5 yeates *twa8 scandalous for a Divine to take 
Tobacco. Now, the Customes of it are the greatest his Majestie 
hath. 

I have now forgott whether Sir Walter Raleigh was not 
for the {mtting of Maty Queen of Scotts to death; I thinke, yea: 
but besides mat, at a consultation at Whitehdl after Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, how matters were to be ordered and what 
ought to be donne. Sir Walter Raleigh declared his opinion, 
*twas the wisest way for them to kecpe the Government in their 
owne hands and sett up a Commonwealth, and not to be subject 
to a needy, beggarly nation. It seems there were some of this 
caball who kept this not so secret but that it came to King 
James’ eare, who, where the English Noblesse mett and received 
him, being told upon presentment to his Majesty their names, 
when Sir Walter Raleigh’s name was told (Ralegh) said the 
King, O my soule, mon, I have heard rawly of thee. 

It was a most stately sight, the glory of that Reception of 
his Majesty, where the Nobility and Gentry were in exceeding 
rich equippage, having enjoyed a long peace under the most 
excellent of Queens ; and the Company was so exceeding 
numerous that their obedience carried a secret dread with it. 
King James did not inwardly like it, and, with an inward envy, 
sayd that he doubted not but that he should have been able on 
his owne strength (should the English have kept him out) 
to have dealt with them, and get his Right. Sayd Sir Walter 
Raleigh to him. Would to God that had been putt to the tryall: 
Why doe you wish that sayd the King. Because, sayd Sir 
Walter; that then you would have known your friends from 
your foes. But that reason of Sir Walter was never forgotten 
nor forgiven. 

He was such a person (every way) that (as King Charles I 
sayes of Lord Strafford) a Prince wotild rather be afrayd of 
then ashamed of. He had that awfulness and ascendency in his 
Aspect over other mortalls. 

Old Major Stansby of Hants, a most intimate friend and 
neighbour and coetanean of the late Earle of Southampton 
(Lord Treasurer) told me from his friend, the Earle, that as to 
the plott and businesse about the Lord Cobham, he being then 
Governor of Jersey, would not fully doe things unless they 
would goe to his island, and there advise and resolve about it; 
and that really and indeed Sir Walter’s pumose was when he 
had them there, to have betrayed them and the plott, and to 
have them delivered up to the King and made his Peace. 

As for his noble Design in Guiana; vide a Latin voyage 
which John, Lord Vaughsm, showed me, where is mention of 
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Cflptaine Notdi (btothet to the Lotd Nordi) who went with 
Sir Walter, where is a large account of diese matters. Mr. 
Edmund Wyld knew him, and sayes he was a learned and sober 
Gentleman and good Mathematician, but if you happened to 
speake of Guiana he would be strangely passionate and say 
*twa8 the blessedst countrey under the Sun, etc., reflecting on the 
spoyling that brave Designe. 

Giptain Roger North was a most accomplished Gentleman: 
he was a great Al^bdst, which was rare in those dayes; but 
he had the acquamtance of his felloW-Traveller Mr. Hadot. 
He had excellent Collecdons and Remarques of his Voyages, 
which were all unfortunately burnt in Fleet Street at the great 
Q>nflagradon of the Qty. This Family speakes not w^ of 
Sir Wsuter Raleigh, that Sir Walter designed to breake with the 
Spanyard, and to make himselfe popular in England. When he 
came to Guiana, he could not show them where the Mines of 
Gold were. He would have then gonne to the King of France 
(Lewis XIII) but his owne men brought him back. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh was carded prisoner from the 
West to London, he lay at Salisbury, where, by his great Skill 
in Chimistry, he made himself like a Leper: by which meanes 
he thought he might retard his journey to a Prison ; and study 
his escape. Dr. Heydock was sent for to give his opinion, if 
the Pdsoner might be carried to London without danger of 
his life. The Dr. feeles Sr. Walters Pulses, and found they did 
beat well: and so detected the Imposture. 

I have heard old Major Cosh say that Sir W. Raleigh did 
not care to goe on the Thames in a Wherry-boate; he would 
rather goe round about over London bddg. 

When he was attached by the Officer about the business 
which cost him his head, he was carried in a whery, I thinke 
only with two men. King James was wont to say he was a 
Coward to be so taken and conveyed, for els he might easily 
have made his escape from so slight a guard. 

I have heard my cosen Whitney say that he saw him in the 
Tower. He had a velvet cap laced, and a rich Gowne and 
trunke-hose. 

He there (besides compiling his Histoty of the World) studyed 
Chymistry. The Earle of Northumberland was prisoner at 
the same dme, who was Patrone to Mr. Harriot and nk. Warner, 
two of the best Mathematicians then in the world, as also Mr. 
Hues, who wrote De Ghbis. Serjeant Hoskins (the Poet) was 
a prisono: there too: he was Sir Walter's Aristarchus. 

At the end of his Histoty of the World, he laments the Death 
of the most noble and most hopeful! Prince Henry, whose great 



Favorite He was : and who, had he survived his £ither, would 
quickly have enlai^ him; with rewards of Honour. So 
i^n the Prince’s d^th ends his first part of his Htsfory of the 
World, with a gallant Eulogie of Him, and concludes: Versa 
est in Jjnetum Cithara mea ; at cantos mens invoeem flentium [my 
l3rre is changed into the sound of mourning; and my song into 
die voices of people weeping].' 

His Booke sold very slowly at first, and the Booke-seller 
complayned of it, and told him that he should be a looser by it, 
whiw put Sir W. into a passion, and sayd that since the world 
did not understand it, they should not have his second part, 
which he tooke and threw into the fire, and burnt before his 
face. 

He was scandalised with Atheisme; but he was a bold 
man, and would venture at discourse which was unpleasant 
to the Qiurch-men. I remember my Lord Scudamour sayd, 
’twas basely sayd of Sir W. R. to talke of the Anagramme of 
Dog. In his speech on the Scaffold, I have heard my cosen 
Whitney say (and I thinke ’tis printed) that he spake not one 
word of Cl^st, but of the great and incomprehensible God, 
with much zeale and adoration, so that he concluded that he 
was an a-christ, not an atheist. 

He tooke a pipe of Tobacco a little before he went to the 
scaffold, which some formall persons were scandalised at, but 
1 thinke ’twas well and properly donne, to setde his spirits. 

1 remember 1 heard old father Symonds say that a father 
was at his execution, and that to his knowledge he dyed with 
a Lye in his mouth: I have now forgott what ’twas. The time 
of his Execution was contrived to be on my Lord Mayers day 
(viz. the day after St. Simon and St. Jude) i6i8, that the 
Pageants and fine shewes might drawe away the people from 
beholding the Tragoedie of one of the gallants worthies that 
ever England bred. Buryed privately under the high altar at 
St. Margaret’s Church in Westminster, in which grave (or neer) 
lies James Harrington, Esq., author of Oceana. 

Mr. Elias Ashmole tola me that his son Carew Ralegh told 
him that he had his father’s Skull; that some yeares since, 
upon di gging up the grave, his skull and neck bone being viewed, 
they found the bone of his Neck lapped over, so that he could 
not have been hanged. 

Earn snch is tyme that takes in Trust 
Our Youth, our Jojes, our aU we have, 

Andpc^s us but with Earth and Dust; 

Who, in the darke and silent Grave, 



Whm wt bavt wandmi aU amt mej/es 
Shots s 0 Hte Story of onr Da)^s. 

BtO from ibis Earthy ths Gram, ths Dust, 
illy God sbaU rryse mt up 1 tnut. 

These Lines Sir Walter Raleigh wrote in his Bible, the night 
before he was beheaded, and desired his Relations with these 
words, viz. beg try dead botfy, wUeb living is denyedyon ; and hay 
it either in Sberbourru or ExeUr Church, He was somtimes a Poet, 
not often. 

A Scaffold was erected in the old Palace yard, upon which 
after 14 yeares reprivement, his head was cutt off: at which 
time, su<^ abundance of bloud issued from his veines, that 
shewed he had stock of nature enough left to have continued 
him many yeares in life, though now above three score yeares 
old, if it bsid not been taken away by the hand of Violence. And 
this was the end of the great Sir Walter Raleigh: gr^t some¬ 
times in the favour of Queen Elizabeth, and next to Sir Francis 
Drake, the great Scourge and hate of the Spaniard, who had 
many things to be commended in his life, but none more than 
his constancy at his death, which he tooke with so undaunted 
a resolution that one might perceive that he had a certain 
e3q>ectation of a better life after it, so far he was from holding 
those Atheisticall opinions, an Aspersion whereof some had cast 
uj>on him. 

On the famous Sir Walter Rawleigh, who fell a Sacrifice 
to Spanish Politicks: 

Here tieth, bidden in this Pitt, 

Th Won^ of the World for Witt. 

It U> small purpose did him serve ; 

His Witt could not his Life preserve. 

Hee living, was belotid of none. 

Yet in bis death all did him moane. 

Heaven bath bis Soule, the world bis Fame, 

Th grave bis Corps ; Stukly his shame. 



MARY RICH: COUNTESS OF 
WARWICK 


jPBom 1625. She was the seventh daughter and thirteentih child of 
Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork. At the age of fourteen, she expressed 
a vtty bi^ aversmss and controMeon to the suitor chosen for her by her 
&ther: Being refused in marriadff ly my unrewly doubter Maty, the old 
Earl noted angrily in his Journal, be departed ny boms tbe second of 
September to tbe Batbe. His daughter later gave her own explanation. 
Laving so much at my ease, she said, 1 was unwilling to ebanff my condition, 
for the Earl of Cork had recently moved to me Savoy and when we 
were once settled there, ny father living extraordinarih bigb> drew a very 
great resort thither. Amongst other visitors was Cities Ricl^ second 
son of the Earl of Warwick, a poverty stricken young man with £1300 
or £1400 a year at tbe most. A young man in such straitened drcum- 
stances had little hope of gaining the hand of the great Earl’s daughter, 
and yet for two years he proved a most diligent ^lant to me, Mary 
reported, applying himself, when there were no other beholders in the room 
but my sister, to me ; but if aty other person came in be took no more them 
ordinary notice of me. However Mary caught measles, when she was 
sixteen, and Cities Rich’s anxiety was so marked that the family’s 
suspicions were at last aroused. Mary Boyle was therefore packed 
olf into the country in disgrace, but not before she had accepted 
Charles Rich, so handsome did he express his passion. After several weeks 
the Earl of Cork relented and gave his daughter permission to marry 
and a dowry of £1000: whereupon Mary Boyle, who had been 
always a great enemy to a public marriag, insisted on eloping. Five years 
later, her only son, which I then doatea on with great fonaness, fisU seriously 
ill and his mother vowed to God that she would become a new creature, 
if her child recovered. He did get better, and Mary Rich, who had 
always been ste^astly set against being a Puritan and had particularly 
delighted in constant crowds y company, now begm to find in myself agreate 
desire to gp into the country, which I never remember before to have baa, thinking 
it eMways tbe saddest thing that could be when we were to remove. Her home 
in Essex thereafter became the resort of pious Puritan ministers and 
Bishops from London, and her new faim stood her in good stead 
when her only child finally died of smallpox in his twenty-first year: 

I was cbtmb, she says, and held ny peace, because God did it. Her husband 
became fourth Earl of Warwick on his brotha’s death, in 1650, and 
died himself in 1673,leaving his entire estate at his wife’s dispos^ for her 
lifetime. She became widdy known for her charity and died in 1678.] 



S HEE needed neither borrowed Shades, nor reflexive 
Lights, to set her off, being personally great in all natarall 
Endowments and accomplishments of Soul and Body, 
Wisdome, Beautie, Favour, and Virtue; 

Great in the honour of her Birth, being bom a Lady and a 
Virtuosa both; 

Great by her Tongue, for never woman used one better, 
speaking so gracefully, promptly, discreetly, pertinently, holily, 
tint 1 rave often a dmir ed the edifying words that proceeded 
fcom her mouth; 

Great by her Pen, as you may discover by that little tast 
of it the world hath been happy in, the hasty fruit of one or 
two intermpted houres after Supper, which she professed to me, 
with a little regret, when she was surprised with it’s sliding into 
the world wimout her knowledge, or allowance, and wholly 
beside her expectation; 

Great by being the greatest Mistresse and Promotress, not 
to say the Foundress and Inventress, of a new Science—^the 
Art of obliging; in which she attain’d that Sovereign Per¬ 
fection, that she reigned over all their hearts with whom she 
did converse; 

Great in her nobleness of Living and Hospitality; 

Great in the unparallelld sincerity of constant, feithfull, 
condescending Friendship, and for that Law of Kindness which 
dwelt in her Ups and Heart; 

Great in her dexterity of Management; 

Great in her quick apprehension of the difficulties of her 
Affaires, and where the. stress and pinch lay, to untie the Knot, 
and loose and ease them; 

Great in the conquest of her selfe; 

Great in a thousand things beside, which the world admires 
as such: but she despised them aU, and counted them but 
loss and dung in comparison of the feare of God, and the 
excellency of the Knowledge of Quist Jesus. 
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CHARLES ROBSON 


[Bom 15^8. Divine. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 1620. 
Owing to his lax habits the College gladly gave n^ three years* 
leave of absence in 1623, and he was appointed preacher to the colony 
of English merchants at Aleppo at a saury of a year. Ihis leave 
was extended and Robson md not return to England until 1630, 
when he became a Bachelor of Divinity. However, in 1631, he was 
deprived of his Fellowship on account of his dissolute haunting of 
taverns and brothels and his neglect of study and divine wor^p, 
and the University appointed him to a vicarage in Cumberland. He 
died in 1638.] 

R obson was the first that brought into England the 
Art of making Venice-glasses, but Sir Edward Zouche 
^(a Courtier and a drolling Favourite of King James) 
oppressed this poor man Robson, and forc’t it from him, by 
these four verses to King James, which made his Majestie laugh 
so that he was ready to beshitt his Briggs. The verses ate 
these;— 

Severn, Humber, Trent, and Thames, 

And thy ffeat Ocean, and her Streames, 

Must putt downe Robson, and his Fires 
Or donme goes Zowhe and his desires. 

The King granted this ingeniose manufacture to 2 ^uch, 
being tickled as aforesayd with these Rythmes; and so poor 
Robson was oppressed and utterly undon; and came to that 
low degree of Poverty that Mr. Philips told me that he swept 
the Yard at Whitehall and that he himselfe saw liim doe it. 



WALTER RUMSEY 




of Gteax ^sions for the Counties of Brecknock, Glamorgan and 
Radnor from 1631 dll he was removed by Parliament in 1647. At the 
Restoration he was msule Keeper of the Judicial Seal for the same 
counties and was nominated to be a Knight of the Royal Oak. He 
died in 1660.] 

H e was so excellent a lawyer, that he was called Tbe 
Pick-lock of the ham. 

He was an ingeniose man, and had a Philosophical! 
head; he was most curious for grading, inocculating, and 
planting, and ponds. If he had any old dead plumbe-tree or 
apple-tree, he lett them stand, and planted Vines at the bottome, 
and lett them climbe up, and they would beare very weU. 

He was one of my Councell in my Law-suites in Breconshire 
about the Entaile: he had a kindnesse for me and invited me 
to his house, and told me a great many fine things, both naturall 
and antiquarian. 

He was very facetious, and a good Musitian, playd on the 
organ and lute. He could compose. 

He was much troubled with Flegme, and being so one winter 
at the Court at Ludlowe (where he was one of the councesellors) 
sitting by the fire, spitting and spawling, he tooke a fine tender 
sprig and tied a ragge at me end, and conceited he putt it downe 
ms uiroat and fetch-up the Flegme, and he did so. Afterwards 
he made this instrument of Whde-bone. I have oftentimes seen 
him use it. I could never make it goe downe my throat, but 
for those that can ’tis a most incomparable engine. If troubled 
with the wind, it cures you immediately, with a blast as when a 
Bottle is un-stopp*t. It makes you vomit without any paine, 
and besides, the Vomits of Apothecaries have ali^d veneni 
[seme poison] in them. He wrote a little booke of tms way of 
medicine, called Organon SaUttis (An Instrument to cleanse the 
stomach). 1 had a jjroung fellow, Marc Collins, that was my 
servant, that used it incomparably, more easily than the Judge: 
he made of them. In Wilts, among my things, are some of his 
making still. The Judge sayd he never sawe any one use it so 
dexterously in his life. It is no paine, when downe your 
throate; he would touch the bottome of his Stomach with it. 
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THOMAS SAGKVILLE: EARL 
OF DORSET 


[Bom 1536. Poet and statesman. He was a cousin of Queen 
Elizabedi and studied at both Oxford and Gunbrid^, before temovinjg 
to the Inner Temple. He was created Lord Bucwurst in 1566. His 
&ther had amassed so great a fortune that he was known as Sir Retard 
Fill Sack, but his son was extravagant beyond all bounds and soon 
fell into considerable difficulties, but he was so humiliated by being 
kept waiting by one of his creditors that he embraced a, magufiant 
economy. Queen Elizabeth sent him on an embassy to Paris in 1570 
to treat of the marriage then proposed between herself and the Duke 
of Anjou; appointed G>minissioners for the trial of 

Mary Queen of Scots, and he had to announce to her the sentence of 
death and to superintend her execution. In 15 87 he was imprisoned 
for a year after a quarrel with Leicester, but in ij88 he was made a 
Knight of the Garter and, in 1591, he became Qiancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. He was select^ to negotiate peace with Spain in 
1598, and on the death of Burghley, he was appointed Lord High 
Treasurer, in which office he was confirmed by James I, who created 
him Earl of Dorset in 1604. At the age of seventy-two he was 
setiotisly ill and die King sent him a ring set with twen^ diamonds, 
hoping that be might live as long as the ^amands of that ring did endnre. 
However he died soon after, in 1608, in the presence of the King and 
on opening bis bead, thy found in it certain little nags of water, which, falUng 
upon bis ^ain, casued Us death. In his poetry, Sackville is the connecting 
mk between Qiaucer and Spenser. In conjunction with Thon^ 
Norton, he wrote Gorboduc, the first regular Ei^lish tragedy, which 
rid the theatre of the rigid conventions of its in&icy and cleared the 
stage for the genius of Marlowe and Shakespeare.] 

E pigram on the Earle of Dorset, who dyed suddenly 
at the G>uncil-Boord: 

Uncivil Death / that would*st not once eotferre, 

Dispute, or park with our Treasurer, 

Had He been Thee, or of tip fatall Tribe, 

He would have spared tfy Ipe, and ta*ne a Bribe. 

He that so often had, with gold and witt, 

Ifffur^d strong Lowe, and almost corupur^d it. 

At kngfb, for want of evidence to shewe. 

Was forest Umselfe to take a deadly bhwe. 



The Ttjrall xtras this Sk Richard Temple*s great Grand- 
fatiher. The Lord Treasurer had in his Bosome some writings, 
whidi as he was pulling-out to give in evidience, sayed Hm is 
that wiU strike yw dead / and as soon as he had spoken these 
words, fell downe starke dead in the place. 

Richard, Earle of Dorset, (eldest grandson and heire to 
the Lord Treasurer) lived in the greatest grandeur of any noble¬ 
man of his time in England. He had 50 Gentlemen, and gave 
to each jo pounds per annum, besides keeping and his horse. 
G. Villiers (after Duke of Bucks) was a Petitioner to have had 
a Gendeman’s place under him, and miss't it, and within 12 
moneth was a greater man Himselfe; but the Duke ever after 
bore a grudge to the Earl of Dorset. ’Twas he that translated 
tlx Cid (a French Comoedie) into English, about 1640. His 
eldest sonne is Richard, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, a most 
noble Lord and my most kind ftiend. 
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SIR HENRY SAVILE 


[Bom 1549. Scholar. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, at the 
age of sixteen. Lectured in mathematics. Warden of Merton ij8)- 
1022. Translated Histories of Taeitsa 1591. Secretary of Ditin tonrae 
to Queen Elizabeth. Provost of Eton i;96. Knighted 1604. He 
was one of the scholars commissioned to prepare the authorisoi 
ti^slation of the Bible. He assisted Sir Thomas Bodley in founding 
his library. Founded the Savile Professorships of Geometry and 
Astronomy at Oxford. Died 1622.] 

S IR HENRY SAVILL, Knight was a younger (or son of a 
younger) brother, not borne to a foot of land. 

He was a learned gentleman as most was of his time; 
he would faine have been thought (1 have heard Mr. Hobbes 
say) to have been as great a scholar as Joseph Scaliger. But 
as for Mathematiques, 1 have heard Dr. Wallis say that he look’t 
on him to be as able a Mathematician as any of his time. He 
was an extraordinary handsome and beautifull man; no lady 
had a finer complexion. 

Queen Elizabeth favoured him much; he read 1 thinke 
Greeke and Politiques to her. He was also preferred to be 
Provost of Eaton colledge. 

He was a very severe Governour, the scholars hated him 
for his austerity. He could not abide Witts: when a young 
Scholar was recommended to him for a good Witt, Osst upon 
him, Yk have nothing to doe with him ; give me the ploding student. 
If I would look for witts, I would goe to NewMte : there be the Witts ; 
and John Earles (afterwards Bishop of Sarum) was the only 
scholar that ever he tooke as recommended for a Witt, which 
was from Dr. Goodwyn, of Christ Church. 

He was not only a severe Governor, but old Mr. Yates 
(who was fellow in his time) would make lamentable complaints 
of him to his dyeing day, that he did oppresse the ralows 
grievously, and he was so great and a favourite to the Queen, 
that there was no dealing with him; his naeve was that he was 
too much inflated with ms learning and riches. 

He was very munificent, as appeares by the two Lectures 
he has given to Astronomy and Geometry. Bishop Seth Ward, 
of Sarum, has told me that he first sent for Mr. Gunter, from 
London (being of Oxford University) to have been his Professor 
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of Geometne: so he came and biou^t him his Sector 
and Quadrant, and fell to resolving of Trian^es and doeing a 
great many fine things. Said the grave Knight; Dmjou call 
this readi^ of Geomitrie ? This is sbwing of tricks, man I and so 
disfflisst him with scome, and sent for Henry Briggs, from 
Cambridge. 

I have heard Dr. Wallis say, that Sir H. Savill has sufficiently 
confuted Joseph Scaliger de Qmdrattaa Ciresdi, in the very 
margent of the booke: and that sometimes when J. ScaUger 
sayes AB=:CD ex constructione. Sir H. Savill writes some¬ 
times in the margent, Et DominaHo vestra est Asimu ex eon- 
stmetione [and your rule is an ass by construction]. One sayes 
of Jos. Scaliger, that where he erres, he erres so ingeniosdy, 
that one had rather erre with him then hit the mark with 
Clavius. 

He had travelled very well, and had a generall acquaintance 
with the Learned men abroad; by which meanes he obtained 
from beyond sea, out of their Libraries, severall rare Greeke 
MSS., which he had copied by an excellent Amanuensis for 
the Greeke character. He gave his Collection of Mathematical! 
Bookes to a peculiar little Library belonging to the Savilian 
Professors. 
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SYLVANUS SCORY 


[The son of John Scoiy, Bishop of Hetefotd. He fought in the 
Low Countries. Piebendaiy of Hetefotd 1565-69. Membet of 
PuJianimt for Newton in Hampshire in 1597. Died 1617.] 

H e was a very handsome Gentleman, and had an excellent 
Witt, and hiis father gave him the best Education, both 
at home and beyond me Seas, that that age would afford, 
and loved him so dearly that he fleeced the Church of HerdFord 
to leave him a good estate: and he did let such long and so 
many leases, that, as Mris. Masters told me, they were not out 
till about these to yeares. To my best remembrance she told 
me that the estate left him was 1500 pounds per annum, which 
he reduced to nothing (allowing himselfe the libertie to enjoy 
all the pleasures of this World) and left his sonne so poor, that 
when he came among gentlemen, they would fancy a crowne 
or ten shillings for him. 

1 have heard Sir John Denham saye that he haz been well 
enformed that he was the most accomplished Gentleman of his 
time : *tis a good testimonial! of his worth, that Mr Benjamin 
Johnson (who ever scorned an unworthy Patrone) dedicated 
to him. I have heard Sir John Denham also say, that he was 
the greatest confident and intimate Favourite of Monsieur of 
France (brother to the French King) who was a suitor to Queen 
Elizabeth, and whom her Majesde entirely loved; and as a 
Signalle of it, one time at St. Paules church London, openly 
kissed him in time of divine Service; and would have had him 
for her Husband, but only for reasons of State. 

When her Majestie msmissed him ’twas donne with all 

g assion and resMcte imaginable. She gave him royall presents : 

e was attended to Dover by the flower of the Court; among 
others by this Sparke of whom I now write. When Monsieur 
tooke his leave of him, he told him that though *twas so that 
her Majestie could not marie him (as aforesayd) yet he knew 
that she so much loved him that she would not deny him any 
request, wherby he might honour and benefit a Friend: and 
accordingly writes his love-letter to his Mistresse the Queen of 
England, and in it only begs that single favour to looke upon 
Mr. Scorie (the beater) with a particular and extraordinary grace 



for his sake: ddiveied him lettet (and, as I take it, gave 
him a jewell). 

As Svivanus xetumed to London through Gmtetbuiy, the 
Mayer thete (a Shoemaker) a pragmadcall fellow, examined 
him, who and whence, etc., and w&t his business was, and if 
he had a Passe ? Yes, quod he, 1 have a Passe, and produces 
Monsieur’s letter, superscribed to her Majesde, which, one 
would have thought, had been enough to have shewen. The 
Mayor presently brekkes open die Love-letter, and reades it. 
I know not how, this action happened to take wind; and 
’twas brought to Court, and became so ridicule, that Sylvanus 
Scory was so laughed at and jeer’d that he never delivered the 
letter to the Queen; which had been the easiest and most 
honourable step to preferment that mortal! man could have 
desired. 



JOHN SELDEN 


[Botn 15 84. Jurist. Elis first work, written in 1606, was AmkeUm 
An^Britamicon, a chronological collection of English records down 
to uie Nonnan invasion. In 1610 appeared a treatise on the Duello, or 
Sin^e Combat; in 1614 he wrote litles of Honour, which is full of 

P rofound learning and is still a high authority; and three years later 
e gained a European reputation as a scholar through his book De 
Deis Syris (On the Gods of Syria) an enquiry into Polytheism. He 
was forced to recant, before the Eiigh Commission Court, the doctrines 
he had put forward in his Histoty of Tithes in 1618, and in 1621 he 
was imprisoned for opposition to James I’s prerogative. He was 
Member of Parliament tor Lancaster in 1625 and his moderate views 
brought him under suspicion from both sides, so that he was 
imprisoned in the Tower from 1630 until 1634. After the execution 
of the King, to which he was strongly opposed, he took little part in 
public aifurs and died in 1654.] 

H IS father was a yeomanly man, of about fourty pounds 
per annum, and played well on the violin, in which he 
tooke delight, and at Christmas time, to please him 
selfe and his neighbours, he would play to them as they danced. 

He was of Hart-hall in Oxon, and Sir Giles Mompesson 
told me that he was then of that house, and that he was a long 
scabby-pold boy, but a good student. 

Thence he came to the Inner-Temple. He was quickly 
taken notice of for his learning, and was Sollicitor and Steward 
to the Earle of Kent, whose Countesse, being an ingeniose 
woman and loving men, would let him lye with her, and her 
husband knew it. After the Earle’s death he maried her. He 
did lye with Mris. Williamson (one of my Lady’s woemen) a 
lusty bouncing woman, who robbed him on his death-bed. 
I remember in 1646, or 1647, they did talk also of my Lady’s 
Shee Blackamore. 

I remember my Sadler (who wrought many years to that 
Family) told me that Mr. Selden had got more by his Prick then 
he had done by his practise. He was no eminent practiser at 
Barre. 

He never owned the mariage with the Countesse of Kent 
till after her death, upon some Lawe-account. 

He kept a plentitull Table, and was never without learned 
company : he was temperate in eating and drinking. He had 
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a sUg^ staSe» ot silke, kind c£ false caipet, to cast over dw 
table where he read and his papers lay, whra a stranger came*in, 
so that he needed not to displace his bookes or papers. 

His treatise that T^es were not Jure dSmo drew a great 
deale of Envy uMn mm from the Qexgie. W. Land, .£cch> 
bishop of Canterbi^, made him make ms Recantation before 
the High G>mmission Court. After, he would never forgive 
the Bishops, but did still in his writings levell them with 
Preslwterie. 

After he had got a duke ocium he chiefly addicted himselfe 
to his mote ingeniose studies and Records. He was one of 
the Assembly of Divines and was like a Thome in their sid^: 
he was wont to mock the Assembly-men about their litde gilt 
Bibles, and would baffle and vexe them sadly: sayd he, I doe 
consider the oriffnal: for he was able to runne them all downe 
with his Greeke and Antiquities. 

He was very tall, I guesse about 6 foot high, sharp ovall 
free, head not very big, long nose inclining to one side, full 
popping Eie (gray). He was a Poet. 

In ms younger yeares he affected obscurity of style, which, 
after, he quite left off, and wrote perspicuously. ’Twill be 
granted that he was one of the greatest Critiques of his time. 

Mr. J. Selden writt a 4to teoke called Tabktalke ; which 
will not endure the Test of the Presse. 

Sir Robert Cotton (the great Antiquary, that collected the 
Library) was his great Friend, whose son Sir Thomas Cotton 
was obnoxious to the Parliament and skulked in the Countrey. 
Mr. Selden had the Key and command of the Library, and 
preserved it, being then a Parliament-man. 

He intended to have given his owne Library to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, but received disobligation from them, for 
dut they would not lend him some MSS.; wherfore by his 
Will he Idt it to the disposall of his Executors (viz. Lord Chiefe 
Justice Hales, Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, Rowland Jukes, 
and his flatterer) who gave it to the Bodleian Library, at Qxon. 

He would tell his intimate friends. Sir Bennet Hoskyns, 
etc., that he had no body to make his heire, excepte, it were a 
Milke-mayd: and that such pec^le did not know what to doe 
with a great estate. (Bishop Grostest, of Lincoln, told his 
brother, who asked him to make him a grate man; Brother, 
said he, if your Plough is Broken, I’le pay the mending of it; 
or if an Oxe is dead, I’le pay for another: but a Plough-man 
1 found you, and a Plough-man Tie leave you.) 

He dyed of a Dropsy; he had his FunersUl Scutcheons all 
ready moneths before he dyed. When he was neer death, the 
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Ministet was oometng to him to assoik him: Mt. Hobbes 
lu^ypened thai to be these, sa^d h^ What, will 700 diat have 
wxote like a man, now <fye hke a woman ? So the Mimstet 
was not let in. 

Ml. Johnson, Ministet of the Temple, butyed him, the 
Ditectoty way, wheie, amongst, other mui^, he quoted the 
sayeing of a learned man (he did not name him) imt when a 
harmamem dies, there i^s affeat deaie of learning mib him, and that 
if Learning could have kxpt a man aUve ottr Brother had not ^d. 



WILLIAM SEYMOUR: 
DUKE OF SOMERSET 


[Bom 1588. Courtier and soldier. There were some doubts 
about his legitimacy. Against James Ts wishes, he secretly married 
Arabella Stuart in 1610, and when the marriage was discovered he 
was committed to the Tower. Havine made a plan to join Arabella 
Stuart on the Continent, his barber, Batten, helped him to escape. 
Batten, who was well known to the guards, presented himself at the 
Tower completely disguised and asked for Mr. Seymour’s barber, 
whom he professed to know was within. On being admitted, he 
ttansfertttl the disguise to Seymour and then boldly saSied forth with 
him. The barber was committed to the Tower next day and Seymour 
fled to the Continent, but his wife was prevented from joining him 
and, after her death in the Tower in 1615, he made his peace with the 
King and returned to England. Knight of the Bath 1610. He adopted 
the tide of Baron Beauchamp 1618. On his grand&ther’s death, he 
became Earl of Hertford in 1621. Privy Councillor and created 
Marquis of Hertford 1640. Governor to Charles, Prince of Wales 
1641. In the Gvil Wars he became a Royalist Commander, capturing 
Hereford, Cirencester and Bristol and being victorious at Lansdown 
in 1643. In 1645 he was put in charge of Onord and, on its surrender 
next year, he compounded for his estates and attended Charles I 
during his imprisonment. He joined with the Duke of Richmond 
and me Earl of Southampton in praying the King’s Judges to lay 
upon diem, as Charles’s advisers, the exclusive responsibihty for his 
acts, and when this plea fldled, he obtained pemussion to bury the 
King’s body at Windsor. He received the Garter, the Barony of 
Seymour and the Dukedom of Somerset at the Restoration, but died 
the same year.] 

C oncerning Eun^-Oitters :—^Brlanston by Bland- 
ford in Dorset was, tempore Hem'. 8, belonging to Sir 
John (1 thinke) Rocklington: he had a mre Estate, 
and no child; and there was a poor cottager whose name was 
Rogers that had a pretty wife whom this Knight did visit and 
had a mind to have a child by her. As he did suppose he after¬ 
wards had; and in consideration of affection, etc., settled his 
whole estate on this young Rogers. William, Lord Marquesse 
Hartford, Duke of Somerset, was son of the grand-daughter 
of this Rogers. 

This present Lord Roberts of Truro (now Earl of Radnor) 
his grandfather (or great-grandfather) was a Furze-cutter in 
G>mwall; which I have heard old Parson Wodenot of linken- 
home in ^mwall say many times. 




The Hon. Robert Boyle 

t row the portrait by treidrich Kerseboow in the collection of the Royal Society 

at Burlington House 




W illiam Penn 

From the portrait at Christ Church, Oxford 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


(Bom i; 64. Actor, poet and p]a]rwxight. Died i(Si 4 S.] 

M r. william SHAKESPEARE was borne at Strat¬ 
ford upon Avon in the G>unty of Warwick. His 
father was a Butcher, and I have been told heretofore 
by some of the neighbours, that when he was a boy he exer¬ 
cised his £ither*s Trade, but when he kill’d a Gdfe he would 
doe it in a high style, and make a Speech. There was at this 
time another Butdier’s son in this Towne that was held not at 
all inferior to him for a naturall witt, his acquaintance and 
coetanean, byrt dyed young. 

This William, being inclined naturally to Poetry and acting, 
came to London, I guesse about i8 ; and was an Actor at one 
of the Play-houses, and did acte exceedingly well: now B. 
Johnson was never a good Actor, but an exceUent Instmctor. 

He began early to make essayes at Dramatique Poetry, which 
at that time was very lowe; and his Playes tooke well. 

He was a handsome, well-shap’t man: very good company, 
and of a very readie and pleasant smoothe Witt. 

The Humour of the Constable in Midsomemight’s Dreame, 
he happened to take at Grendon, in Bucks (I thinke it was 
Midsomer night that he happened to lye there) which is the 
roade from London to Stratford, and there was living that 
Constable about 1642, when I first came to Oxon. Ben Johnson 
and he did gather Humours of men dayly where ever they came. 
One time as he was at the Tavern at Stratford super Avon, one 
Combes, an old rich Usurer, was to be buryed. He makes there 
this extemporary Epitaph: 

Ten in the Htmdred the Devill allowes, 

But Combes will have twelve be sweares and vowes: 

If anyone askes who lies in this Tombe, 

Hob I quoth the Devill, ’Tis John 0’ Combe. 

He was wont to goe to his native Countrey once a yeare. 
I thinke I have been told that he left 2 or 300 pounds per annum 
there and thereabout to a sister. 

I have heard Sir William Davenant and Mr. Thomas Shadwell 
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(wbo is coonted the best Comoedian we have now^ say that 
^ had a most pcodi^us Witt, and did adnute Im natotall 
pans beyond all odiet OnunatkaU wdtets. 

His Gimoedies will temaine witt as long as the English 
tongue is understood, fot that he handles mms bominm [the 
ways xA mankind]. Now out present writers reflect so much on 
particular persons and coxcombeities that twenty yeares hence 
they will not be understood. 

Though, as Ben Johnson sayes of him, riiat he had little 
Latine and lesse Greek, He understood Larine pretty well: 
for he had been in his younger yeares a schooln^ter in the 
countrey. 

He was wont to say that he never blotted out a line in his 
life. Sayd Ben: Johnson, 1 wish he had blotted-out a thousand. 
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OLIVE SHERINGTON 


[She was the daughtet aad co>heit of Six Henir Shetingtcni, who 
ia to turn had succeeded to the vast estates left oy his bcotfau. Sit 
William, whose tfaitd wife was the mother of his brothei Heurv^s 
wife. This Sit William was one of the chief officers of the Mint unoet 
Henry Vm and by malpractices, carried to an enormous extent^ 
obtained the means of speculating on a vast scale in the purchase 
of Abbey lands, but his frauds were discovered in 1548 and he was 
clapt up in the Tower. On his own confession he was convicted of 
having counterfeited twelve thousand pounds worth of coinage in a 
single yeu, besides having defrauded the King of clippings and 
shearing of coin to the amount of several thousand pounds mote and 
of having falsified indentures and books : all this to such an extent 
that he was quite Unable to declare the whole amount of his profits. 
For these ofiimces he was attainted and his lands forfeited. The 
fiict of Us confession showed, according to Bishcm Latimer, that be 
is a chosen man of God, and one of bis elected and, witoin three years, he 
had amassed another fortune sufficiently large to enable him to buy 
back all his estates for /x3,000. Olive Shenngtoi^ after the xkath of 
Jolm Tsdbot, her first husband, was married to Sir Robert Stwylton 
of Yorkshire and, after her second widowhood, lived at Lacock 
Abbey until her death.] 

D ame OLAVE, a Daughter and coheir of Sir Henry 
Sharington of Lacock l^ing in Love with John Talbot 
(a younger Brother of the Earle of Shrewsbury) and her 
Father not consenting that she should mar:^ Him: discoursing 
with Him one night ftom the Battlements of the Abbey-Church; 
said shee, I will leap downs to you : her sweet Heart replied. He 
would catch Her then: but he did not believe she would have 
, done it: she leap’t downe and the wind (which was dien high) 
came under her coates: and did something breake the f^: 
Mr. Talbot caught her in his armes, but she struck him dead; 
she cried out for help, and he was with great difficulty brought 
to life again : her father told her that since she had made sudi 
a leap she should e’en txiarrie him. She was my honoured 
friend ^ 1 . Sharington Talbot’s Grand Mother: and died at 
her house at Laco<^ about 16; i, being about an hundred years 
old. 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


{Bom 1554. Soldier, statesman and poet. His &ther was du«e 
times Lord Deputy of Ireland and President of Wales. He was at 
the Frendi G>utt on the Eiteful 24th Aurast, 1572, the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, but left Paris soon after and went to Germany, 
Pohmd, Hungary and Italy. On his return he became a friend of 
Spenser, who dedicated to him his Sbepbeard*s Cahndar. In i; 80 he 
lost ^e &your of the Queen by remonstrating against her proposed 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou, and in 158$ he was married himself 
to the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. His writings consist of 
his fiunous pastoral romance of his sonnets Astropbel and 

Sulk, and his Drfeme of Poejie. Sidney has always been considered 
as the type of English ^valry; and his extraordinary contemporary 
rqiutation, resting on his personal qualities of nobility and generosity 
^for none of his works were published in his lifetime) is shown by the 
inscription on the tomb of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke: Here lies 
the boy of Sir Fulke Grevile, Knij^t, Servant to Qtuen FJhfabetb, Counsellor 
to King James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sidny. In 1585 Sidney was 
en«ged in the war in the Low Countries and was fatally wounded 
at Zutphen.] 

S IR PHILIP SYDNEY, Knight, whose Fame will never 
dye, whilest Poetrie Uves, was the most accomplished 
Givaliet of his time. He was not only of an excellent witt, 
but extremely beautiful!: he much resembled his sister, but his 
Haire was not red, but a little inclining, viz. a darke ambor 
colour. If I were to find a fault in it, methinkes ’tis not masculine 
enough; yett he was a person of great courage. 

He travelled France, Italie Germany; he was in the Poland 
warres, and at that time he had to his Page (and as an excellent 
accomplishment) Henry Danvers (afterwards Earle of Danby) 
then second son of Sir John Danvers of Dantesey in Wilts, 
who accounted himselfe happy that his son was so bestowed. 
He makes mention, in his A't of Poesie, of his being in Hungade 
(I remember). 

He was a reviver of Poetry in those darke times, which 
was then at a very low ebbe: there is not 5 lines but there is 
ly God, or by God’s wounds. 

He was much at Wilton with his sister, and at Ivy-church 
(which adjoyns to the parke pale of Qarindon Parke) situated 
on a hill that overlookes all the Country westwards, and North 
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over Saram and the plaines, and into that ddidous parke 
(which was accounted oie best of England) Eastwards. It was 
anciently a pleasant Monastetie (the Qoystets remayne still). 

My great Unde Mr. Ihomas Browne remembred him; and 
sayd that he was wont, as he was hunting on our pleasant plaines, 
to take his Table booke out of his pocket, and write downe his 
notions as they came into his head, when he was writing his 
Arcadia (which was never finished by him): he made it young, 
and Diying desired his folies might be burnt. These Romancy 
Plaines, and Boscages did no doubt conduce to the hdghtening 
of Sir Philip Sidne3rs Phansie. 

He was of a very munificent spirit, and liberall to all Lovers 
of Learning, and to those that pretended to any acquaintance 
widi Parnassus: in so much that he was doyed and surfeited 
with the Poetasters of those dayes. Among others, Mr. Edmund 
Spenser made his addresse to him, and brought his Faery Queen. 
Sir Philip was busy at his Study, and his servant delivered Mr. 
Spencer’s booke to his master, who layd it by, thinking it 
might be such kind of Stufie as he was frequently troubled with. 
Mr. Spencer stayed so long that his patience was wearied, and 
went nis way discontented, and never intended to come again. 
When Sir Philip perused it, he was so exceedingly delighted 
with it that he was extremely sorry he was gonne, and where 
to send for him he knew not. After much enquiry he learned 
his lodgeing, and sent for him, mightily caressed him, and 
ordered his servant to give him so many pounds in gold. His 
servant sayd that that was too much. No, sayd Sir Philip, and 
ordered an addition. From this time there was a great fdendship 
between them, to his dying day. 

Tilting was much used at Wilton in the times of Henry 
Earle of Pembroke, and Sir Philip Sydney. At the Solemniza¬ 
tion of the great Wedding of WilUam the a** Earle of Pembroke 
to one of the Co-heires of the Earle of Shrewsbury, here was 
an extraordinary Shew: at which time a great many of the 
Nobility, and Gentry, exercised: and they had Shields of Past- 
board painted widl their Devices, and Emblemes : which were 
very pretty and ingenious: and 1 believe they were most of 
them contrived by Sir Philip Sidney. There are some of them 
hanging in some houses at Wilton to this day; but I did 
remember many more. Most (or all of them) had some relation 
to Marriage. One (I remember) was a Hawke lett of the hand, 
with her Leashes hanging at her Legges, which might hang 
her wher ’ere she pitch’t; And is an Embleme of Youth, that 
is apt to be ensnared by their own too plentiful Estates. 

1 have heard Dr. Pell say, that he haz been told by ancient 



gendemea of those dayes of Sit so fuaous Bat mm 

at Atmes, diat 'twas dim held as a great disgtaoe for a yoons 
Cavalier to be sem riding in the street in a 0 >ach, as it would 
now for sudi a one to be seen in the streetes in a Petdeoate and 
Wastcoate. So much in the foshion of the times nowe altered. 

He marled the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, Prindpall 
Secretary of Estate (I thinke his only child) whom he loved very 
well: in so mudi that having received some shott or wound 
in the Warres in die Lowe-countteys (where he had command 
of the Ramikins, I thinke) he would not (contrary to die injunc¬ 
tion of his Ph3rsitians and chirurgions) forb«ue his camall 
knowledge of her, which cost him his life; upon whidi 
occasion there were some roguish verses made. 

His body was putt in a leaden coffin (which, after the firing 
of Paule’s, I myselfe sawe) and with wondeiful greate state 
was caried to St. Paules church, where he was buried in our 
Ladie’s Chapell. There solempnized this Funerall all the 
Nobility and great Officers of Court; all the Judges and Serjeants 
at Lawe; all the Soldiers and Commanders and Gmtry that 
were in London; the Lord Mayer and Aldermen, and Livery- 
mm. His body was borne on mm*$ shoulders ^rhaps *twas 
a false coffin). 

When 1 was a boy 9 yeares old, I was with my father at 
one Mr. Singleton’s an Alderman and WoUen-draper in 
Glocester, who had in his parlour over the Chimney, the whole 
description of the Funerall, engraved and printed on paMrs 
pasted together, which at length was, I beleeve, the length of 
the room at least; but he had contrived it to be turned upon 
two Pinnes, that turning one of them made the figures march 
all in order. It did make sudi a strong impression on my 
tender Phantasy that I remember it as if it were but yesterday. 
I could never see it elsewhere. The house is in the great long 
street, over against the high steeple, and ’tis likely it remaines 
there still. ’Tis pitty it is not re-donne. 



SIR HENRY SPELMAN 


l^tn ij 6 i. Historian and anriqui^. He wrote many valuable 
works on legal and ecclesiastical antiquities, including A Histety 
if Saerik^ ^blished 1698) ; Gkssarium Anbatohffam, a dictionary 
m obsolete uw tenns, wm<m landed him in trouble with Archbishop 
Laud for including Ms^ia Charta and Magnum G>nsilium R^is 
undertbeM’s (162Q ; AthOinyoftbeBn^bCotmeils (1659) and Temns 
ly Km^-Serviee (1641). He sat m Parliament and on various Cmn- 
missions, as a reward ror which he was voted a grant of £500. He died 
in 1641.] 

W HEN he was about 10 or 12 he went to schoole to a 
cors’t Schoolmaster, to whom he had an AntipatUe. 
His Master would discountenance him, and was very 
severe to him, and to a dull boy he would say, as pen a dunce as 
H. Spelman, He was a boy of great spirit, and would not leatne 
there. He was (upon his importuni^) sent to another School¬ 
master and profited very well. I have heard his grandson say, 
that the Spdmans* Witts open late: Sir Henry did not under¬ 
stand Latin perfectly till he was fourty years old. 

He was much perplexed with Lawe-suites and worldly 
troubles, so that he was about 40 before he could settle himselm 
to make any great progresse in learning, which when he did, 
we find what great Monuments of Antiquarian knowledge he 
hax left to the World. 

When his daughter-in-lawe (Sir John’s wife) returned home 
from visitting her Neighbours, he would alwaies aske her 
what of Antiquity she had heard or observed, and if she brought 
home no such account, he would chide her (jestingly). He said 
to Sir William Dugdale, We are beholding to Mr. Speed and 
Stowe for sHtehing up for us our English History. It seemes 
they were both Taylers. 

He was a handsome Gentleman (as appeares by his picture 
in Bibliotbeca Cottomand) strong and valiant, and wore allwayes 
his Sword, till he was about 70 or more, when, finding his 
legges to faulter through feebleness as he was walking, Nov, 
said he, ’tss time to Uope off my Sword. 



EDMUND SPENSER 


[Bom 15} 2. Poet. He was educated at Metchant Taylocs School, 
then newly opened, and at Pembroke Hall, Gunbtidge. Through his 
college mena, Gabriel Harvey, he obtained in 1578 a place m the 
Earl of Leicester’s household and became acquainted with Sir Philip 
Sidney, with whom he formed a literary club styled the Arwpa^, 
chiefly for the purpose of naturalizing die classical metres in Engush 
verse. In 15 79 he began Tb$ Faerie Qaeett and published his Sbepbeard's 
Calender, wluch was enthusiasdcairy received. In 1580 he was 
(^point^ secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, then going to Ireland 
as Lord ^puty. Spenser acquired Kilcolman Gude m County G>rk, 
a former possession of the Earls of Desmond, with three thousand 
acres attached. Here he settled, and occupied himself with litei^ 
work, writing his elegy Astropbel on Sir Philip Sidney, and pr^iaring 
The Faerie Qneen for the press, three books of which he entrusted to 
the printer on his visit to London in 1589, during which Sir Walter 
Ralegh presented him to Queen Elizabeth, who awarded him a pmsion 
of pounds. He reluctantly returned to Kilcolman, wmch he 
regarded as a place of exile, in 1J91, and wrote CoUn Clouts come borne 
affine. In 1594 Spenser celebratra his marriage to Elizabeth Boyle 
in his splendid Epttbalamion, and two years later published the second 
part of TIk Faerie His casde of Kilcolman was burnt in October 

1598, in a sodden insurrection, and his youngest child perished in the 
flames. Spenser and his wife escaped with difficulty and he died in 
destitution in London in 1)99 and was buried near Qiaucer in West* 
minster Abbey.] 


M r. BEESTON sayes, he was a little man, woie short 
haite, little band and litde cu&. 

Mr. Edmund Spencer was of Pembroke-hall in 
Gunbridge; he misst the Fellowship there, which Bishop 
Andrewes gott. He was an ac(]uaintance and fcequenter of 
Sic Erasmus £>ceyden: His Mistris RosaUnd was a Inns wnman 
of Sir Erasmus Incfys. The chamber there at Sir Erasmus* is 
sdll called Mr. Spencers chamber. Lately, at the college 
takeing-downe the Wainscot of his chamber, they found an 
abundance of Gu;ds, with stanzas of the Feum Queen written 
on them. 

Mr. Samuel Woodford (the Poet who paraphras’d the 
Psalmes) lives in Hampshire neer Alton, and he told me that 
Mr. Spenser lived sometime in these parts, in this delicate 
sweet ayre: where he enjoyed his Muse: and writt good part 



of his Verses. He had lived some time in Ireland, and made a 
description of it, which is printed. i 

I have said before that Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Walter 
Ralegh were his acquaintance. Sir John l^ham told me, 
that ABp. Usher, Lord Primate of Arm^h, was acquainted 
with him; by this token: .when Sir william Davenant’s 
Gondibert came forth. Sir John askt the Lord Primate if he had 
seen it. Said the Primate, Out upon him, with his vaunting 
Preface, he speakes against my old friend Edmund Spenser. 

In the South crosse-aisle of Westminster abbey, next the 
Dote, is this Inscription: 

Heare lies (expecting the second comeing of our Saviour Christ 
Jesus) the body of Edmund Spencer, the Prince of Poets of 
ms tyme, whose divine spirit needs no other witnesse, then the 
workes which he left behind him. He was borne in London, in 
the yeare 1510, and dyed in the yeare 1596. 


A.B.L.—N* 
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THOMAS STREET 


[Botn in Iceland 1622. Astconomer. He was a deck in the Ezdse 
Office. Hejrablished Asinmomia CanHna i66x ; Tbt PkmUuy SjsUm 
1670; zoAibeTabbsof the Moon and Mtraay, besides catcying forwatd 
the study of Tcigonometcy. He died in 1689.] 

A NNO 1661 he printed that excellent piece of Astrommia 
Carolina, which he dedicated to King Qbiarles II, and 
^sdso presented it well bound to Prince Rupert and the 
Duke of Monmouth; but never had a furiung of any of them. 

He had the true motion of the Moon by which he could 
discover and demonstrate the never yet discovered Art and 
Science of finding the true Longitude, yet 2 of his familiar 
acquaintance tell me that he did not committ this Discovery 
to paper: so it is dead with him. 

He made attempts to be introduced to King Qiarles II and 
also to King James U, but Courtiers would not doe it without 
a good gratuitie. 

He was of a rough and cholerique humour. Discoursing 
with Prince Rupert, his Highnesse affirmed something that 
was not according to Art: sayd Mr. Street, Whoever amrmes 
that, is no Mathematician. So they would point at him after¬ 
wards at Court and say there*s the man that Im^t Prince Pjt^t. 

He dyed in Chanon-row at Westminster, the 17th of August 
1689, and is buried in the church yard of the New Chapell 
there towards the East window of the Chancel, within twenty 
or 30 foot of the wall. His accpuntance talke of clubbing 
towards an Inscription. No man living haz deserved so well of 
Astronomie. 
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THOMAS STUMP 


J [Bom 1616. Soldier. His great-gceat-giand&ther Stump, was a 
^ CloaHutr at Malmesluuy, tempore Heuriei VIII: at tie Dis- 
solutim tie Abb^s be bou^t a gvat deal of tie Abbp lauds tbereabmst. 
When Kang Hemy 8* bunted in ^adon forest, he gave ms Maesty and the 
Court a great entertainment at bis Hossse {the Ahby). The l^ng told Um, 
He mas afnud be bad smdone himself, he replied, that Us own Servmsts sbosdd 
only want their supper for it. His eldest son. Sir James Stump, was High 
Smtiff and from him are descended sevendl of ostr greatest Nobility, the 
Earles of Suffolk and Lincoln, etc^ 

C APTAIN THOMAS STUMP of Malmesbury. 'Tis pity 
the strange Adventures of Him should be forgotten. 
He was me eldest Sonn of Mr. Will: Stump, Rector of 
Yatton Keynell: was a Boy of most daring Spirit; he would 
climb Towers and Trees most dangerously: nay he would 
walke on the Battlements of the Tower there. 

He had too much Spirit to be a Scholar, and about at 16 
went in a Voyage with his Uncle (since Sir Thomas) Ivy to 
Guyana in Anno 1633, or 1632. When the Ship put in some¬ 
where there 4 or 5 of them straggled into the Countrey too : 
and in the interim the wind served, and the Sailes were hoist, 
and the Stragglers left behind. 

It was not long before the wild People seized on them, and 
stript them: and those that had beards, they knocked their 
braines out: And (as I remember) did eat them: but the 
Queen saved T. Stump and the other boy. T. Stump threw 
himself into the River (Oronoque) to have drowned himself, 
but could not sinke; he is very full chested. The other youth 
shortly after died, lliomas Stump lived with them till 1636 or 
1637. 

His Narrations are very strange and pleasant; but so many 
^eares have made me almost forgett all. He sayes there is 
incomparable Fruits there: and that it may be termed the 
Paradise of the World. He says that the Spondyles of the 
back-bones of the hu^ Serpents there are used, to sit 01^ as 
our Women sitt upon Butts. He taught them to build Hovills: 
and to ^tch and wattle. I wish I had a good account of his 
abode there: He is fide diguts [worthy of belief]. I never heard 
of any man that lived so long among those Salvages. 
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A Ship then sayling by (a Pottughese) He to it; 

they took him up and made use of him fot a Sea-boy. As he 
was sayling neai Q>tnwall, he stole out of a Poft-hole» and 
swam to shorn; and so beg*d to his Fathers in Wiltshire. When 
he came home, no body Imew him: and they would not own 
him: only Jo. Harris the Carpenter knew him: At last he 
recounted so many Circumstances, that he was owned, and 
in 164a had a Commission for a Captain of Foot in King 
Charles P* army. 



SIR JOHN SUCKLING 


[Bom i6<m. Poet. His Bithei was Sectetai^ of State and Conq>- 
ttolkr of the Household to James I. After txaveUina on die Continent 
he served for a short time under Gustavus Ado^hus and, on his 
return to England, he was knighted and went to Court, where his 
wealth, generosity and wit made him a general &youdte. He became 
a leader of the Royalist party in the early troubles, but he got into 
trouble in connecdon wim a plot to rescue Strafibrd from the Tower 
and fled to the Continent. He wrote four plays: Agfam-a, whidh he 
provided with two fifdi acts, one tragic, the other not; Bmmoralt ; 
Tbe Gohtins ; and The Sad One ; but his diief fiune tests on his simgs 
and ballads. He also wrote The Session of the Poets which is mainly of 
antiquarian interest. Died 1642.) 

I HAVE heard Mas. Bond say that Sir John’s father was but 
a dull fellow (her husband Mr. Thomas Bond knew him) 
the witt came % the mother. 

By 18 he had well travelled France and Italie, and part of 
Germany, and (1 thinke also) of Spaine. 

He returned to England an extraordinary accomplished 
Gent., grew famous at Court for his readie sparkling witt; 
which was envyed, and he was (Sir William Davenant sayd) die 
Bull that was bayted. He was incomparably readie at repartying, 
and his Witt most sparkling when most sett-upon and provoked. 

He was the greatest pliant of his time, and the greatest 
Gamester, both for Bowling and Cards, so that no Shop¬ 
keeper would trust him for 6^ as today, for instance, he might, 
by winning, be worth 200 pounds, and the next day he might 
not be worth half so much, or perhaps sometimes be miims 
mUlo. He was one of the best Bowlers of his time in England. 
He played at Cards rarely well, and did use to practise by 
himselfe a-bed, and there studyed how the best way of managing 
the cards could be. His Sisters would come to die Peccamllo- 
bowling-green, crying for feare he should loose all their Portions. 

Sir John SucUing invented the game of Cdbbidge. He 
sent his Cards to all Gameing places in the countrey, which 
were marked with private maAes of his; he gott twenty 
thousand pounds by this way. 

Sir William Davenant (who was his intimate friend and 
loved him intirely) would say that Sir John, when he was at 
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his loVi^ ebbe in eameing, I meane when unfoxtunate, then 
would make himselte most glorious in at^>acdl, and sayd that 
it exalted his spirits, and that he had then best Luck when he 
was most nllant, and his Spirits wete highest. 

Sir WlUiam would say that he did not much cate for a 
Lord’s converse, for riiey wete in those dayes damnably Proud 
and arrogant, and the French would say that My Lard d*An^- 
terre iooJtt comme m Mastif-deg. But now the age is mote 
refined, and much by the example of his gracious Majestic who 
is the Patteme of Courtesie. 

There happened, unluckily, a difierence between Sir John 
Suckling ana Sir John Digby brother to Sir Kenelme) about a 
Mistresse or Gameing, I have now forgott. Sir John was but 
a slight timberd man, and of midling stature; Sir John Digby 
was a proper person of great strengm and courage answerable, 
and yielded to be the best swordsman of his time. Sir John, 
with two or three of his patty, assaults Sir John Digby goeing 
into a Play-house. Sir J. D. had only his Lacquey with him, 
but Sir J. D. flew on them like a Tigre, and made them run. 
*Twas pitty that this accident brought the blemish of G>wardise 
to such an ingeniose young Sparke. Sir J. D. was such a Hero 
that there were very few but he would have served in like manner. 

Mr. Snowdon tells me that after Sir John’s unluckie ren¬ 
counter, or Quarrel with Sir John Digby, wherin he was 
baffled, ’twas strange to see the envie and m-natute of people 
to trample, and Scofle at, and deject one in dis^ce; inhumane 
as well as unchristian. The Lady Moray had made an enter- 
taiiunent for severall persons of quality at Ashley, in Surrey, 
near Chertsey, whereat Mr. Snowdon then was. There was the 
Countess of Middlesexe, whom Sir John had highly courted, 
and had spent on her, and in treating her, some thousands of 
pounds. At this entertainment she could not forbeare, but 
was so severe and ingrate as to upbraid Sir John of his late 
xecieved Baffle; and some other Lndys had meir flirts. The 
Lady Moray (who invited them) seeing Sir John out of Counten¬ 
ance, for whose worth she alwaies had a respect: Well, sayd 
shee, I am a merry Wench, and will never forsake an old fidend 
in dis^ace, so come, sitt downe by me. Sir John (said she) 
and seat^ him on her right hand, and countenanced him. This 
xaysed Sir John’s dejected spirites that he threw his Reparties 
about the Table with so much sparklingnesse and Gentilenes 
of Witt, to the admiration of them all. 

When the Expedition was into Scotland, Sir John Suckling, 
at his owne chardge raysed a Troope of loo very handsome 
young proper men, whom he dad in white doubletts and scarlett 
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biteedbe^ and scadet G>a^ hatts, and fea^ets, wdl horsed 
and acm^. say 'twas one (tf^die finest sights in those 

days. But Sir Jow Menis made a Lanqioon of it 

The Ladies opened the Windows to see. 

So pm and gtod^ a si^t-a . . . etc. 

I thinke the Laaq>oon sayes he made an inglorious chardge 
against the Sa>tts. 

He was of middle stature and slight strength, brisque 
round eie, reddish fac’t and red nose (ill liver) his head not very 
big, his hayre a kind of sand colour, his beard tumd-up naturally, 
so that he had a briske and gracefiill looke. Hediedamtchelour. 

He made a magnificent entertainment in London for a 
great number of Ladies of Quality, all beauties and young, which 
cost him many hundreds of poundes, where were all the rarities 
that this part of the world could afford, and the last service of 
all was Silk Stockings and Garters, and I thinke also Gloves. 

Anno Domini 1637, Sir John Suckling, William Davenan^ 
Poet Laureate (not then knighted) and Jack Young, came to 
Bathe. Sir John came like a young Prince for all manner of 
Equipage and convenience, and Sir W. Davenant told me that 
he had a Cart-load of Bookes carried downe; and *twas there, 
at Bath, that he writt the little Tract in his Booke about 
Socinianism. *Twas as pleasant a journey as ever men had; 
in the height of a long Peace and luxury, and in the Venison 
Season. Ine second night they lay at Marlborough, and walk¬ 
ing on the delicate fine downes at the Backside of ^e Towne, 
whilest supper was making ready, the maydes were drying of 
cloathes on the bushes. Jack Young had espied a very pre^ 
young Girle, and had gott her consent for an assignation, which 
was about midnight, which they happened to overheare on the 
other side of the hedge, and were resolved to frustrate his 
designe. Thw were wont every night to play at Cards after 
supper a good while: but Jack Young pretended wearinesse, 
etc., and must needes goe to Bed, not to be perswaded by any 
meanes to the contrary. They had their landlady at supper 
with them; said they to her. Observe this poor Gentleman, 
how he yawnes : now is his mad fit romeing uppon him. We 
beseech you that you make fast his doores, and gett somebody 
to watdi and looke to him, for about midnight he will fall to 
be most outragious. Gett the Hostler, or some strong fellow, 
to stay-up, and we will well content him, for he is our worthy 
fidexid, and a very honest Gent., only, perhaps, twice in a yeare 
he falls into these fitts. 
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Jack Young slept not, but was ready to goe out as the 
docke struck to the houre of appointment, ana then going to 
open the Dore he was disappointed, knocks, bounces, stampes, 
rfllls Tapster! Cbamberle^ I Hostler / sweares and curses 
dreadfully; nobody would come to him. Sir John and W. 
Davenant were expectant all this time, and ready to dye with 
laughter. I know not how, he happened to gett open the Dore, 
and was comeing downe the stapes. The Hostler, a hu^ 
lusty fellow, fdl upon him, and held him, and cryed. Good Sir, 
take God in your mind, you shall not goe out to destroy your¬ 
self. J. Young struggled and strived, insomuch that at last 
he was <|uite spent and dispirited, and was faine to goe to bed 
to rest himselfe. 

In the morning the Landlady of the House came to see 
how he did, and brought him a Giwdle; Oh, Sir, sayd she. You 
had a heavy fitt last night; pray. Sir, be pleased to take some of 
this to comfort your heart. Jack Young thought the woman 
had been mad, and being exceedingly vexed, flirted the porrenger 
of Giwdle in her face. The next day his Camerades told him all 
Ae plott, how they crosse-bitt him. That night they went to 
Bronham House, Sir Edward Baynton’s (dien a noble seate, 
since burnt in the Gvill Warres) where they were nobly enter¬ 
tained severall dayes. From thence, they went to West Kington 
to Parson Davenant, Sir William's eldest brother, where they 
stayd a weeke—^mirth, witt and good cheer flowing. From 
thence to Bath, six or seven miles. 

My Ladye Southcott, whose husband hanged himselfe, 
was Sir John Suckling’s sister. At her house in Bishops^te- 
Street, l^ndon, is an originall of her brother Sir John of Sir 
Anthony van-£^ke, all at length, leaning against a rock, with 
a play-fciooke, contemplating. It is a piece of great value. 

^^en his Aglasera was put on, he bought all the Qoathes 
himselfe, which were very nch; no tinseU, all the lace pure gold 
and silver, which cost him ... 1 have nowforgott. He had some 
scaenes to it, which in those dayes were only used at Masques. 

He went into France, where after sometime, being come 
to the bottome of his Found, reflecting on the miserable and 
despicable condition he should be reduced to, having nothing 
left to maintaine him, he (having a convenience for tlut purpose, 
Ijreing at an apothecarie’s house in Paris) tooke poyson, whidi 
I^ed him miserably with vomiting. He was buryed in the 
Protestants Churchyard. This was (to the best of my remem¬ 
brance) 1646. 

His Picture, whidi is like him, before his Poemes, says that 
he was about a8 yeares old when he dyed. 
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THOMAS SUTTON 


l^m i)}2. Usurer. Student of Lincoln’s Ia% SutvOTotofdie 
Otanance in the Northern Parts 1570. Obtained leases or land rich 
in coal in Durham and made an enormous fortune, which was fur^er 
increased by his marriage with Elizabeth, widow of John Dudley. 
He settled in London i j 80. Purchased the Qiarterhouse (1611), where 
he established a hospitd of eighty Inmates and a school of for^ boys. 
He was estimated the richest commoner in England, his estates being 
reckoned at £'iooo a year and his personalty at £60,410. Died 161 i.j 

T homas SUTTON, Founder of the Hospitall, was 
first a Garrison-soldier at Barwick. He was a lusty, 
healthy, handsome fellowe, and there was a very ridi 
Brewer that brewed to the Navy, etc., who was ancient and he 
had maried a young buxome wife, who enjoyed the embraces 
of this more able performer as to that point. The old brewer 
doted on his desirable wife and dies and left her all his Estate, 
which was great. 

Sutton was a man of good understanding, and improved 
it admirably well: But the particular wayes by which he did it 
1 have now forgott. But he was much upon mortgages, and 
fed severall with hopes of being his Heire. The Earle of Dorset 
(I thinke Richard) mightily courted him and presented him, 
hoping to have been his Heire; and so did severall other great 
persons. 

The later end of his dayes he lived in Fleetstreet at a Wollen 
draper’s shop, opposite to Fetter-lane; where he had so many 
great Chests full of money, that his chamber was ready to 
groane under it; and Mr. Tyndale, who knew him and 1 thinke 
had money of him on mortgage during his Lawe-suite, was 
afrayd the roome would fall. He lived to establish his Hospitall, 
and was Governor there himselfe. 

‘Twas from him that B. Johnson tooke his hint of the Fox: 
and by Seigneur Volpone is meant Sutton. 
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SILAS TAYLOR 


pBomj624. Historian. Educated at Westminster Sdiooi and New 
Inn Hall, Oxford. Captain in the Pariiamentaty Atmv. Commissary 
for Ammunition under Sir Edward Hailey at Dunkirk x66o. He 
published The iUstory of the Gaoelkind (1665) and left in nnnuscript a 
collection ft>r The lUOoty of Henfordsbin. He died in 1678.) 


H e was a Captaine in the Parliament^ Army, under 
G> 1 . Massey. He was a Sequestrator in Herefordshire: 
and had in those times great power: which power he 
used civilly and obligeingly, that he was beloved by all die 
King’s party. 

He was very musicaU, and hath composed many diings, 
and 1 have heard Anthemes of his sang before his Majestie, in 
his Chapell, and the Kin^ told him he liked them. He had a 
very fine chamber organ in those un-musicall dayes. 

His father left him a pretty good estate, but he bought 
Church Lands and had the moeity of the Bishop’s palace, at 
Hereford, where he leyd out much money in buildmg and alter¬ 
ing. The times turning, he was faine to disgorge all he had 
gott, and was ruined, but Sir Paul Neile got for him the Keeper 
of the King’s Stores at Harwich, worth about 1000 pounds per 
aimum. 

He was a great lover of Antiquities, and ransackt the MSS. 
of the Church of Hereford (there were a great many that lay 
uncouth and unkiss). 

He had severall MSS. by him of great Antiquity: one thin 
4to. of the Philosopher’s Stone, in ffieroglyphicks, with some 
few Latin verses underneath; the most cunously limned that 
ever I sawe. His Majesty offered him too pounds for it, but he 
would not accept it. 

Capt. Tayler searched the Records in the Tower, and 
retrived some Privileges that the Borough of Harwich had lost, 
for which the Borough ought ever to have his remembrance in 
esteeme : and tho’ he dyed above 100 pounds in their debt, yet 
the Towne lost not by him, for the reason ^oresaid. 

The History or Collection of this Ancient Borough he pawned 
a little before his death to Mr. Baker, the Print-seller by the 
Old Exchange, for 4 pounds 15 s. I acquainted Sir Philip 
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Furk«t wImmxi the Boioiigfa uses to dioose fot theit Butghesse, 
to buf it fot his Boxough. He would not lay out so much 
money;, which would doe them more service then dl his roast* 
beefe, wine, and ale at im Election. 

He ako garbled the Library of the Church of Worcester, 
and Evidences, where he haa the originall Grant of King 
Ed^ {0aXatr<rMpxri^) whence the Kings of England derive 
their right to the ^veraignty of the Sea. *Tis printed in Mr. 
Selden’s Mare Clauam. 1 have seen it many times, and it is as 
legible as but newly written (Roman character). He ofiered 
it to the King for 120 pounds but his Majesty would not give 
so much. Since his death, 1 acquainted the Secretary of Estate 
that he dyed in debt and Ms Creditors seised on his goods and 
papers. He told me that it did of right belong to Worcester 
Church. I told one of their Prebends, and they cared not for 
such things. 1 beleeve it haz wrapt Herings by this time. 


[* 95 ] 



JOHN TOMBES 


[Bom 1603. Divine. Educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Being 
a Presbyterian, he refused to baiJtixe in^ts and appealed to the 
Westminster Assembly on the subj^ and published tracts. Master 
of die Temple 1645-47. In 1646 he had an interview with Cromwell. 
He orgmised the ^ptist Church and wrote tracts against Paedobapdsts, 
Quakers and Papists. Died 1676.] 


H e was a great Master of the Greeke Tongue, and the 
Hebrue he understood well. He alwaies carried a little 
Greeke Testament about with him: he had it almost 
memoriter. 

He was soon taken notice of for his curious, searching, 
piercing witt: he preached somewhere Eastwards from Oxon, 
and had a Sect followed him; and ’twas predicted he would 
doe a great deale of mischiefe to the Church of England, reflect¬ 
ing that the greatest Witts have donne the most mischiefe 
to the Church, introducing new opinions, etc. 

He was Vicar of a market-towne in Herefordshire, where 
he was very well beloved by his parish, and Sir William Croftes, 
eldest brodier to the now Bishop of Hereford, built a house at 
Leominster, to live there, to heare him preach. 

Then he went into his owne country, to Beaudley a market 
Towne, at which time Mr. Baxter, his Antagonist, preacht at 
Kitterminster, the next market towne, two miles distant. They 
preacht against one another’s Doctrines, and printed against 
each other. Mr. Tombes was the Coryphaeus of the Ana¬ 
baptists : both had great audience; they went severall miles 
on foot to each Doctor. Once (I tMnke oftner) they disputed 
face to face; and the followers were like two armies, about 
1500 of a party; and truly, at last they fell by the eares, hurt 
was donne, and the civill magistrates had much adoe to quiet 
them. 

About Anno 1664 he came to the Act at Oxford, and did 
there in Vesperiis sett up a Challenge to maintaine contra ornnes 
gentts [against all comers] the Anabaptisdcall doctrine; but 
not a man would grapple with him. Now, though primd facie 
this might seeme very bold to challenge a whok University, 
’twas not so strange neither, for he came throughly prepared. 



after 50 yeates* study and dibughts, and nu>8t of them surprised. 

He was thought to be as great a Divine as most we had 
after Bishop Sanderson dyed. I remember he never, or seldome, 
was wont to say Our Saviour Christ, but my Lard Christ, He 
seemed to be a very pious and zealous Christian. Putting aside 
his Anabaptisticall positions, he was comformable enough to 
the Church of England. 

I have heard mm say (though he was much opposite to the 
Romish Religion) that truly, for his part, should he see a poor 
zealous Friar goeing to preach, he should pay him respect. 
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NICHOLAS TOWES 


T O one Mr. Towes, who had been School-fellow with Sir 
George Villers, the Father of the first Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham (and was his Friend and Neighbour) as he lay m 
his bed awake (and it was Day-light) there came into his Chamber 
the Phantome of his dear Friend Sir George Villers: Said Mr. 
Towes to him. Why, you are Dead, what make you here? 
Said the Knight, 1 am Dead, but cannot rest in peace for the 
Wickedness and Abomination of my Son George at Court 
I do appear to you, to tell him of it and to advise and dehort 
him from his Evil ways. Said Mr. Tows, the Duke will not 
believe me, but will say, that I am Mad, or Doat. Said Sir 
George, Go to him from me, and tell him by such a Token 
(some Mole) that he had in some secret place, which none but 
hims elf knew of. Accordingly Mr. Towes went to the Duke, 
who Laugh’d at his Message. At his return home, the Phantome 
wpeared again; and told him, that the Duke would be Stab’d 
(he drew out a Dagger) a quarter of a Year after: And you 
shall outlive him h^ a Year; and the Warning that you shall 
have of your Death will be, that your Nose will fall a-bleeding: 
All whi(^ accordingly fell out so. 

This Account I have had (in the main) from two, or three; 
but Sir William Dugdale affirms what I have here taken from 
him to be true, and that the Apparition told him of several 
things to come, which proved true, e.g. of a Prisoner in the 
Tower, that should be honourably delivered. This Mr. Towes 
had so often the Ghost of his old Friend appear to him, that 
it was not at all terrible to him. He was Surveyor of the Works 
at Windsor (by the favour of the Duke): Being then sitting 
in the Hall, he cried out. The Duke of Buckingham is stabb’d : 
He was stabb’d that very moment. 

Sir William Dugdale did farther inform me that Major 
General Middleton (since Lord) went into the Highlands of 
Scotland, to endeavour to make a Party for King Carles the 
First. An Old Gentleman (that was second-sighted) came and 
told him that his endeavour was good; but he would be 
unsuccessful, and moreover. That they would put the King tq 
Death: and that several other Attempts would be made, but 
all in vain: But that his Son would cotne in, but not Reign; 
but at last would be Restored. 
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This Lord Middl^on had a great Fiiendsi^ with the Lair 
Bocconi, and the^ had made a Sacrament, That the first of 
them that Died should appear to the other in extremitf. The 
Lord Middleton was taken Prisoner at Worcester Fight, and was 
Prisoner in the Tower of London under Three Locks. Lying 
in his Bed pensive, Bocconi appeared to him; my Lord Middle- 
ton asked Wi if he were dead or alive ? He said. Dead, and 
that he was a Ghost, and told him, that within Three Days he 
should escape, and he did so in his Wive’s Qoaths. When he 
had done his Message, he gave a Frisk, and said, 

Gwetmi ffvanni *tis very strange, 

In the World to see so sudden a Change. 

And then gathered up and vanished. 

Anno 1670, not tar from Cyrencester, was an Apparition: 
Being demanded, whether a good Spirit, or a bad? returned 
no answer, but disappeared with a curious Perfume* and most 
melodious Twang. Mr. W. Lilly believes it was a Farie. 
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THOMAS TRIPLETT 


[Bom 1603. Divine. Educated at St. Paul's School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Vicar of Woodbum, Northumberland, 1630; 
Rector of Whitburn in Durham 1631; and of Washington in riie same 
county 1640. Canon of York 1641; collated to Canonries at Salisbury 
(1645) and Durham (1649), but he was sequestered by Parliament and 
was not installed rill 16^. Sub-Dean and Canon of Westminster 
1662. In his will he left /20 a year in trust for Fours of the most worthy 
Schollers of the Free Scboou of Westminster that want means to subsist att 
the unhfersity. He died in 1670.] 

H e went to schoole to Dr. Gill, as appears by his Ballad, 
which will last longer than any Sermon that ever he 
made. 

Dr. Gill was a very ingeniose person, as may appeare by 
his Writings. Notwithstanding, he had moodes and humours, 
as particularly his whipping htts : 

As Faedants out of the schoole-boies breeches 
doe clawe and curry their owne itches. 

This Dr. Gill whipt Sir John Duncomb (who was not long 
after a Colonel of Dragoons at Edgehill-fight) taken pissing 
against the wall. He had his sword % his side, but the boyes 
surprized him: somebody had throwen a stone in at the 
windowe; and they seised on the first man they lighted on. 
He would have cutt the Doctor, but he never went abroad but 
to church, and then his army went with him. He complained 
to the Councill, but it became ridicule, and so his revenge sank. 

Dr. Triplet came to give his Master a Visit, and He whip’t 
him. The Dr. gott Pitcher of Oxford, who had a strong and 
sweet Base, to sing this Song under the schoole windowes, and 
gott a good guard to secure him with swords, etc., and he was 
preserved from the examen of the little myrmidons which issued- 
out to attach him; but he was so frighted that he beshitt him- 
selfe most fearfully: 

A French man voyd of English 
Enuring for Paul’s steeple 
His Pardonne^-moy 
He counted a toy, 

For he whip’t him before all the people. 
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Far a pirn of Beej and Turnip, 

Ne^ected, ndtb a Cabbaff, 

Hi took up the PilUon 
Of bis bouncing Mayd JilUan, 

And somdt ber tike a Bagga^. 

After his Seqtiestration, Dr, Triplett kept a Schoole at 
Dublyn, when the King was beheaded. Afterwards at Hayes, 
Surrey, la miles from London. *Twas here our common friend 
George Ent went to schoole to him, who told me that he had 
forgott the smart of his old master Gill. He was very severe. 

I’le tell you a story of our old friend. His Master Triplett 
was a great lover of Honey, and one of his Schoole-fellowe*s 
mothers having sent a pott of honey to the Doctor, G. Ent 
putt his schooTe-fellow to beg a little of his Master, and he 
had gott a manchet and so they would have a Regatio. The 
Doctor was in his study; and the boy takes the confidence to 
approach with his Quaeso, Praeeeptor, da miU Mel [Please, Sir, 
give me some Honey]. G. Ent was sneaking behind. Quoth 
the disturbed doctor. You audacious raskall, and gave idm a 
good cuff on the eare. How dare you be thus impudent ? Sirrah, 
who putt you on? The boy answered, whiningly, G. Ent. 
The enraged Doctor flies out of his study (he was a very strong 
man) gives poor George a kick in the breech, and made him 
fly downe a flight of 7 or 8 staires to the landing place, where 
his head first came to. He was stunn’d, but "twas well his 
neck was not broken. *Twas a most cruel and inhumane act 
to use a poore child so. It so happened that a day or two before 
G. E. had shaled a Tooth. He writes a letter to his fiither (now 
Sir George Ent) and incloses the tooth in it; relates the story, 
and that he lost the tooth by that meanes. The next day tl^ 
grave and learned Dr. Ent comes to Hayes (the fame of whose 
learning and Testimonie did give great credit and reputation 
to this schoole) expostulates with the Doctor about his sonne. 
To be short, tooke him away, and placed him with Mr. William 
Radford (an honest sequestred fellow of Trinity College, Oxon, 
and an excellent schoolmaster, having been bred at Thame under 
Dr. Birt and afterwards sent to Winton). This accident well- 
nigh ^d breake Dr. Triplett’s schoole. But shortly after this 
time, happened the Restauration of his Majestie, and then he 
was also restored to his former preferments. 



WILLIAM TWISSE 


IBom i) 78* Puritan divine. Probationer Fellovr of New Colley 
Oxford 1596. Qiaplain to Elixabeth, Queen of Bohemi^ at Hei<&- 
berg 1613. Rector of Newington Longueville 1613. Vicar of New¬ 
bury 1620. He then refused all further prefierment, as lacking music 
in siumg and rhetoric for the preaebtHg, and not skUled to stroke a cathedral 
heardcanamcallj. He became Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly 
in 1643, opposed to the alienation of Church property. He 

died in 1646 and was buried in Westminster Abbey, but in 1661, his 
remains were, by royal command, disinterred and thrown into a 
common pit in St. Margaret’s Chur^yard.] 

H IS sonne Dr. Twissc, Minister of the New-church neer 
Tothill-street Westminster, told me, that he had heard 
his father say, that when he was a schoole-boy at Winton- 
coUedge, that he was a rakell; and that one of his Schoole- 
fellowes and camerades (as wild as himselfe) dyed there; and 
that, his father goeing in the night to the House of office, the 
phantome or Ghost of his dead schoolefellow appeared to him, 
and told him 7 am damn’d : and that this was the Beginning of 
his Conversion. 

Memorandum:—^the Dr. had a melancholique and Hypo- 
condriaque temperament. 



THOMAS TYNDALE 


[Bom 1588. Son of Thomas Tyndak of Eastwood Park, Thom- 
bury, by Otiane, sister and co-heir of Claudius le Bon, Seijmeur de 
Foutneau in Normandy. In i6zo he married Dorodiy, the ^ughter 
of William Stafford, author of A Cmuert Bnffisb Polity, who 
h^ in 1J87, reveaJed a plot against Queen Euzab^h, only to fii^ 
humelf in^ucated, £t>r which he was in^>risoned in the Tower. 
Thomas Tyndale sold Eastwood Park in 1619 and bought ^ site and 
demesne of the Priory of Kington St. MiduMl, where he lived until 
his death in 1672. His widow told Aubrey many of the mote scandalous 
stories about the Elizabethan Court.] 

T homas tyndale, an old Gentleman that remembers 
Queen Elizabeth’s raigne and Court, one of true Gravity 
and prudence, not one that depends upon the grave 
cutt of his beard to be thought so. He hath seen much m his 
time both at home and abroatM; and widi much choler inveighes 
against thin^ now:—^Alas! O’ God’s willl Now-a-dayes 
every one, forsooth 1 must have coaches, forsooth! In those 
dayes Gentlemen kept horses for a man-at-Armes, besides their 
Hackney and hunting horses. This made the Gentry robust 
and hardy and fitt for service; were able to be their owne 
guides in case of a rout or so, when occasion should so require. 
Our Gentry forsooth in these dayes are so effeminated that they 
know not how to ride on horseback. 

The advantage that King Charles I had: Gentlemen tho 
[then] kept good horses, and many horses for a man-at-Armes, 
and men that could ride them; hunting horses. Now we ate 
come all to our Coaches forsooth! Now young men are so 
farre from managing good horses, they know not how to ride 
a hunting nag or hancUe their weapons. So God help the King 
if, etc. 

In Sir Philip Sydney’s time ’twas as much disgrace for a 
Cavalier to be seen in London rideing in a Coach in the street 
as now ’twould be to be seen in a petticoate and wastcoate. 
In those days when a Senator went to the Parliament-house 
a-foote, or a horse-back with his rich Footcloath, he had at his 
heeks | a dozen or 10 tall fellowes with blew coates and badges 
and long Ixasket-liilt swords. Now forsooth only a laquey 
and a litde spitc-pig. 



Tho when the Gentry tnett, it was not at a poor blind sordid 
alehouse, to dtinke up a barrell of drinke ana lie drunke there 
two or three dayes together; fall together by the eares. They 
mett tho in the fields, well-appointed, with their Hounds or 
their Hawkes; kept up good Hospitality; and kept a good 
retinue, that would venture that bloud and spirit that ^ed 
their vaines which their Masters tables nourisnt; kept their 
Tenants in due respect of them. We had no depopuladon in 
those dayes. 

You see in me the Ruines of Time. The day is almost 
at end with me, and truly 1 am glad of it: I desire not to live 
in this corrupt age. I foresawe and foretold the late changes, 
and now easily foresee what will follow after. Alas 1 O’ God’s 
will! It was not so in Queen Elizabeth’s time: then youth 
bare Respect to old Age. 

Tho the elders and better sort of the Parish sate and beheld 
the pastimes of the yoimg men, as wrastling, shooting at Butts, 
bowling, and dancing. All this is now lost; and pride, whore- 
ing, wantonnesses, and drunkennesses. Their servants like 
clownes too, drunkards too: breeches of one sort. Doublet of 
another, drabled with the teares of the Tankard and greasie. 
Dick Pawlet built an alehouse for his Servants, without the 
Gate, for convenience sake, because the servants should be 
within call. 

In those dayes Hunting and Falconery were at the height. 
Good cheere was then muw in use; but to be wiser then one’s 
neighbours, scandalous and to be envyed at. And the Nobility 
and Gentry were, in that soft peace, damnable prowd and 
insolent. 



HENRY AND THOMAS 
VAUGHAN 


[l^tn 162Z. Poets and physicians. Henn was known as die 
Sibmst because of his lore ror the County ox Btecknockshiie, the 
county of his biilh, which was anciently inhabited by the Siluxes. 
He was at Jesus College, Qzfotd, and studied law in London, befote 
setding as a ph3rsidan at Btecon and Newton-by^Usk. In his youdi 
he was a decided Royalist and, along widi his twin brother Thomas, 
was immisoned. His first book, which appeared in 1646, was Poems, 
with tbePentb Satire ofJsweaal En^sbed. Obr heamu (The Swan of Usk), 
a collection of poe^ and translations, was surrqititiously published 
in i6)i. About this time he had a serious illness which led to deep 
spmtual impressions, and thereafter his wrid^ were almost entinely 
religious. Si/ex SemtiUans (Sparks from the I&t) is his best known 
wo» and contains the mag^cent Thy are aU gm into the world of 
ti^t. Flores Solitndms (Flowers of Sohtude) and The Mount of Oboes 
are devout meditations in prose. The two brothers were joint authors 
of Thalia Podiviva: the Pastimes and Dioersions of a Country Must (i6j8), 
a collection of translations and original poems. Thomas Vaughain 
died in 1666 and Henry in 1695.] 

T here were two Vaughans (Twinncs) both very in- 
geniose, and writers. One wdtt a Poeme called Q/or 
Iscatm (Henry Vaughan, the first-borne) and another 
booke of divine meditations. He is ingeniose, but prowd and 
humorous. His brother wrote severall Treatises, whose 
names 1 have now fbrgott, but names himself Et^emus Pl^laletbes. 

They were borne at Llansanftaid in Brecknockshire, by 
the river Uske (Isca). Their grandmother was an Aubrey: 
their father, a coxcombe and no honester then he should bfr— 
he cosened me of 50s. once. 

Etfgemus Plnlakthes was of Jesus College. Whither Henry 
was I have forgotten; but he was a Clarke sometime to Judge 
Sir Marmaduke Lloyd. 

This Account I had from Mr. Henry Vaughan, whose 
handwriting it is: 


Honoured Cousin. 

Yours of the 10th. June 1 received att Breckon» where 1 
am still attendinge our Bishops Lady in a tertian feaver, and 
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caniKM as yet have the leasuze to step home; butt lest my 
delayii^ of tyme hete should bringe me accoout ^Ou expect) 
too late into yout haods: 1 shall now in pact give you the best 
I can, and be mote exact in my next. 

My btothet and I were borne att Newtin, in Brecknockshire, 
in the parish of St. Bridget’s, in the year i6ai. 

1 stayed not att Oxford to take my degree, butt was sent to 
London, beinge then designed by my hither for the study of 
tibe Law, which the sudden eruption of our late dvil warres 
whoUe frustrated. 

My brother continued there for lo or la yeares, and 1 
thinke he could be noe lesse than Master of Aks. He died 
upon an imployment for his majesty, within 5 or 6 miles of 
Oxford, in the yeare that the last great plague visited London. 
He was buried by Sir Robert Murrey, his great fdend (and then 
Secretary of Estate for the Kingdome of Scotland) to whom 
he gave his bookes and MSS. 

My brothers imployment was in physic and Chymistrie: 
he was ordayned minister by bishop Mamwaringe and presented 
to the Rectorie of St. Brigets by his kinsman. Sir George 
Vaughan. 

My profession allso is physic, which I have practised now 
for many years with good successe (I thanke god I) and a repute 
big enough for a person of greater parts than my selfe. 

My brother died in the seaven and fortieth year of his age, 
upon the 27th of Februarie in the yeare 1666, and was buried 
upon the first of March. 

Dear Sir, 1 am highly obliged to you that you would be 
pleased to remember and reflect upon such low and forgotten 
thinges as my brother and my selte. I shall be ever ready to 
acknowledge the honour you have done us, and if you nave 
any Conceme in these parts that I may be serviceable in: I 
humblie beg, that you would call upon and G}mmand, 
Honoured ^usin, 

Your most affectionate and most futhfuU humble 
servant. H: Vaughan. 

June foe i5fo —73. 

Sir Robert Moray foe morning he dyed told me he buryed 
my cosen Thomas Vaughan at Albery neer Ricot within three 
miles of Oxford. He dyed at Mr. Kern’s howse, foe minister. 
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EDWARD DE VERE : 
EARL OF OXFORD 


[Bom 1550' He was a coutder of Queen Elizabe^ who lost his 
fdends his insolence and ptide, and his fortune by his extra^^igance. 
He married a^ daughter of lord Burghley, who had to support his 
fiiunily after his dea&. He had some reputation as a writer of short 
pieces, many of which are in The Paradiu of Dainty Devices. He was 
the seventeenth holder of the title and died in 1604.] 


T his Eaile of O^ord, making of his low obeisance to 
Queen Eliaabeth, happened to let a Fart, at which he was 
so abashed and ashamed that he went to Travell, 7 yeares. 
On his retume the Queen welcomed him home, and sayd. My 
Lord, I had forgott the Fart. 

Mr. Nicholas Hill was one of the most learned men of his 
Time: a neat Mathematician and Philosopher, and a Poet 
and Traveller. But no writer (that I ever heard of) or, if he 
was, his writings had the usuall fate of those not printed in the 
Author’s life-time. He was (or leaning) a Roman Catholiq. 
He was so eminent for knowledge, that he was the favourite 
of the ^reat Earle of Oxford, who had him to accompanie 
him in ms Travells (he was his Steward) which were so splendid 
and sumpmous, that he lived at Florence in more grandeur 
than the Ihike of Tuscany. This Earle spent fourty thousand 
pounds per annum in seaven yeares Travell. 

In his Travells with his Lord (I forget whither Italy or 
Germany, but I thinke the former) a poor man begged him 
to give him a penny. A penny I said I^. Hill, what dost say 
to toi pound ? Ah! ten pound! said the Beggar, that would 
make a man happy. N. Hill gave him immecuately 10 pounds 
and putt it downe upon account—^Item, to a Beggar ten pounds, 
to make him happy, which his Lordship allowed imd was well 
pleased at it. 

As I have heard, it was that great Antiquary King paries 
the First his observation, that the three aincientist Families of 
Europe for Nobility, were the Veres in England, Earls of 
Oxfonl, and the Fihi-Geralds in Ireland, Earls of Kildare, and 
Momerat^ in France. 
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Surlinesse and inurbanitie too common in Engbmd: 
Chastise these very sevetely. A better instance df a squeamish 
and disobligeing, slighting, insolent, proud fellow, perhaps 
cannot be found dien in Gwin, tbe Earle of Oxford’s Secretary. 
No reason satisfies him, but he overweenes and cutts some sower 
faces that would tume the milke in a faire ladle’s breast. 
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John \\ ilmot, 2nd Earl of Rochester 
Frow the portrait by Jacob 1 \uysfMans in the National Portrait Gallery 



WILLIAM DE VISSCHER 


[Bom 1595. Merchant. His family came from Emden, where he 
was bom, wluch was then a Hanseatic Port and so one of the main 
trading centres in Europe. He died in 1668.] 

AT two yeates old was brought into England by his 
father, an eminent Merchant; lived j j yeares in one 
^house at St. Maty Hill, and dyed in the 74th yeare of his 
age. He lived there till the Fire of London; he dyed about 3 
yeares after—he did not enjoy himselfe afterwards. 

In the last great Dearth of Come in England, when there 
was a great complaint add Cry of the Poore, he bade them bee 
of good comfort for they should not starve, for he would 
give them his labour and the use of his Estate for that yeare. 
He (being a man of vast Credit) gave his Factors order that 
what come they could buy at such and such rates beyond sea, 
to hire flye-boates and send them over to the Port of London, 
of which he bought in one yeare two thousand five hundred 
sayle. The Come that cost him 12s. per bushell beyond sea, 
he sold here for 14s.; and some of the places from whence he 
had come (they selling it by reason of the greatnesse of the 
price) afterwards wanted it themselves and were faine to be 
supplied from hence; for which they were faine to pay halfe 
value more then the first cost, or els must have starved. 

Many Disasters happened to many of the Shippes that were 
bound for London (some that never arrived were destroyed 
by foule weather; some wind-bound so long till their Come 
fired for want of ayering, and was faine to be throwne over¬ 
board) that in the whole matter, after all the adventures runne, 
he did not gaine five and twenty hundred pounds. The Fly- 
boates caryed 800 tunne, and some more. 

He was a very eminent Merchant, as most was of his time; 
and was valued by common reputation (when he maried his 
daughter) to be worth sixscore thousand pounds. 

He stayed in London during the whcue time of the Plague, 
and had not all that time one sick in his family. He was a 
temperate man, and had his house very cleanly kept. 
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EDMUND WALLER 


[Bom 1606. Poet. He belonged to an old and wealthy Eunily, 
and though he was related to John Hampden and was distantly con¬ 
nected with Oliver Cromwell, he was a staimch Royalist. At the 
age of sixteen he became a Member of Parliament, in which he sat 
for various constituencies for the test of his life. In 1651 he added 
sdll further to his fortune by marrying Anne Banks, a London heiress, 
who died three years later. In 1645 was detected in a Royalist 
plot and was expelled from the House, fined £10,000, and banished. 
On this occasion he showed cowardice and treachery, humiliating 
himself in the most abject manner and betraying all his associates. 
Returning to England by permission in 1652, he addressed some 
laudatory verses to Cromwell. Nevertheless, at the Restoration he 
was ready with a congratulatory address to Charles II, and when the 
King pointed out its inferiority to the Ode on Cromwell, Waller 
replied. Poe/s, Sire^ succeed better in fiction than in truth. The poem, 
however, succeeded in its object, and the poet became a favourite 
at court and sat in Parliament until his death in 1687.] 

I HAVE heard Mr. Thomas Bigge, of Wickham, say (who 
was his schoole-fellow, and of the same forme) that he 
little thought then he would have been so rare a Poet; he 
was wont to make his Exercise for him. 

About 23, or between that and 50, he grew (upon I know 
not what occasion) mad; but ’twas (I thinke) not long ere 
he was cured. He was proud : to such, a Check often gives 
that distemper. He was passionately in love with Dorothea, 
the eldest daughter of the Earle of Leicester, whom he haz 
eternized in ms Poems: and the Earle loved him, and 
would have been contented that he should have had one 
of the youngest daughters; perhaps this might be the 
Check. 

One of the first refiners of our English language and poetrey. 
When he was a brisque young sparke, and first studyed Poetry; 
me thought, sayd he, I never sawe a good copie of English 
verses ; they want smoothness ; then I began to essay. I have 
severall times heard him say that he cannot versify when he 
will: but when the Fitt comes upon him, he does it easily, 
i.e. in plaine terms, when his Mercurius and Venus are well 
aspected. 

He told me he was not acquainted with Ben Johnson (who 
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dyed about 1658) but familiarly with Lucius, Lord Falkland, 
Sydney Gbdolphin, Mr. Hobbes, etc. 

I have heard Mr. Edmund Waller say that the Lord Marquisse 
of Newcastle was a great Patron to Dr. Gassendi, and M. 
DesCartes, as well as Mr. Hobbes, and that he hath dined with 
them all three at the Marquiss's Table at Pads. 

He was very much admired at Court before the late Qvill 
Warres. 1643, he being then a Member of the house of 
Commons, he was committed prisoner to the Tower for the 
Plott with Tomkins (his cosen germane) and Chaloner, for 
firing the Qty of London and delivering the Parliament, etc., 
to the King’s partie. He had much adoe then to save his life, 
and in order to do it, sold his Estate in Bedfordshire, about 
1300 pounds per annum, to Dr. Wright, M.D., for about 10,000 
pounds (much under value) which was procured in 24 hours 
time or els he had been hanged: With which money he Bribed 
the whole House, which was the first time a house of Commons 
was ever bribed. His excellent rhetoricall speech to the House 
to save his life, as also his Panegyrique to Oliver, Lord Protector, 
he would not suffer to be inserted in the edition of his Poem 
since the restauration of King Charles II. 

When King Charles II returned, he received Mr. Waller 
very kindly, and no man’s conversation is more esteemed at 
Court now then his. The Dutches of Yorke (daughter to the 
Duke of Modena) very much delights in his company, and hath 
layd her commands on him to write, which he hath dedicated 
to her Highnes. 

His Intellectuals are very good yet (1680) and he makes 
verses, but he growes feeble. He wrote verses of the Bermudas 
50 yeares since, upon the information of one who had been 
there; walking in his fine woods the poetique spirit came upon 
him. 

He is of somewhat above a middle stature, thin body, not 
at all robust; fine thin skin, his face somewhat of an olivaster, 
his hayre frizzd, of a brownish colour; full eye, popping out 
and working; ovall faced, his forehead high and full of 
wrinckles: his head but small, braine very hott, and apt to be 
diolerique. He is something magisterial!, and haz a great 
mastership of the English Language. He is of admirable and 
gracefull Elocution and exceeding ready. 

He has spent most of his time in London; especially in 
Winter; but oftentimes in the Summer he enjoyes his Muse at 
Beconsfield in Bucks, which is incomparable Aire, and where 
are delicious walkes in the woods. Now I speake of Woods, 1 
remember he told us there, that he cutt downe and grubbed-up 
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a Beech wood of his, at Beconsheld in Bucks, and without 
soweing, but natutally, diere sprang up a wood all of Birch. 

He b»z but a tender weake body, but was alwayes very 
temperate. They made him damnable drunke at Somerset- 
house, where, at the water stayres, he fell downe, and had a 
cruell fall. *Twas pitty to use such a sweet swan so inhumanely. 

I have heard him say that he so much admired Mr. Thomas 
Hobbes booke De Cive, when it came forth, that he was very 
desirous to have it donne into English, and Mr. Hobbes was 
most willing it should be done by Mr. Waller’s hand, for that 
he was so great a Master of our English language. Mr. Waller 
freely promised him to doe it, but first he would desire Mr. 
Hobbes to make an Essaye; he (T. H.) did the first booke, and 
did it so extremely well, that Mr. Waller would not meddle 
with it, for that nobody els could doe it so well. 

Mr. Qiristopher Wase repeating to him the bitter satyricall 
verses made on Sir Carre Scroop, via; 

Tbj Brother murdred, and tly Sister whor’d. 

Thy Mother too, and yet thy Penne’s thy Sword; 

Mr. Waller replyed sur le champ. That men write ill things well, 
and good things ill; that Satyricall writing was downe-hill, 
most easie and naturall; that at Billingsgate one might hear 
great heights of such witt; that the cursed earth naturally 
produces briars and thomes and weeds, but roses and fine flowers 
require cultivation. All his writings are free from offence. 

Mr. Edm: Waller sayd to Eliz: Countess of Thanet, That 
Poetrie was abused, when ’twas turned to any other way, than 
hymnes. 

He hath a great memory: and remembers a History best 
when read to Wm; yet, notwithstanding his great Witt and 
mastership in rhetorique, he will oftentimes be guilty of mispell- 
ing in English. He writes a lamentably poor hand, as bad as 
the scratclmg of a hen. 

He was borne in the parish of Agmundesham, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, at a place called Winchmore-hill, which was sold 
by his father, and which he had a very great desire to have 
bought again, not long before his death, but the Owner would 
not sell it. Said he, to his cosen Hamden, A Stagge, when he is 
hunted, and neer spent, alwayes returnes home. 

He made some verses of his owne dyeing, but a fortnight, 
or a little more before his Decease. He dyed at 85, and his 
Witt was as florid then as at any time of his Life. He derived 
his Poetick witt from the Hamdens; severall of them have been 
Poets. 
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SETH WARD 


£ k>m 1617. Divine. At Cambridge he was Ttrrae film, that is, 
d to mau a satirical speech at the Act, but his contribution was 
so alarmingly wit^ that he nearly lost his degree. Prebendary (1660), 
Dean (1661) and Bishop (1662) of Eiceter. Translated to Salisbury 1667. 
Chant^or of the Garter 1671. He was extremely severe with dis¬ 
senters. He published his sermons and some theological and 
mathematical treatises. Died 1689.] 

S ETH WARD, Lord Bishop of Saturn, was borne at 
Huntingford, a small market-towne in Hartfordshite, anno 
Domini 1618 (when the great blazing Starre appeared). 
His Father was an Attorney there, and of very honest repute. 
(Dr. Guydos, physician of Bath, says that anciently there was 
but One Attorney in Somerset, and he was so poor, that he 
went a foot to London; and now, 1689, they swarme there 
like Locusts: they go to Market and breed Contention.) His 
father taught him common arithmetique, and his Genius lay 
much to the Mathematiques, which being naturall to him, he 
quickly and easily attained. 

At sixteen yeares old he went to Sydney coUedge in Cam¬ 
bridge ; he was Servitour to Dr. Ward (Master of the Colledge, 
and Professor of Divinity) who being much taken with his 
ingenui^ and industir, as also with his suavity of nature, quickly 
made him Scholar of the Howse, and after, Fellowe. Though 
he was of his name, he was not at all akinne to him (which most 
men imagined because of the great kindnesse to him) but the 
consimility of their dispositions was a greater tye of Friendship 
then that of blood, which signifies but little, as to that point. 

Sir Charles Scarborough, M.D. (then an ingeniose young 
student, and Fellowe of Caius Colledge in Cambridge) was his 
great acquaintance; both students in mathemati^es; which 
the better to perfect, they went to Mr. William Oughtred, at 
Albury in Surrey, to be enformed by him in his Clovis Matbe- 
matica, which was then a booke of Aemgmata, Mr. Oughtred 
treated them with exceeding humanity, being pleased at his 
heart when an ingeniose young man came to him that would 
ply his Algebra hard. When they returned to Cambridge, they 
r6ad the Clovis Matbematieo to their PupiUs, which was the first 
time that that booke was ever read in a University. Mr. 
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Laufence Rooke, a good mathematickn and algebrist (and I 
tibinke had also been Mt. Ooghtied’s disciple) was his gteat 
acquaintance. 

Anno Domini 1644* the bxeaking out of the Qviil-waixes, 
he was a Pdsonec, together with Di. Ward, Dt. Collins, Sir 
Ihomas Hatton, &c for the King’s Cause, in St. John’s 
Colledge in Cambridge, and was put out of his Fellowship at 
Sydbey Colledge. Beu^ gott out of Prison, he was very civilly 
and kindly received by his fdend and neighbour, Ralph Freeman, 
of Apsten, Esq., a vertuous and hospitable Gentleman. 

Anno Domini 1648 the Visitation of the Parliament was 
Oxford, and turned out a great many Professors and Fellowes. 
The Astronomy* Reader, Dr. Greaves, being sure to be ejected, 
was unwilling to be turned out of his phu%, but desired to 
resigne it rather to some worthy person, wherupon Dr. Charles 
Scarborough and William Holder, D.D. recommended to Dr. 
Greaves, their common friend, Mr. Seth Ward. Seth Ward, 
A.M. was invited to succeed him, and came from Mr. Freeman’s 
to Oxford, had the Astronomy Professor’s place, and lived at 
Wadham Colledge, where he conversed with the Warden, Dr. 
John Wilkins. 

Anno Domini 1656, he had from Brownrigg, Bisht^ of 
Exon, the grant of the Chantor’s place of the Church of exon 
(whicb then signified nothmg). 

Anno Domini 1659, ^^iam Hawes, then President of 
Trinity Colledge in O^ord, having broken in his lunges a vein 
(which was not curable) Mr. Ward being very well acquainted 
and beloved in that colledge; by the consent of all the Fellowes, 
William Hawes resigned up his Presidentship to him, and dyed 
some few days after. A^o 1660, upon the restauration of 
King Charles 11 , Dr. Hannibal Potter (the President sequestred 
by the Parliamentary Visitors) re<enjoyed the Presidentship 
again. 

He then enjoyed his Chanters place at Excester, and, 1 
thinke, was certainly minister of St. Laurence church in London. 

Anno Domini 1661, the Deane of Exon dyed, and then it 
was his right to step-in next to the Deanry. 

Anno Domini 1663, the Bishop of Exon dyed: Dr. Ward, 
the Deane, was in Devonshire at dut time, at a Visitation, where 
were a great number of the Gentrey of the Countrey. Deane 
Ward was very well knowne to the Gentry, and his learning, 
prudence, and Comity had wonne them all to be his Friends. 
The newes of the death of the Bishop being brought to them, 
who were all ver^ merry and rejoycing with good entertainment, 
with great Alacrity xhe Gentlemen cryed ail, m> tm, Wee will 
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hsvt Mt. Peaiie to be out Bishi^. This was at that ctiticall 
time whea ^ House of 0 >miiioQt wete <the King*s datlings. 
Hie Deane told them that fbt his j^irt he had no intetest ot 
acquamtanoe at Coutt; but intimated to them how much the 
Kin^ esteemed the Members of Parliament (and a great many 
Parliament men were then dieie) md that lus Majestie would 
deny them nothing. If *tis so. Gentlemen (sayd Mr. Deane) 
that you will needes have me to be your bishop, if some of you 
will make your addresse to his Majestie, ’twill be donne. With 
that they dranke the other Glasse, a health to the King, and 
another to their wished-for Bishop; had their horses presently 
made ready, putt foot in Stirrup, and away they rode merrily 
to London; went to the King, and he immediately graunted 
them their request. This is the first time that ever a Bishop 
was made by the House of Qimmons. 

Now, though Envy cannot deny, that this worthy Person 
was very well worthy any Preferment could be conferred on 
him. Yet the old Bishop were exceedingly disgruntled at it, 
to see a briske young Bishop that could see through all their 
formall gravity, but 40 yeares old, not come in at the right dore 
but leape over the pale. It went to their very hearts. Well, 
Bishop of Excester he was, to the great joy of all the Diocese. 
Being Bishop he had then free accesse to his Majestie, who is 
a lover of mgenuity and a discemer of ingeniose men, and 
quickly tooke a liking to him. 

He is (without aU manner of flattei^) so prudent, learned, 
and good a man, that he honours his Prehnment as much 
as the Preferment does him: and is such a one that cannot be 
advanced too high. My Lord (Lucius) Falkland was wont to 
say that he never knew any one that a paire of Lawne sleeves 
had not altered from himselfe, but only Bishop Juxon; had 
he knowne this excellent Prelate, he would have sayd he had 
knowne one more. As he is the pattern of humility and courtesie, 
so he knowes when to be severe and austere; and he is not 
one to be trampled or worked upon. He is a Batchelour, and 
of a most magnificent and munificent mind. 

He hath been a Benefictor to the Royall Sociede (of which 
he was one of the first Members and Institutors : the beginning 
of Philosophical Eiqjeriments was at Qxon, 1649, by Dr. 
Wilkins, Seth Ward, Ralph Bathurst, &c.) He dso gave a 
noble pendulum Cock to the Royall Sociede (which goes a 
weeke) to perpetuate the memory of his deare and learned 
fdend, Mr. Laurence Rooke, who tooke his sicknesse of which 
be dy^ by setdng up so often for Astronoraicall Observadons. 

He haz perused all the Records of the Qiurch of Sarum, 
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Drydi, with long lyeing, had been conglutinated togethet; 
tead them all over, and tdcen abridgements of them, which 
haa not been donne by any of his predecessors 1 beleeve for 
some hundreds of yeates. 

Anno 1669, Dr. Christopher Wren was invited by the 
Bishop of Sarum (Seth Ward) where he made a particular Survey 
o£ the Cathedrall Church. He was at least a weeke about it, 
and a curious discourse it was: it was not above two sheetes. 
Upon my writing The Natural History of Witts, I had occasion 
to insert it there: I asked the Bishop for it, and he told me 
he had lent it, to whome he could not tell, and had no copy of 
it. *Tis great pity the paines of so great an artist should be 
lost. Sir Christopher tells me he hath no copie of it neither. 

The black malice of the Deane of Sarum—^he printed 
sarcasticall Pamphletts against him—was the cause of his 
disturbd spirit, wherby at length, he quite lost his memorie. 
For about a moneth l^ore he dyed he tooke very little Sus¬ 
tenance, but lived on the Stock, and died a Skeleton. 

I searcht all Seth, Episcopus Saturn’s, papers that were 
at his house at Knightsbridge neer London where he dyed. 
The custome is, when the Bishop of Sarum dies, that the Deane 
and Chapter lock-up his Studie and put a Seale on it. His 
scatterd ^pers I rescued from being used by the Cooke since 
his death; which was destinated with other good papers and 
letters to be put under pies. 



WALTER WARNER 


pmiiie William Harvey may have read Warner’s manosctim 
treatise about the dtculation of the blood, it is obvious that Warners 
views were basol on the current knowledge of the period, correct 
in certain details, but ignorant of the implications of the whole. 
Professor Rolleston said m the Harveian Oration of 187) : What was 
left for Harvey to discover was nothing less than the circulation itself. 
His predecessors had but impinged, and that by guesswork, upon 
distent segments of the dtae, and then gone off at a tangent mto 
outer darkness, whilst he worked and provra and demonstrated round 
its entire periphery. Warner died in 1640.] 

T his Waiter Warner was both Mathematician and 
Philosopher, and ’twas he that putt-out Thomas Harlot’s 
Algebra, though he mentions it not. 

Walter had but one hand (borne so) : Dr. John Pell thinks 
a right hand; his mother was frighted, wmch caused this 
deformity, so that instead of a 1 ^ hand, he had only a Stump 
with five warts upon it, instead of a hand and fingers. He wore 
a cuffe on it like a pockett. The Doctor never sawe his stump, 
but Mr. Warner’s man told him so. 

This account I received from Mr. Isaac Walton: tin's is Ins omte 
band writing —Mr. Warner did long and constantly lodg nere 
the Water-stares or market in Woolstable (Woolstable is a 
place or lane not far from Charing Crosse, and nerer to 
Northumberland bowse). My Lord of Winchester tells me he 
knew him, and that he saide he first fownd out the cerculation 
of the blood, and discover’d it to Do’ Harvie (who said that 
’twas he (himselfe) that found it) for which he is so memorably 
fiunose. 

Mr. Warner did tell Dr. Pell, that when Dr. Harvey came 
out with his Circulation of the Blood, he did wonder whence 
Dr. Harvey had it: but comeing one day to the Earle of 
Leicester, he found Dr. Harvey in the Hall, talking very familiarly 
with Mr. Prothero, to whom Mr. Warner had mscoursed con¬ 
cerning this Exercitation of his De Circulation Sanffdnis, and 
made no question but Dr. Harvey had his Hint from Prothero. 
Dr. Pell saves that Mr. Warner rationated demonstratively 
by Beates of the Pulses that there must be a Circulation of the 
Blood. 
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Wamet had a poation of 40 pounds a yeate from dut Earle 
of Northumberland that lay so long a prisner in the Towre, 
and som alowance from Sir Tho. Alcsbery with whome he 
usually spent his sumer in Windesor puk, and was welcom, for 
he was harmless and quet. His winter was spent at the 
Wolstable, where he dyed in the time of the Padiament of 1640, 
of which, or whome, he was no louer. 

Mr. Walter Warner made an Inverted Logarithmicall 
Table, i.e. whereas Briggs’ table fills his Margin widi Numbers 
encreasing by Unites, and over-against them setts their 
Logarithms, which because of incommensurability must needs 
be either abundant or deficient; Mr. Warner (like a Dicdont^ 
of the Latine before the English) fills the Margin with 
Logarithmes encreasing by Unites, and setts to every one of 
them so many continuall meane proportionalls between one 
and 10, and they for the same reason must also have the last 
figure incompleat. These, which, before Mr. John Pell grew 
acquainted with Mr. Warner, were ten thousand, and at Mr. 
Warner’s request were by Mr. Pell’s hands, or direction, made 
a hundred-thousand. 

Quaere Dr. Pell, what is the use of those Inverted 
Logarithmes ? for W. Warner would not doe such a thing in 
vaine. 
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JOHN WHITSON 


[Bom 1557. Metdutnt adventuxet. When Philip n of Spain laid 
an endutgo on English ships in 1585, Whitson fitted out the Mqjfiovtr 
to make tepzisals. He took an active pact in the eady Toy^es fot 
the setdemeitt of Notdi Ameiica. He was four times married and 
was J<dm Aubrey’s godfather. Died 1629.] 


J OHN WHITSON, Alderman of the City of Bristol, was 
borne at G>yer in the Forest of Deane in the Countie of 
Gloucester: he went to schoole at Bristow, where he made 
a good proficience in the Latin tongue. He was bound 
Apprentice to Alderman Vawr, a Spanish Merchant of this 
Qty. He was a handsome young fellow; and his old Master 
(the Alderman) being dead, his IVustress one day called him into 
the Wine-cellar and bad him broach the best Butt in the Cellar 
for her; and truly he broach’t his Mistdsse, who after maried 
him. This story will last perhaps as long as Bristol is a Qty. 

He had a very good healthy constitution, and was an early 
Riser; wrote all his Letters and dispatched his businesse 
betime in the Morning. He had a good naturall Witt, and gaind 
by the Spanish trade a fair Estate. 

He lived nobly; kept a plentiful! Table; and was the most 
popular magistrate in the Uty, alwaies chosen a Member of 
Padiament. He kept a noble house, and did entertain and treat 
the Peers and great Persons that came to the Qty. He kept his 
Hawkes. 

He was charitable in his Life in breeding-up of poor 
Scholars: I remember five that had been bred-up vmder him, 
but not one of them came to good, they lived so luxuriously. 

His second Wife was a very beautiful! Dame, as by her 
picture (at length) in the Dining tome, doeth appear. By her he 
had a Daughter, his only child, who was counted the Flower of 
Bristol, who was maried to Sit Thomas Trenchard of Dorset¬ 
shire. His beloved and only Daughter dyeing (together with 
her child) Richard Wheeler, his N^hew, who was bred a 
Merchant under him with others, was ms Heir; but he proving 
a Sott and a capricious Coxcomlx, he setled all his Estate upon 
the City of Bristow for pious Uses, and was, I doe believe, the 
greatest Benefactor that ever the Qty had. 



He dyed about the seaventy-sixth yeare of his age by a 
fall from his hotse; his head pitching on a nail that stood on 
its head by a Smyth’s shop. He was butied very honoutably; 
besides all his Relations in mourning, he had as many poor old 
men and woemen as he was yeaies old in mourning gownes 
and hoodes, the Mayor and Aldermen in Mourning; all the 
Trained Band (he was their Colonel) attended the Funerall and 
their Pikes had black Ribons and Drummes were covered with 
Black doath. 



JOHN WILKINS 


[Botn 1614. Divine. Though he had been private chaplain to 
Giarles I’s nmhew, the Prince Palatine, he adhered to the Padiamentary 
side in the Cjvil War and took the Covenant. Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford, 1648. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1659. 
Deprived of die Mastership at the Restoration, he became a Pre- 
bencbuy of York. First Secretary of the Royal Society 1662. Dean 
of Ripon 1663. Bishop of Chester 1668. Dira 1672.] 

H IS father was a Goldsmith in Oxford. Mr. Francis 
Potter knew him very well, and was wont to say that 
he was a very ingeniose man, and had a very Mechanicall 
head. He was much for Trying of Experiments, and his head 
ran much upon the perpetmll motion. He maryed a daughter 
of Mr. John Dod (who wrote on the Gimmandments) at whose 
house, at Fawlsley, she laye-in with her son John, of whome 
we are now to speake. 

He had his Grammar learning in Oxford (I thinke from 
Mr. Sylvester, over the meadowes). He was admitted of Mag- 
dalen-hall in Oxford, 1627; his Tutor there was the learned 
Mr. John Tombs (Coryphaeus of the Anabaptists). 

He has sayd oftentimes that the first rise, or hint of his 
Rising, was from goeing accidentally a courseing of a Hare: 
where an ingeniose Gentleman of good quality falling into 
discourse with him, and finding him to have very good pa^es, 
told him that he would never gett any considerable preferment 
by continuing in the University; and that his best way was to 
betake himselfe to some Lord’s or great persons’ House that 
had good Benefices to conferre. Sayd Mr. J. Wilkins, 1 am 
not feiowne in the world; I know not to whom to addresse 
myselfe upon such a designe. The Gentleman replied, I will 
recommend you myselfe, and did so, to (as I thinke) Lord 
Viscount Say and Seale, where he stayed with veiy good likeing 
till the late Civill warres, and then he was Chaplain to his High- 
nesse Charles Louis, Prince Elector Palatine of the Rhine, with 
whom he went (after the Peace concluded in Germany) and was 
well preferred there by his Highnessc. 

After the Visitation at C&on by the Parliament, he gott 
to be Warden of Wadham CoUedge. Anno 1656 he maded to 
Robina, the Relict of Dr. French, Canon of Christchurch, Oxon, 
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and «ster to Olivet, (dien) Lord Pcotectot, who made him 
Master of Trinity coHedae io Cambridge (in which place he 
xevived Leamine by strict examinations at elections: be was 
much honouzed thete, and heartily loved by all) where he 
continued till 1660 (the Restaurarion of his Majestie). Then he 
was Minister of Saint Laurence church in Lonaon. His fdend, 
Seth Ward, D.D., being made Bishop of Excester, he was made 
riiete Deane, and anno 1668 by die invour of George, Duke of 
Buckingham, was made Bishop of Chester; and was extremely 
well befoved in his Diocese. Anno Domini 1672 he dyed of the 
stone. 

He left a Legacy of four hundred pounds to the Royall 
Society, and had he been able would have given mote. He was 
no great read man; but one of much and deepe thinking, and 
of a working head; and a prudent man as well as ing«tiose. 
He was one of Seth, Lord Bishop of Saturn’s most intimate 
Friends. He was a lustie, strong growne, well sett, broad 
shoulderd person, cheerfiill, and hospitable. 

He was the prindpall Reviver of Experimental! Philosophy 
at Oxford, where he had weekely an ea^rimentall philosophical! 
Qubbe, which began 1649, and was the Incmabtda of the Royall 
Society. When he came to London, they mett at the Bull¬ 
head taveme in Cheapside (e.g. 1658, 1659, and after) till it 
grew to big for a Qubb. The first beginning of the Royal 
Society (where they putt discourse in paper and brought it 
to use) was in the Chamber of William Bim, Esqr., eldest son 
of Sir Peter Ball of Devon, in the Middle Temple. They had 
meetings at Taverns before, but ’twas here where it formally 
and in good earnest sett up: and so they came to Gresham 
CoUedge parlour. 

Scnpsit;— Tht Discovety of a World in the Moone (long since); 
A Discourse tending to prove that ’tis probable our Earth is one of 
tlu Planets ; Art tf Praying and PreacUng; MathematicallMag^, 
dedicated to the Prince Elector; ^aU Character —^TTiis last 
was his Darling, and nothing troubled him so much when he 
dyed, as that he had not compleated it; which will now in a 
yeare more be donne by the care and studies of Mr. Robert 
Hooke, of Gresham College; Mr. Andrew Paschall, B.D. of 
Chedzoy, in com. Somerset; Mr. Francis Lodwyck, of London, 
merchant; Mr. John Ray, R.S.S., of Essex; and Mr. Thomas 
Pigott, M.A. (Wadham College). 



JOHN WILMOT : 
EARL OF ROCHESTER 


[Bom 1647. Poet and libertine. Master of Arts at Oxford when 
little mote than fourteen. He travelled abroad and, on his return, 
he identified himself with the most dissolute set of Charles ITs 
Coutdets, soon excelling them all in profligacy. In 1666 he was made 
a Gentleman of the King’s Bedchamber and, in 1674, he received a 
special mark of the royal favour by being appointed Kee^ of Wood- 
stock Park. Towards the end of his life ne declared that ne was under 
die influence of drink for five consecutive years. At the same time 
he cultivated a brilliant faculty for amorous lyrics, obscene rhymes 
and mordant satires in verse, which more than once caused his dismissal 
from Court. However he was alwa^ taken back into favour and 
although he quickly ruined his phpical health by his excesses, his 
intellect retained all its vivacity untu his death in 1680.] 

ABOUT 18, he stole his Lady, Elizabeth Malet, a daughter 
and heir, a great fortune; for which 1 remember I sawe 

^him a Prisoner in the Tower about 1662. 

His youthly spirit and oppulent fortune did sometimes 
make him doe extravagant actions, but in the country he was 
generally civill enough. He was wont to say that when he 
came to Brentford the Devill entred into him and never left 
him till he came into the Country again. 

He was Raunger of Woodstock-parke and lived often at 
the Lodge at the west end, a very delightfull place and noble 
prospect westwards. Here his Lordship had severall lascivious 
Pictures drawen. 

His Lordship read all manner of bookes. Mr. Andrew 
Marvell (who was a good Judge of Witt) was wont to say that 
he was the best English Satyrist and had the tight veine. ’Twas 
pitty Death tooke him off so soon. 

In his last sicknesse he was exceedingly paenitent and wrote 
a letter of his repentance to Dr. Burnet, which is pqnted. 

He sent for all his servants, even the piggard-boy, to come 
and hear his Palinode. 



THOMAS WOLSEY 


[Bom 1475. Cardinal and statesman. Rector of Lymington: 
Prei^dary of Lincoln and Hereford: Canon of Windsor: of 

Linco^, Hereford, York and St. Stephen’s, Westminster: Precentor of 
London : Bishop of Toumay, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Durham and 
Windiester: Archbishop of York: Cardinal. Chaplain to Henry VIl 
1J07. Almoner to Henry VIII ijoo. Lord Chancellor 1515. He 
accompanied Henry VIII to the Field of the Qoth of Gold in ijao. 
Wolsey displayed on a colossal scale the pride and power of the 
media^al Cnutch and was almost as rich a man as the King himself. 
For his natural son he obtained four arch-deaconries, a deanery, five 
prebends and two rectories. Wolsey supported Henry in his divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon i; 27. Owing to the delay in the divorce 
proceedings, he incurred the dislike of Anne Boleyn, who infiuenced 
the King against him, with the result that a Bill of Indictment was 
preferred against him in 1530. After receiving a General Pardon, 
he retired to Cawood, but he was again arrested for High Treason on 
information given by his physician Dr. Agostini, who accused the 
Cardinal of bringing the King’s Majesty into marvellous danger, for knowing 
himself to have the fiul and contapous disease of the gtyat pox, broken osst 
upon Jam in divers parts of his boty, be bad come daily to Hts Grace, blowing 
uptm him with bis perilous and i^ective breath. He died at Leicester on 
ms way to London to answer mese charges in 1530.] 


T homas wolsey, ordinal, was a Butcher’s son, of 
Ipswych, in SufFolke. He was ^ccalaur of Arts so young, 
that he was called the Boy-Bacchalaur. 

He was a Fellowe of Magdalen Olledge in Oxford, where 
he was Tutor to a young Gentleman of Limmington, near 
Ilchester, in whose guift the presentation of that church is, 
worth the better part of 200 poimds per annum, which he gave 
to his Tutor Wolsey. He had committed hereabout some 
debauchery (I thinke, drunke: no doubt he was of a high rough 
spirit) and spake derogatorily of Sit Amias Paulet (a Justice 
of Peace in the neighbourhood) who putt him into the Stockes, 
which, when he came to be Cardimdl, he did not forget; he 
layed a Fine upon Sir Amias to build the Gate of the Middle 
Temple. 

His Rise was his quick and prudent dispatch of a message 
to Paris for Henry 8. 

He had a most magnificent spirit. 
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He was a gieat Builder, as appeares by White-hall, Hampton- 
G>utt. Eshui, in Surrey, a noble house, built of the best 
burn^t brick (^rhaps) that ever I sawe; stately gate-house 
and hall. This stately house (a fitt Palace for a Prince) 
was bought about 1666 by^ a Vintner of London, who is 
since broke, and the house is sold, and pulled downe to the 
ground, about 1678. He built the stately tower at Magdalen 
Colledge in Oxford, and that stately Palace at Winchester 
(where he was Bishop) called Wolsey-hOuse; I remember it 
pretty well, standing 1647. Now, I thinke, it is most pulled 
downe. 

His noble foundation of his Colledge of Christ-church in 
Oxford, where the stately hall was omy perfected by him. 
There were designed (as yet may appeare by the building) most 
magnificent Qoysters (the brave designe wherof Dr. John Fell 
hatn deteriorated wjth his new device) to an extraordinary 
spacious Quadrangle, to the entrance whereof was carrying up 
a Tower (a Gate-house) of extraordinary rich and noble Gothique 
building. When the present Great-Duke of Tuscany was at 
Oxford, he was more taken with that, then all the rest 
of the Buildings he sawe there, and tooke a second viewe 
of it. 

It should not be forgotten what a noble foundation there 
was for the Chapell, which did runne from the Colledge, along 
the street as far as the Blew-boare Inne; which was about 
7 foot or more high, and adorned with a very rich Gothique 
Water-table. It was ptilled downe by Dr. John Fell 
(the Deane) about 1670, to use the stones about the 
^lledge. 

William Fenshaw Esq. told me, that he had seen a letter 
writt by Cardinal Wolsey to this purpose viz :—^My Lord, I 
understand that there is a Reformation in Religion intended 
by the Parliament; and I wish that severall things were 
reformed; but let me tell you that when you have reformed, 
that others will come, and refine upon you, and others again 
upon them; et sic deinceps, that at last there will be no 
Religion left, but Atheisme will spring up. The Mysteries 
of Religion are to be let alone; they will not beare an 
examination. 

The Silver Cross that was wont to be carried before Cardinal 
Wolsey, fell out of its Socket, and was like to have knock’d 
one of the Bishops’ Servants’ Brains out. A very little while 
afmr, came in a Messenger, and arrested the Cardinal, before 
he could get out of the House. 

Returning to London from Yorke, he died at Leicester, 
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whexe he ]ii» boded (i» the shame of Qmst-diuich men) yet 
odthout any monument. 

Af^ tbot^t from Ins <mmt store, Wolsey mi^t have 
A VsUaee or a CoUedff for ins Grave, 

Yet here be ties interred, as if that aU 
Of him to be remembred were ins Fall. 

If than art thus neglected, what shall wee 
Hope after Death that are hut Shreds of thee ? 


FINIS 
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INDEX 


T he spelling of the names in this Index is not always identical 
with that in the text; the neafest approximation to Aubrey’s 
many variations has been given. 

The pace numbers in heavy type refer to the Lives proper. 
Aubrey^s habit of numbenn^ peers by their Christian names has 
been corrected. For instance, Prdiip (2nd), Earl of Pembroke, means 
that this was the second Philip to tc Earl of Pembroke, not that 
Philip was the second Earl of Pembroke. 

Bishops are listed under their surnames. Peers under their titles, 
and Queens under their Christian names. Unless wives are specifically 
mentioned by name, they are not listed separately from their nusbands. 
Books are included under their authors. 

Biblical and mythical characters are not included in this Index; 
nor are the publishers of Aubrey’s works. 


Abbot, George, Ixv, 3-4,, 187. 

Abbot, Mris, bax, 3-4. 

Abbot, Robert, 3. 

Abendon (Abingdon), James Bertie, 
I St Earl of, lii, Ixxix, Ixxxii, 
Ixxxv, xeix, cii, civ. 

Aesop, 220, 221. 

Agostini, Dr., 322. 

Amemarle, George Monk, ist Duke 
of, xlvii, Ivii, xcv, 123, 204-208, 
215. 

Alesbury (Aylesbury), Sir Thomas, 
316. 

Allen, H., 137. 

Allen, Thomas, 5, 97, 145. 

Allen, Mr., 224. 

Alleyne, Edward, Ixxv, 

Andrewes, Lancelot, 6-7, 172, 282. 

Anjou, Francois De France, Due 
D’, 265, 269, 278. 

Anne Boleyn, Consort of Henry 
VIII, Ixiv, 28, 213, 322. 

Anne of Denmark, Consort of 
James I, xxiii, xxxv, 108, 113, 
178. 

Anstey, Mr., 02. 

Apollonius Rhodius, 200. 

Appleton, Mr., Ixxv. 

Aratus, 200. 

Archimedes, 39. 

Aristophanes, 89. 

Aristode, xix, xl, 8, 94, 129, 138, 
247. 

Arundd, Alethea, Countess of, xl. 


Arundel, Thomas Howard, and 
Earl of, 16, 131, 162, 163, 224. 

Arundell of Wardour, Henry 
Arundell, 3rd Baron, xlvii, 337. 

Ascham, Anthony, 209. 

Ascham, Roger, xxxii. 

Ashe, John, xliii. 

Ashmole, Elias, xxv, xlviii, Ivi, Ivii, 
Iviii, xciii, ciii, 89, 97, 217, 223, 
3 ^ 7 - 

Ashton, Sir Thomas, 23. 

Atkins, Alderman, 194. 

Atdeus, 32. 

Aubrey, Deborah, mother of John, 
xviii, XX, xxv, xl, li, lii, xcii, 
xciii. 

Aubrey, Sir Edward, xlv. 

Aubrey, Sir John, the elder, Ivii, 

174 , »75. J37. 566 . 

Aubrey, Sir John, liii, xcvii. 

Aubrey, John, xvii-cx and passim. 

Aubrey, Lewis, 174, 175. 

Aubrey, Rach^ grandmother, 40, 
41, 78, 89. 

Aubrey, Richard, father, xvii, xxiii, 
xxvi, XXX, xxxiT, xxxv, xxxvii, 
xl, 1^. 

Aubrey, Sir Thomas, 174. 

Aubrey, Thomas, brother, Ivi. 

Aubrey, William, great-grand£sther, 
xviii, xlv, Ixxxiv, 89. 

Aubrey, Sir William, xlv. 

Aubrey, William, brother, xxiv, 
1x3^ xdi, xdii. 
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INDEX 


Augur, Mr«, 31. 

Augustus, O^vius Giesar, 32. 
Austin, Mr., 213. 

Avicenna, xl, 129. 

Aylworth, William. S00 Harcourt. 
Ayton, Sir Robert, xxvi, ijo. 

Bacon, Anthony, ii, 14. 

Bacon, Elixabeth, ii. 

Bacon, Francis. See Viscount St. 
Albans. 

Bacon, Lord. See Viscount St. 
Albans. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 14. 

Bacon, Roger, friar, 72. 

Bagshawe, Edward, Ixxxiii, 74. 
Baker, Mr., 292. 

Ball, Sir Peter, xlxi, 320. 

Ball, William, xlxi, 320. 

Baltimore, Cecil Calvert, ist 

Baron, 3. 

Baltimore, Cecil Calvert, 2nd 

Baron, Ixxviii. 

Bancroft, Richard, xciv. 

Banks, Anne, 308. 

Banks, Hierome, Ixii. 

Barclay, John, Ixxxiii. 

Barford, Susanna, Ixxiv. 

Barnes, Joseph, 186. 

Baronius, Cesar, cardinal, 187. 
Barrow, Isaac, i7-20« 

Barrow, Thomas, 17, 18, 19. 
Bastwick, John, 250. 

Batchcroft, Thomas, Ixxxiii, 185. 
Bath, John Grenville, Earl of, 207, 
208. 

Bathurst, Edward, 181. 

Bathurst, George, 129. 

Bathurst, Ralph, Ivi, Ixiii, Ixv, 56, 
90, 181, 313. 

Bathurst, Mr., 182. 

Batten, Mr., 274. 

Batty, Mr., 43. 

Baxter, Mr., 294. 

Baynton, Sir Edward, 193, 290. 
Baytins, Mr., Ixx. 

Beaumont, Francis, judge, 21. 
Beaumont, Francis, dramatist, Ixxv, 
21, 177- 

Bede, The Venerable, xxv. 

Bee, Cornelius, 117. 

Beeston, Mr., Ivi, 282. 

Bendish, Sir Thomas, 19. 

Bentham, Jeremy, lix. 


Berners, Dame Marian (Juliana), 
139. 

Bertie, Baron. See Earl of Abingdon. 
Besse, the I^dy. See Eliz^th, 
Queen of Bohemia. 

Betri^e, Colonel, 25. 

Bie, Inomas, Ivii, 308. 

BiOingsley, Sir Henry, Ixi, 89. 
Billingsley, Sir Thomas, 9. 
Birkenhead, Sir John, Ixxiv, 23-24, 
244. 

Birket, Henry, 187. 

Birkhead, Henry, Ixxxix. 

Blackburne, Richard, Ixx, Ixxxix, 
158. 

Blacket, Mrs., 242. 

Bleese, Mr., xxxiii. 

Blount, Sir Charles. See Lord 
Mount) oy. 

Blount, Charles, 26. 

Blount, Edward, 108. 

Blount, Sir Henry, 25-27. 
Blundevill, Thomas, 11. 

Bocconi, Laird, 297. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, civ, 267. 
Bolton, Samuel, 217. 

Bond, Mris., 287. 

Bond, Thomas, 81, 287. 

Bonham, Mrs., xliii. 

Bonner, Edmund, 23, 89. 

Boothby, Mr., 222. 

Boris, Prince, 90. 

Borough, Caisho, 29-30. 

Boston, Mr., 130. 

Boswell, Sir William, 230. 

Bourman, Thomas, 172. 

Bovey, Andrew, 31. 

Bovey, James, 31-33. 

Bowman, Mr., 26. 

Boyle, Elizabeth, 282. 

Boyle, the Hon. Robert, xxiii, xlviii, 
Iv, Ixx, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, 3), 36-379 
158, 165, 254 - 

Branmton, Mr. Baron (Sir John 
Bramston), Ivii. 

Brent, Roger, liii. 

Brereton (Brerton), William Brerton, 
3rd Baron, 231. 

Brerewood, Edward, xxviii, 

Breton, Nicholas, 138, viii. 

Brett, James, 366. 

Briggs, Henry, 36-3^ 268, 316. 
Bristol, George Digby, 2nd Earl of, 
100. 
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INDEX 


Bristol^ John IKgby, ist Earl of» 

254. 

Btograve, Mr., Ixv. 

Brooke, Sir Fulke Greville, 1st 
Baron, 8, 85, 86, 278. 

Brooke, Robert Greville, 2nd Baron, 

XXX, cvi, 235. 

Brookes, Margaret, 93. 

Brookes, Mr., 17. 

Broughton, Inward, 40, 41. 

Broughton, Elizabeth, 40-141. 

Brouncker, William Brouncker, 2nd 
Viscount, 1 , Ixx, Ixxvii, 160, 240. 

Brown, Thomas, 279. 

Brown, Mr., Ivii. 

Browne, Sir Richard, 206. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, xxi, xxviii, 
xlviii, Ivi, 90. 

Browne, William, tailor, lii. 

Browne, William, poet, 140. 

Browne, William, tutor, 64. 

Brownrig, Ralph, 312. 

Bryce, James, civ. 

Buchanan, George, cii. 

Buckhurst, Lord. See Earl of 
Dorset. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, ist 
Duke of, xxii, 3, 72, 73, 84, 85, 

97, 179, 220, 266, 296. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 2nd 
Duke of, xxviii, Ixviii, xci, cv, 

45 , 76, 87, 3*0, 34 ^- 

Buckingham, Mary Villiers, Countess 
of, xxii. 

Burges, Mr., xxvi. 

Burghley, William Cecil, Baron, 
xix, 67, 188, 265, 303. 

Burnet, Gilbert, 321. 

Burroughes (Borough), Sir John, 
29-30. 

Burton, Henry, 250. 

Burton, Robert, 165. 

Busby, Richard, xc, 165, 233. 

Bushell, Thomas, 10, 13,4i^> 130. 

Bussey, Parson, 72. 

Butler, Samuel, xlviii, Ivi, 45 -^ 7 f 85- 

Butler, William, 4B-50. 

Button, Sir William, xxxviii. 

Byron, George Gordon, 6th Baron, 

188. 

Caesar, Julius, 39, 139, 149- 

Caesar Sir Julius, 12. 

Calvert, George, 3. 
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Calvin, Jean, lx. 

Cambrai, Bishop of, 102. 

Camden, William, xii, xiv, Ixxvii, 
51-52, 177, 179. 

Carbe^, John Vaughan, 3rd Earl 
of, Ixxviii, Ixxxix, 233, 237. 
Carey, Sir l^mund, 78. 

Carleton, Sir Dudley. See Viscount 
Dorchester. 

Carlisle, Countess of, Ixv. 

Carnarvon, Charles Dormer, 2nd 
Earl of, Ixi. 

Carteret, Sir George, 230. 
Cartwright, WiUiam, xxxv, evii, 

Caryl!^. , 222. 

Castiglione, Baldassare, xxviii. 
Catherine of Aragon, Consort of 
Henry VIII, 213, 322. 

Catherine of Braganza, Consort of 
Charles II, 133. 

Catharine Parr, Consort of Henry 
VIII, 141. 

Cato, 39, 200. 

Cavendish, Sir Charles, 58. 
Cavendish, Charles, Ivi, 59-70* 
Cavendish, Thomas, 236. 

Cecil. See Lord Burghley. 
Censorinus, Ixx. 

Chaloncr, Thomas, Ixxxix, 61-^Z, 
107, 309. 

Chandler, R., Ixi. 

Chandois, Lord, xcv. 

Chantrel, Mr., 220. 

Chapell, Mr., 200. 

Chapman, George, 145, 177. 
Chapman, Rebecka, 243. 

Chapman, Thomas, 243. 

Charles I, King of England, xviii, 
xix, XXV, xxxi, xxxiv, xxxv, 

xxxviii, Ixiv, xciii, xcv, cv, 3, 23, 
2J, * 9 . 50. 42, 33 . 34 . 33 . 3 ^. 39 . 
6i. 63. 73 . 76. 80, 81, 86, 95, 
104, 105, 124, 128. 129. *56. 

144, 145, 151, 172, 180, 192, 

193, 194. 197. *04. 203. 

243. *37. 274. 296, joi, 505. 
Qutrles II, King of Englan<4 xxiv, 
xxxv, xlvii, xlviii, 1, u, Ixix, Ixv, 
Ixxii, ixxxii, Ixxxiii, boacviii, 
leix, 23, 39, 45, 62, 73, 76, 87, 
88, 92, 93, 104, 114, 121, 128, 

129, 143. *4i 132, 133. 

162, 174, 173, 176. 193. » 95 » 
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196, 205» 2o6, 207, 210, 211, 
212, 219, 220, 221, 225, 2J1, 
234, 235, 241, 230, 2J1, 284, 
288, 292, 293, 296, 308, 309, 



Gharnock, Thomas, cvii. 

Chaucer, Sir Geofbey, xxxiii, xxxix, 
76, 78, 265, 282. 

Chcrbc^, Lord. See Lord Herbert 
of ^erbury. 

Chester, Charles, 255. 

CheyneU, Francis, 64. 

Child, Thomas, 253. 

Chillingworth, William, 56, 63-64. 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, 94. 
Qcero, Marcus Tullius, xxv, xxvii, xl, 
129. 

Qcilia, Viceroy of, 243. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st Earl 
of, Ixi^i, xcviii, cv, 46,144,173. 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 2nd E^rl 
of, Ixxxviii, xcviii, xeix. 

Qarges, Nan, 205, 208. 

Clarges, Sir Thomas, 205. 

Qarke, Mr., 202. 

Qavius, Christopher, Ixxxii, cv, 268. 
Clement VII, Pope, 28. 

Cleveland, Barbara Villiers, Duchess 
of, xxiv. 

Qeveland, John, xxxiv, 45-46. 

Clun, Mr., 178. 

Cobham, Henry Brooke, 8th Baron, 
257 - 

Cockaine, Mr., 10. 

Codrin^on, Jane, lii. 

Coke, Sir inward, xxxvii, Ivii, 9, 

67-68. 

Coke, Lady, 67, 68. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 69, 174. 
Coldwell, John, 84. 

Cole, Mr., xxiv. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 136, 188. 
Colet, John, 70, 102. 

Coley, Henry, Iviii, Ixxii. 

Collins, Dr., 312. 

Collins, Marc, 264. 

Columbus, Christopher, xxii. 
Columella, 200. 

Colwall, Daniel, Ixx. 

Combes, John, 275. 

Cooke, Arnold, 137. 

Cooke, Sir Rol^rt, 137. 

Cooper, Thomas, 36, 71. 


Coote, Dr., 135. 

Corbet, Richard, xevi, 72-74. 
Corbet, Vincent, 72. 

Cork, Ridiard Boyle, 1st Earl of, 

Corneille, Pierre, Ivii, Ixxii, 242. 
Cornwallejrs, Mr., 09. 

Cornwallis, Sir Wimam, 108. 

Cosh, Major, 258. 

Cosin, Jonn, 156. 

Cotton, Charles, 192. 

Cotton, Mr., 93. 

Cotton, Sir Robert, 90, 272. 

Cotton, Sir Thomas, 272. 

Cowley, Abraham, 75-^ 93,98,242. 
Cowper (Cooper), Samuel, xxvii, 
xciv, 45, 152, 133. 

Cowper, Thomas. See Cooper. 
Cowper, William, 136. 

Crane, Mr., 48. 

Crescy (Cressy), Hugh, 36. 

Croft, Herbert, xlv, Ixxxiii, 294. 
Croftes, Sir William, Ixxxiii, 294. 
Crofton, lames, 34. 

Cromwell, Oliver, xxiv, xxxi, xli, 
xlii, xlvii, Ixiii, xcv, d, di, 
19. 44 . 59 f I 5 i> ^ 9 ^ * 93 . 

194, 196, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
209, 211, 229, 231, 239, 230, 
294, 308, 309, 320. 

Cromwell, Richard, 194,193,204,231. 
Cruttendeii, Henry, xcviii. 

Cuff, Henry, 68. 

Cumberland, George Clifford, 3rd 
Earl of, M6. 

Cum-Fu-Zu ((Tonfudus), 32. 

Curie, Walter, 64 . 

Curtin, Madam, cviii. 

Curtin, Sir WilUam, cviii. 

Curwyn, Mr., 119. 

Danby, Henry Danvers, 1st Earl of, 
xxxii, 77, 78, 80, 81, 278. 
Daniel, Samud, 138. 

Danvers, Anne, liuly, 12, 80. 
Danvers, Sir Charles, 77-79» 80. 
Danvers, Charles, 137. 

Danvers, Eliaabeth, Lady, 78. 
Danvers, Henry, 78. 

Danvers, Jane, 137. 

Danvers, Sir John, 77, 78, 278. 
Danvers, Sir John, regidde, xxxi, 
9, J9. 67,77,78, to-ftt, 100, 

103,134,137,178,189, *13. 
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Daovm, Ridiud, 77. 

Danvers, 'Hiotnu, X57. 

Darrel, ^nstantine, IvL 
Dartmou^ George Legge, ist 
Baron, 78. 

Dary, Michael, xzviii. 

Davenant, Edward, merchant, Sz, 8). 
Davenant, Edward D.D., lix, 71, 

83S-84. 

Davenant, John, Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, 8z, 8}, 84. 

Davenant, John, son of Edward, 83, 
84. 

Davenant, John, vintner, 85. 
Davenant, Robert, 8j, 86, 2^. 
Davenant, Sir William, xcviii, xcix, 
Ixxxiv, dii, 63, 85-88, 197, 
212, 221, 275, 283, 287, 288, 
289, 290. 

Davenport, John, Iv, Ixxviii. 
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Dayreli, Sir John, 245, 246. 
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Dee, John, lx, 89-90. 
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182. 

Denham, Sir John, poet, xcviii, Ivi, 
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Devonshire, William Cavendish, 3rd 
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Dod, John, 319. 

Dodington, Sir Francis, xxxi, xli, 98. 
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138, 144, 169, 170, 177, 179. 
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of, Ixxxix, xc, 266. 
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Duncomb, Sir John, 298. 
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Dunstable, Sir John, Ixxi, h^. 
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Duret, Mr., Ixx. 
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Earles, John, 21, 57, 267. 
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Ent, Sir Georee, 129, 299. 

Eat, George, Ixxvii, xcix, 75, 299, 
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of, xcv, 103, 106. 

Estcott, R., 92. 

Estrees, Cesar D’, cardinal, 121. 
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Ettrick, Anthony, Iviii, Ixi, Ixii, 
xcvii, 34, 182. 

Euclid, Ixxxiii, 89,130,163,248. 

Euripides, 149. 

Evans, Arise, Ixv, 

Evans, Parson, 148. 

Evelyn, John, xxvii, xlviii, Ixxvi, 
162, 163, 224, 223, 
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Baron, Ixxxviii, 104, 203, 204, 
213. 
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Faldo, Goodwife, 90. 
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195- 

Falkland, Ledce, Viscountess, 33. 

Falkland, Lucius Cary, 2nd Viscount, 
Ivi, 55-57, 6}, 64, 88, 157, 177, 

J09. 313- 

Falkner, Elizabeth, loi. 

Fanshave, Sir Richard, xxxi, 197. 

Fantom, Carlo, i05-ioi. 


Farr, James, 26, 27. 

Farrer, Mr., 99. 

Fell, John, Im, liv, Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, 
xcii, 35 » 738 3 * 5 - 
Felltham, Oven, 100. 

Felton, John, 86. 

Fenshaw, William, 323. 

Fenshawe, Mris., 186. 

Fenton, Sir Geoffrey, 34, 33. 

Fenton, Sir Maurice, 240. 

Fenton, Mris., 34, 33. 

Ferrar, Nicholas, 136. 

Filmorc (Filmer), Sir Robert, 31. 
Fish, Dr., xxiii^ 

Fitton, Mary, 143. 

Fitzgerald family, 303. 

Fleetwood, Sir William, 107. 
Fletcher, John, Ivi, Ixxv, 21-22, 177. 
Florence, Duke of, 224. 

Florio, John, loS. 

Fludd, Thomas, 135. 

Ford, Sir Edward, xlix. 

Forest, Edward, liii. 

Forman, Simon, 217. 

Fortcscuc, Sir John, 99. 
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de, 301. 

Fowler, John, 242. 

Fox, Sir Somerset, cii. 

Foxe, John, 28. 

France, King of. See Louis XIV. 
Freeman, Ralph, 312. 

French, Dr., 319. 

French, Robina, 319. 

Fry, Francis, X0^XX2. 

Fry, Mrs., 112. 

Fuller, Nicholas, Iv, 7. 

Fuller, Thomas, cv. 

Furze, Mrs., 109, iii. 

Furze, Philip, 109, 110, 1x1, X12. 
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Gardiner, Sgt., Ixxvii. 
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Gassendi, Pierre, 309. 
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Gavton, Edmund, xii. 
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Germany. Emperor of. 162. 

Gibson. Edmund, zcvii. c. 327. 
Gidley. Thomasin. 110. 112. 
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298, 299. 

Gill. Alexander, the younger. 63. 
Glisson, Francis, xlviii. 

Gloucester, Henry. Duke of, 92. 
Glover, Robert, 52. 

Goclenius. Rodolph, 196. 

Godfrey. Mr.. Ixx. 

Godolphin, John, Iv. 

Godolphin, Sidney, 309. 

Goffe, Thomas, 113. 

Goldman (Gouldman), Francis, cvi. 
Goodman, Gabriel, Ixxxiv. 
Goodwin, William, 267. 

Goodwyn (Goodwin), Thomas, xcvi, 
267. 

Goodyere, Mr,, 43. 

Gore, Thomas, xlv, cvi. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, 78, 

Graunt, John, xxxvi, 114-115, 238. 
Gray, Lord Deputy, See Lord Grey 
de Wilton. 

Greatorex, Ralph, 70, 116, 225. 
Greaves, John, Ixix, 312. 

Greaves, Thomas, Ixix. 

Green, Nan, xiv, 238. 

Grenbergerus, Father, 210. 
Grenville, Sir Richard, 344. 

Grey, Lady lane, 141. 

Grey de Wilton, Arthur Grey, 14th 
Baron, 253, 282. 

Griffith, Richard, 249. 

Grimston, Sir Harbottle, 13, 16, 
207. 

Grophy, Sir Edward, Ixxiii. 

Grophy, Dame Martha, Ixxiii. 
Grotest (Grosseteste), Robert, 249, 
272. 

Grotius, Hugo, 199. 

Grove, William, 83. 

Grys, Charles le, 243. 

Gun^mour (Gondomar), Diego 
Sarmiento de Acuna, Count 
of. xxxiii. 


Gunter. Edmund, xxix, iifi, 267. 
Gunther, R. T., 335. 

Gustavus, Adolphus. King of 
Sweden, 287. 

Guydos, Dr., 311. 

Gwin (Gwyn), secretary to Lord 
Oxford, Ixxi, 306. 

Gwyn, Dr., 89. 

Gwynne, Joseph, lii. 

Haak. Theodore, 229, 230. 
Habington, William, 100. 

Hacket, John, 52. 

Hadnam, Charles, Ixvi. 

Haklu3rt, Richard, 123. 

Hale, Sir Mathew, xlviii, Ixi, cv, 
cix, 272. 

Hales, Charles, Ixxiv. 

Hales, John, 1X7-XX9. 

HaU, Joseph, 226. 

Halley, Eamund, lii, 120 121. 
Hamden, Capt., 105. 

Hamilton, James Hamilton, ist 
Duke and 3rd Marquess, xxxix. 
Hammond, Henry, Ixxxvii. 
Hampden, John, 308, 310. 

Harcourt, William, 122. 

Harding, Mr., xxvii. 

Hargill, Mr., 142, 145. 

Hariot, Thomas, 66, 123, 256, 258. 
Harley, Sir Edward, 292. 
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Harley, Sir Robert, the younger, 
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Harrington, James, xiv, xlv, xlvi, 
Ixx, 124-127, 240, 256, 259. 
Harrington, Sir John, ijS. 

Harriot, Mr. See Thomas Hariot. 
Harris, John, 286. 

Harris, Robert, 187. 

Hart, Mr., curate, xxv. 

Hart, Mr., 126. 

Hartlib, Samuel, 229. 

Harvey, Eliab., 128, 129, 132, 153. 
Harvey, Gabriel, 138, 282. 

Harvey, William, xxiii, xxxviii, xl, 
xUv, xlv, II, 128-133, 157. 5 M- 
Hastings, Mr., 232. 

Hatton, Sir Thomas, 312. 

Hatton, Sir William, 67. 

Hawes, William, 35, 64, 312. 

Hazlitt, William, cviii. 

Healy, Daniel, Ixv. 

Heame, Thomas, xcviii, 351. 
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Henderson, Mr,, 59, 

Henley, Anthony, zdi. 

Henley, Sir Robert lix. 

Henri IV,, King of France, 14, 77, 
191. 

Henrietta, Maria, Consort of 
Charles I, xl, Ixxxiv, xevi, ciii, 
42,44,53,75,76, 87,92,98,174, 
175 - 

Henry II, King of England, 197. 
Henry VI, King of England, Ui. 
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Ixxvi, 8, 9, 322. 
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xxxix, xivi, Ixxv, Ixxvi, 28, 76, 
134, 139, 141, 142, 189, 213, 
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Ixiv, 78, 108, 258, 259. 
Henshawe, Thomas, 223, 224. 
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Herbert, Edward, 141. 

Herbert, George, xciii, 77, 80, 

Herbert, Lady, 80, 81, 

Herbert, Magdalene, 136, 137. 
Herbert, Richard, 136. 
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Hesiod, 200. 
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Hess, Lantgrave of, 199. 

Hevelius, Johann, 121. 

Heydocl 4 Richard, lx, 258, 

Hill, Nicholas, Ivii, xciii, 256, 305, 
Hill, Oliver, 57. 

Hill, Thomas, 18. 

Hilliard, Nicholas, xdv, 

Hine (Hind), Mris., xliv. 

Hineham, Parson of, xdii, 137, 
Hobbes, Edmund, Iviii, 147, 148, 
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148. 
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Hobbes, Thomas, &ther, Iviii, 147, 
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Hodges, Anthony, xdi. 

Hodg^, Mr., 26. 

Holbdn, Hans, 102. 

Holbitch, Mr., 17, 18. 

Holder, Mrs., 161. 

Holder, William, xciii, evi, 
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Holland, Philemon, 31. 

Hollar, Wenceslas, xliv, xlvii, xlviii, 
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Holywood, John, xiv. 
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Hoskyns, Sir John, Ivii, Ixxxii, 98, 
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Howard, The Hon. Charles, Ixxiv, 
Ixxdx. 
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Howes, Mris., 33. 
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Hues, Robert, 238. 
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Isaacson, Ranwl, iTii. 
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* 34 . * 55 . *84- 
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ames, Alderman, xxxix. 
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enkins. Sir Leoline, ux, Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvi, 174-176. 
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' ohnson, Ben. Set Ben Jonson. 

^ ohnson, George, Ixxxv. 

^ ohnson, Richard, 273. 
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JuxcHB, William, 313. 
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Kem|U8, Thomas A., 118. 

Kfcnt, Elizabeth, Countess of, 43, 
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Kent, Henry Grey, 8th Earl of 271. 
Kent, Mr., xdv. 

Kepler, Johann, Ixii. 

Kettell, Ralph, xxxiv, 64, 181-187. 
Kilmore, Earldom of, 241. 

King, Sir Andrew, xxiii. 

King, Gregory, Ixxvii. 

Kirton, Abbess, Ixxv. 

Knight, Sic Richard, 163. 

Kndles, Richard, 188. 

Lacy, John, 178, 219. 

Lambe, Jo^ xxii. 

Lambert, John, dx, 203. 
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Lanquet, Thomas, 71. 
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Leech, Sir Edward, xxvii. 
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Livy* livii, 103. 

Uoyd* Sir Marmaduke* 303. 

Uoyd* Meredith* Ixxziii* cvii* 90* 
249. 

lioyd* Mr.* 53. 

Llv^d* Edward* xii* 338. 

Locke* John* xlviii* xc. 

Lockyer* Mr.* Ixxiii. 

Lodowick* Francis* Ixx* 320. 

Loggan* David* xlviii. 
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258. 
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174, 175- 
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Lucretius* 200. 
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Madock* John* Ixxxiv. 
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Manwarine* Roger* X50* 304. 

Many* Sir John. See Sir John Menis* 
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Markey* Mris.* xxv. 
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Morgan, Mr., 45. 

Morgan, Thomas, Ixv. 
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